Biggest  first  half 
in  our  history! 


Advertisers  rewrott?  the  record 
book  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  months  of  1956. 
They  placed  an  all-l  ime  high  of 
27,743,884  lines  in  the  Tribune, 
2,255,010  lines  more  1  nan  the  pre¬ 
vious  high  set  last  year. 

Advertising  volume  in  the  Trib¬ 
une  was  more  than  double  that  of 
any  other  Chicago  newspaper.  It 
was  far  greater  than  that  of  any 
two  other  Chicago  newspapers 
combined. 

Here  are  facts  th;t  have  im¬ 
portant  significance  for  you.  They 
demonstrate  beyond  question  the 
Tribune’s  superior  ability  to  help 
you  sell  in  the  booir  mg  Chicago 
market.  Ask  a  Tribune  representa¬ 
tive  to  give  you  comp  ete  informa 
tion  today. 

Wribunc 


Advertisinfi  linage  placed  in 
each  Chicago  newspaper  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1956 


Tribune  News  Sun-Times  American 

27,743,884  11,411,413  10,646,204  7,684,350 

48.2%  19.9%  18.5%  13.4% 


DESIGNED  FOR  BETTER  BLACK  AND 
COLOR  PRODUCTION 


oday’s  trend  in  newspaper  production  is  toward  the 


COLOR  UNITS  provide 
fine  quality  ROP  color 
printing  in  conjunction 
with  Color-Adaptable 
Black  Units. 


use  of  more  and  more  color.  WOOD  supplies  the  mod* 
ern  equipment  needed  to  produce  high  quality  printing 
and,  at  the  some  time,  provide  the  flexibility  required  in 
the  use  of  color  to  the  extent  desired. 

The  combination  of  the  WOOD  Metropolitan  Press, 
WOOD  patented  Four-Color  Unit— the  only  such  Unit 
on  the  market  today— and  WOOD  Portable  Color  Ink 
Fountains  includes  all  the  facilities  required  for  high¬ 
speed  black  and  ROP  color  printing. 

Inquiries  are  invited  regarding  any  arrangement  of 
WOOD  color-adaptable  Black  Units,  Four-Color  Units 
or  Portable  Color  Ink  Fountains  that  may  be  needed  to 
meet  your  requirements. 

Send  for  illustrated  literature  de¬ 
scribing  Wood  Presses  and  equipment 


KfilOWN  wfcetei'®' 


WOOD  METROPOLITAN 
COLOR-ADAPTABLE 
BLACK  UNITS  provide 
heavy-duty  high-speed 
facilities  for  modern 
newspaper  printing. 


PRESSES  AND  COLOR  UNITS 


WOOD  PORTABLE  COLOR  INK 
FOUNTAIN  provides  color  of 
your  choice. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATI 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE 
501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N. 
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they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More 


of 
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to 


#  Things  are  really  cooking  in  Indianapolis  where  outdoor 
living  and  entertaining  take  over  during  spring,  summer 
and  fall.  Sales  of  grills,  furniture  and  outdoor  equipment 
are  sizzling,  because  Indianapolis  families  can  afford  to  buy 
what  they  want.  Average  income  per  family  is  S6,669 — 
39.3%  above  the  national  average,  and  10th  among  cities 
of  600,000  and  over.*  Better  still,  in  this  same  city-size 
group,  Indianapolis  ranks  7th  in  retail  sales  per  capita.* 
But  that's  not  all  .  .  .  just  take  a  look  at  these  other  impor¬ 
tant  advantages  that  put  Indianapolis  at  the  top: 


►  It’s  Big  .  .  .  over  600,(XX)  population. 

►  It’s  Steady  .  .  .  unsurpassed  for  diversification  and 
balance  of  industry  and  agriculture. 

►  It’s  Easily  Reached  .  .  .  you  get  saturation  coverage  of 
the  metropolitan  area,  plus  an  effective  bonus  coverage  of 
the  44  surrounding  counties  in  The  indianapedis  Star 
and  The  Indianapolis  News,  rite  fur  complete  market  data. 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


'Sates  Managemant,  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10,  1956 


The  Indianapolis  Star 
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Fourth  of  a  Sorlot 

TVA— 
a  Yardstick 

Much  has  been  said  iiy 
TVA  critics  to  the  effect 
that  TVA  is  not  serving  as 
a  yardstick.  When  it  is 
admitted  that  TVA  has  in¬ 
fluenced  electric  rates  else¬ 
where,  the  critics  reply 
that  it  is  because  the 
TVA  yardstick  is  less  than 
36  inches  long — meaning 
that  TVA  operates  under 
more  favorable  conditions. 

Take  a  look  at  the 
re.sidential  rate  record: 
100-KWH  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  cost  $2.50.  Within 
a  200-mile  radius  this  elec¬ 
tricity  costs  $3.24;  200 
miles  further  away  the 
bill  goes  up  to  $3.61;  an¬ 
other  200  miles  and  it  is 
$3.83;  add  200  miles  more 
and  it  goes  up  to  $4.12. 
The  private  utilities  clos¬ 
est  to  TVA  are  selling 
100-KWH  for  88c  less 
than  private  utilities  in 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
New  England.  The  bill  is 
59c  less  than  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Dallas. 
The  bill  is  37c  higher  in 
Richmond,  Chicago,  and 
Shreveport.  Miami  must 
pay  $1.23  more  for  100- 
KWH  than  do  TVA’s  next- 
door  neighbors. 

These  critics  who  claim 
the  TVA  yardstick  is  not 
36  inches  long  are  strange¬ 
ly  silent  in  trying  to 
explain  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  rate  of  $3.24  in 
Atlanta  compared  to  $4.47 
in  Miami,  $3.83  in  New 
York  City,  $4.12  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  How  long  will  it  take 
the  American  people  to 
realize  that  private  utili¬ 
ties  are  charging  as  much 
as  “the  traffic  will  bear?” 

Spontorod  In  Iho  Intorotl  of 
an  onllghlonod  Fro$$  by  . .  . 
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TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
;  PUBLIC  POWER 

'  ASSOCIATION 

Eloc+ric  Power  Board  Building 
Chditanooga  2.  Tennessee 


About  That  Tape - 


Let  George  Do  it! 

To  THE  Editor:  In  reference 
to  A1  Stubbs’  letter  (July  21) 
about  the  hard-working  news 
editor  tangled  up  in  tape,  I 
might  point  out  that  it  is  little 
wonder  the  poor  fellow  is  going 
nuts.  He  is  trying  to  do  the 
work  of  the  composing  room  as 
well  as  his  own.  All  the  editor 
should  have  to  do  is  go  through 
the  copy,  select  the  stories  he 
wants,  mark  the  numbers 
plainly  on  a  slip  of  paper  under 
columns  “keep”  and  “kill”,  at¬ 
tach  the  slip  to  the  drum  hold¬ 
ing  the  tape  with  a  clothespin 
and  take  the  whole  thing  out  to 
the  man  on  the  machines. 

Tape  handling  is  exclusively 
a  composing  room  chore.  I  can 
treat  it  lightly  and  with  tongue 
in  cheek  since  1  am  no  longer 
a  news  editor.  It  was  so  crazy 
I  gave  up  daily  newspaper 
work  and  took  up  free-lance 
writing. 

David  G.  Tickard 
Faribault,  Minn. 

Simple  Enough 

To  THE  Editor:  Seems  like 
Editor  A1  Stubbs  went  to  great 
efforts  to  make  his  daily  stint 
a  nightmare.  Our  editor,  Bruce 
Myers,  not  only  edits  the  tape 
himself,  but  he  edits  most  of 
the  local  copy,  writes  the  heads 
for  wire  service  stories,  makes 
up  page  1,  pinch  hits  as  proof 
reader  and  occasionally  is 
called  upon  to  operate  the  Scan- 
.\-Graver. 

The  system,  as  far  as  the 
tape  is  concerned,  is  quite 
simple.  The  tape  runs  into  a 
large  metal  container.  In  the 
morning,  after  some  seven  to 
eight  hours  of  tape  has  accum¬ 
ulated,  Mr.  Myers  simply  runs 
through  the  tape,  following  it 
with  the  monitor  copy,  and  cuts 
out  those  stories  that  are  not  to 
be  used.  The  tape  is  clipped  to¬ 
gether  in  numerical  order  and 
taken  to  the  .shop. 

The  heads  are  written  from 
galley  proofs,  catch  lines  being 
marked  on  the  proofs.  No  fuss, 
no  bother,  no  broken  backs,  it 
is  simple  enough  for  even  the 
assistant  news  editor  to  under¬ 
stand. 

Mike  Bradley 
Assistant  News  Editor, 
Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette-Times 


One  Man's  System 

To  the  Editor:  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  A1  Stubbs  of  the  Roswell 
(N.M.)  Daily  Record  might 
ease  his  burden  by  using  a 
simpler  system  for  handling 
Teletypesetter  tape. 

His  letter  (July  21)  bemoans 
shocks  from  static  electricity 
in  sorting  the  tape  and  the 
news  editor’s  dilemma  in  feed¬ 
ing  back  both  copy  and  tape 
while  eliminating  garbles  and 
providing  two-column  lO-point 
leads. 

The  Sedalia  Democrat-Cap-  ' 
ital  is  about  the  same  size  as  | 
the  Daily  Record  and  has  no ! 
trouble  using  the  following  sys¬ 
tem: 

The  news  editor  is  responsi¬ 
ble  only  for  the  teleprinter  copy 
and  never  touches  a  piece  of 
tape.  If  he  wants  a  story,  he 
sends  back  its  number  to  the 
man  running  the  Comet  ma¬ 
chines  (we  have  three). 

The  Comet  man  sorts  the 
tape,  maintains  the  pegboard 
and  pulls  down  the  tape  wanted. 
He  can  do  this  and  keep  afl  , 
three  machines  going  without  j 
trouble. 

The  news  editor  is  greeted 
at  7  in  the  morning  by  a  pile  of 
copy  that  has  accumulated  since 
2  a.m.  He  lists  the  numbers  of 
the  stories  wanted.  If  he  wants 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Headlines: 

Drought  Hits  S.  C.  Hard; 
Crops  Wilt;  10  Drown.  — 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 

• 

Petrillo  Will  Lead  Band  in  i 
Jockey  Fight.  —  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times.  ' 

• 

Dalton  To  File  New  Union 
Suit.  —  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Ga¬ 
zette. 

• 

Wife’s  Suicide  Death  Char¬ 
ged  to  Tailor,  —  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun. 

• 

Demorats  Talk  of  Ike’s  Cam¬ 
paign,  Foreign  Aid.  —  Supe¬ 
rior  (Wis.)  Evening  Telegram. 
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GIVES  YOU 
COMPLETE 
COVERAGE 
IN  AKRON'S 
BILLION  DOLLAR 
PLUS  MARKET 

CIRCULATION 

Evening,  159,074 
Sunday,  165,132 

POPULATION 

•Metro.  Area,  475,700 
Ret.  Tr.  Area,  610,844 

ONE  LOW  RATE 

Evening  or  Sunday 

.Akron’s  One  Billion  Eighty 
Million  Dollar  Market  is 
served  by  only  ONE  power¬ 
ful  newspaper — the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal.  You  get 
complete  coverage  of  this 
fertile  market  at  one  low 
cost  either  Evening  or  Sun¬ 
day.  R-O-P  color  available 
in  all  issues. 

Story,  Brooks  A  Finley 

RsprsMntativss 

AKRON 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 

John  S.  Knight,  Fublithar 
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“Our  readers 
reacted  immediately 
and  favorably 
to  UNIFAX* 
pictures!” 

D.  K.  WOODMAN,  EDITOR 
MANSFIELD  (OHIO)  NEWS-JOURNAL 


Ithough  1  was  completely  sold  on  UNI  FAX 
speed  and  timeliness,  I  was  somewhat  skeptical  about 
what  the  quality  of  the  pictures  would  be.  Now  that 
our  UNIFAX  machine  has  been  operating  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  we  have  had  ample  time  to  evaluate  the 
service. 

“First  of  all,  the  public  reaction  to  UNIFAX  pic¬ 
tures  was  immediate  and  favorable.  Our  readers 
recognize  that  we  are  publishing  news  pictures  while 
they  are  still  news. 

“My  concern  about  the  reproduction  quality  turned 
out  to  be  unwarranted.  We  use  a  Fairchild  Scan-a- 


graver  and  mount  the  plastic  halftones  directly  on 
the  plates  v/hich  go  on  the  press.  This  has  given  us 
pictures  in  the  paper  of  a  quality  as  good  as  the 
UNIFAX  original. 

“United  Press  Newspictures  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  a  generally  excellent  service.  The  news  shots  are 
on  the  spot  when  we  need  them,  and  the  feature  pix 
have  sparkle.  On  occasion  we  have  even  laid  out  a 
page  and  left  a  3-  or  4-column  hole  to  be  filled  later 
in  the  morning  with  a  UNIFAX  shot.  This  is  pretty 
risky  but  the  U.  P.  has  never  failed  us  yet.” 


r 


V. 


UNIFAX  is  the  wire  transmission  of  United 
Press  photographs,  received  by  subscribers  auto¬ 
matically  and  ready  for  immediate  engraving.  No 
processing  is  required.  For  complete  information 
about  UNIFAX  contact  your  U.  P.  representative 
.  .  .  or  write  direct  to  United  Press  Associations,  220 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York. 


*Re|ittercd  Trade  Mark 


XJNIFAX  .  .  . 
Fix*st  In  Facsimile 
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A  PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERING  APPROACH 

TO  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY 


.  .  .  planned  to  meet  your  requirements  while  reliev¬ 
ing  your  mechanical  staff  of  layout  and  construction 
problems. 

OUR  SERVICES 

Invesligalions  of  plant  sites 
Analysis  of  existing  operations 
Reports  on  layouts  and  estimates  of  costs 
for  new  departments,  plant  additions  and 
new  plants 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
Procurement  of  materials  and  equipment 
Supervision  of  construction 
and  equipment  installation 

As  Professional  Engineers  we  serve  our  clients  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  including  preliminary  planning,  depart¬ 
ment  layouts  and  building  design.  During  construction  we 
represent  the  client  as  Supervisors  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  Installation. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


^nvln  J  C^oii 
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PROUD  AS  A....  • 


Whot  mokes  a  peacock  proud?  COLOR' 
But  color  is  no  longer  just  for  Hie  birds. 
NEA  client  newspapers  are  strutting,  too, 
with  NEWS-IN-COLOR,  the  exclusive  no- 
cost  addition  to  the  NEA  Full  Service.  NEA's 
NEWS-IN-COLOR  program  odds  editorial 
impoct  to  important  news  and  special  events. 
Write  for  sample  proofs. 


NEA  SERVICE  INC. 

00  West  Third  Street  Cleveland  IS,  Ohio 


Rloopers  he  made  as  a  cub  in  1922  were  recalled  by  A1  Wyn- 
kopp  in  his  first  column  after  being  named  editor  of  the  Leban¬ 
on  find.)  Reporter.  His  pregnant  lead  to  a  home  talent  play 
review:  “Lebanon  High  School  auditorium  last  night  was  filled 
with  expectant  mothers,  each  eagerly  awaiting  the  appearance 
of  their  offsprings.”  He  also  wrote  this  thought-provoking  copy: 

“Mrs.  Dobbie  Whacks  filed  a  divorce  complaint.  Mrs.  Whacks 
charged  that  Dobbie  was  guilty  of  mental  cruelty  and  during 
the  four  years  they  were  married  he  had  spoken  to  her  only 
three  times.  She  asks  for  custody  of  their  three  children.” 

Lament  of  the  Editor 

An  atom  breaks  when  lumps  of  uranium  are  massed; 

A  glass  house  breaks  when  the  first  stone  is  cast; 

A  fellow’s  heart  breaks  if  she  doesn’t  say  yes; 

A  lead  story  breaks  as  the  paper  goes  to  press. 

— Roger  J.  Heri 

— Red-haired,  scintillating  Eve  Starr,  “Inside  TV”  columnist 
(General  Features  Syndicate)  told  me  at  a  party  for  the  $64,(XX) 
Question  winners  at  the  Gotham  Hotel  (guests  included  Jayne 
Mansfield- — Netv  York  World  T’e/egrom  &  Sun,  which  has  banned 
!  her  publicity,  please  copy — and  Mr.  Universe,  past  or  pres- 
j  ent)  that  she  never  misses  Page  4,  bless  her  generous — and 
'  discerning — heart  .  .  .  Max  P.  Milians,  assistant  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  director,  Hearst  Newspapers,  recalls  how  as  a  young 
cartoonist  with  the  Westchester  County  Newspapers,  he  sold 
E&P  a  drawing  showing  front-page  formats  of  ail  its  com- 
I  ponent  journals  for  its  golden  anniversary  edition  in  1934  .  .  . 

Thanks  for  letters  about  the  “Gallipolis  Interlude”  column  of 
July  14  are  due  these  admirers  of  the  late  O.  0.  McIntyre: 

Robert  M.  Staker,  publicity.  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp., 

Kansas  City:  Edmund  C.  Arnold,  editor,  Linotype  News;  Allen 
M.  Widem.  theater  editor,  Hartford  Times;  Ward  Morehouse, 
columnist.  Newhouse  Newspapers;  Pugh  Moore,  public  relations 
director.  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters.  Washing¬ 
ton;  R.  R.  (Scoop)  Coates.  Reaver  (Pa.)  Valley  Times-,  Jay 
Scott.  Ben  Sonnenberg  public  relations  firm. 

The  Price  We  Pay 

Journalism  professors.  I  perceive. 

Are  idealistic  and  naive; 

For  we  were  studying  laws  and  flaws 
And  out  engaging  city  hails. 

While  little  did  they  realize 

That  this  is  how  yon  journalize: 

In  sprints  and  dashes,  proofs  and  clips. 

In  coffee  runs  and  sandwich  trips. 

In  lugging  papers  off  the  press 
And  sorting  files  in  state  of  mess. 

Cleaning  paste  pots,  I  most  say. 

Hardly  seems  the  glamorous  way. 

But  they  state,  “Learn  from  down  below,’’ 

So  that's  the  way  I’ll  have  to  go 
.  Along  Life’s  path,  while  I  entreat; 

Must  all  these  rows  smell  so  sweet? 

— Irv  Letofsky 

j  — ('ontrihutur  Irv  Letofsky  (above)  is  a  wire  desk  clerk  on  the 
graveyard  shift  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  a  grad  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  Army  and  sports  staffs  of  the  Fargo 
(N.  D.)  Forum  and  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald  ...  It  was 
his  74th  sailing  for  a  foreign  port  when  John  A.  Brogan  Jr., 
vicepresident.  King  Features  Syndicate,  and  foreign  sales  di¬ 
rector  for  King,  INS  and  INP.  embarked  recently  for  South 
Africa  .  .  .  Dan  Miles,  circulation  manager,  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
thinks  you  can’t  win.  A  subscriber  complained  the  carrier  leaves 
his  paper  in  the  box.  which  frustrates  his  Golden  Retriever  in 
bringing  in  the  paper — so  he  fetches  a  neighbor’s  copy  to  avoid 
returning  empty-mouthed  .  .  .  Johnny  Martin,  New  York  Daily 
'  News  police  headquarters  reporter  for  33  years  (20  police  com¬ 
missioners)  retired  to  write  a  book,  “Police  Reporter.” 
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LEADERSHIP 


51,309 


8,564,311 


LINES 


TOTAL  DAILY 
CIRCULATION  LEAD 
OVER  2ND  PAPER 

Chy  Zon*  l*acl  —  12,189 
City  A  KTZ  L«ad  —  19,874 

TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEAD 
OVER  2ND  PAPER 


Retail  Lead  —  3,317,737  llnet 
General  Lead  —  1 ,343,320  lines 
Clasiified  Lead  —  4,009,264  Unas 


largest  Clreulatlen  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  I 


233,219  Doily 
296,260  Sunday 


THE  Oregonion 


PORTLAND  I,  0RI60N 


Sources:  ABC  Publishers'  Slotements  for  6  months 
ending  March  31,  1956;  Medio  Records  total 
advertising,  less  AW  and  TW,  1955. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  INC 
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editorial 

Answer  to  TV  Conferences 

A  HANDFUL  of  New  York  police  reporters  had  enough  loyalty 
to  their  jobs  and  their  profession  plus  enough  guts  to  do  what 
the  entire  Washington  press  corps  has  declined  to  do.  They  refused 
to  participate  in  a  television  program  on  which  the  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  was  to  report  on  his  first  year  in  office  and  give  crime  statis¬ 
tics  for  the  first  six  months  of  1956.  They  forced  the  Commissioner 
to  back  down  and  although  he  appeared  on  the  program  he  with¬ 
held  the  statistics  and  released  them  to  the  newspaper  reporters. 

The  polic'e  reporters  had  plenty  of  reason  for  being  “miffed" 
with  the  Commissioner’s  attempt  to  by-pass  them  with  the  ne\\s. 
The  newspaper  reporters  cover  police  headcpiarters  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  davs  a  week.  Tliere  was  no  justification  for  the  Commissioner 
timing  such  an  irn|X)rtant  news  announcement  in  order  to  break  it  on 
a  TN’^  program.  We’re  glad  he  saw  the  error  in  judgment. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  all  the  Washington  officials  who 
are  questioned  on  TV  programs  by  TV  stooges  from  tlie  press  corps. 
The  reporters  are  usually  the  same  ones  who  are  paid  by  newspapers 
to  cover  the  day-h)-day  news  generated  by  the  very  men  appearing 
on  the  TV'  program.  The  newsmen  receive  an  additional  stipend 
from  the  broadcaster  or  sponsor  to  do  a  job  they  are  already  being 
paid  to  do.  Actual Iv,  thev  are  hired  for  the  program  only  to  give 
an  air  of  authenticity  to  a  staged  event. 

It  seems  to  us  these  television  press  conferenc'cs  are  getting 
out  of  hand.  TV  is  interested  in  them  only  when  there  is  a  dollar 
sign  attached  in  the  name  of  .\udience  or  Advertising.  The  public- 
service  aspect  seems  to  be  disappearing  rapidly. 

More  power  to  those  New  York  police  reporters.  We  wish  there 
were  more  like  them. 

Upgrading  Journalism  Grads 

I^EWSPAPEK  executives  have  long  known  that  otlier  professions 
^  and  occupations  have  been  luring  awav  voung  people  from 
newspaper  work  with  higher  pay. 

At  least  a  few  people  are  trying  <  do  something  to  correct  the 
situation.  A  few  months  ago  the  Wall  Street  Journal  announced  a 
program  of  paying  $100  per  week  for  news  trainees.  This  week  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star  signed  a  contract  with  a  news  department 
union  in  which  a  journalism  degree  is  credited  with  two  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  pay  scale.  In  other  words  a  j-school  graduate  doesn’t 
have  to  “start  at  the  bottom.”  He  or  she  gets  credit  for  some  training. 

These  are  important  factors  in  attracting  high  caliber  voungsters 
into  newspaper  work. 

The  People’s  Auditor 

^^HERE  is  no  more  classic  example  of  a  newspaix^r  serving  as  the 
watchdog  of  government  and  the  jieople’s  auditor  than  tlie 
Chicago  Daily  Netrs  expose  of  the  scandal  in  the  Illinois  State 
Auditor’s  office.  Also  there  could  be  no  more  compelling  reason 
cited  for  the  need  for  statutory  access  to  public  records. 

The  newspaper’s  reporter,  George  "rhiem,  uncovered  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  mishandlc'd  funds  in  spite  of  the  opposition  and  cover  up 
of  the  auditor.  But  without  the  newspaper’s  follow-up  of  a  news 
tip,  it  is  likely  the  auditor  might  have  had  his  hand  in  the  state  till 
for  years  before  being  discovered,  if  ever. 

The  opportuuitv'  for  such  a  thing  to  happen  again  would  be 
diminished  if  the  press  and  public  had  the  guaranteed  right  to 
examine  all  public  records,  especially  those  of  public  funds. 


.  .  .  Ererr  kingdom  divided  agaiiiti 
ittelf  is  brought  to  detolation;  and  t 
houite  divided  againiit  a  hou$e  falleth. 

— St.  Luke,  f/;17. 
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letters 


To  THE  Editor:  Just  to  keep  Cartoon 
the  record  straight — the  state-  ", 
ment  in  Erwin  Knoll’s  story.  Rights 
July  21,  1956,  on  Cartoonist  Ed 
Duffy  that  I  “sat  out”  the  1952 
campaign  because  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  endorsed  Eisen¬ 
hower  is  inaccurate.  The  Post- 
Dispatch  supported  Stevenson 
in  1952. 

Duffy  may  have  had  the 
Dewey  campaign  of  1948  in 
mind.  I  didn’t  actually  “sit  out” 
the  campaign,  neither  did  I 
support  Mr.  Dewey.  Like  Mr. 

Duffy,  I  too  feel  publishers 
have  rights  and  I  am  fortunate 
in  having  a  publisher  who 
thinks  cartoonists  also  have 
rights.  My  contract  says  I 
don’t  have  to  draw  a  cartoon 
I  don’t  believe  in  and  the  Post- 
Dispatch  is  not  expected  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  cartoon  the  paper  does 
not  believe  in.  We  don’t  have 
journalistic  anarchy  out  here  as 
some  stories  I  have  seen  seem 
to  imply. 

D.  R.  Fitzpatrick 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 


nored  developing  stories  in  the 
public  interest  from  “scratch.” 
Suffice  it  to  say  and  praise  be 
while  saying  it  that  the  news¬ 
paper  business  was  built  by 
men  and  women  who  “dug”  for 
stories  and  are  still  “digging” 
so  that  John  Q.  Public  can  get 
a  fair  shake.  The  most  recent 
example  of  this  is  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  with  its  handling 
of  the  Orville  Hodge  situation. 

Let  it  be  said,  however,  that 
there  are  many  newsmen  from 
coast  to  coast  who  genuinely 
like  their  work  despite  the  re¬ 
latively  low  wages  that  many 
are  receiving.  These  newsmen, 
I  am  sure,  are  not  solely  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  press  agent  for 
their  news. 

Dom  Frasca 

Plainfield  (N.J.)  Courier-News 


To  THE  Editor:  Somewhere 
once,  in  the  early  era  of  jour- 


To  the  Editor:  Timely  ar-  Salute! 
tide.  Interesting  and  informa¬ 
tive.  No  foolin’ — trading  stamps 
as  you  say  (E&P,  June  2:!, 
page  16)  are  big  business. 

Salute  on  the  article! 

W.  H.  Met/ 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


To  the  Editor:  Permit  me  to 
disagree  vigorously  with  Henry 
and  Beatrice  Schapper  whose 
comments  on  the  newspaper 
business  versus  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  business  appear  in  the 
July  28  edition  of  E&P.  (Page 
22.) 

One  particular  quote  attribu¬ 
ted  to  Mr.  Schapper  is  indeeii 
a  dassic.  He  is  reported  as  say¬ 
ing:  “While  the  newsman 

knows  how  to  handle  news  al¬ 
ready  made  for  him,  he  doesn’t 
understand  what  the  public  re¬ 
lations  man  is  up  against  in 
developing  and  making  a  news 
story  from  scratch  .  .  .”  It 
seems  obvious  (and  from  you.' 
biographical  sketch  such  is  the 
case)  that  Mr.  Schapper  ha.s 
never  been  a  newsman.  It  would 
be  a  sorry  situation  if  news¬ 
papers  handled  only  stories 
ready-made  for  them  and  ig- 


Against 

Hyphens  nalism,  an  eager  deakman  stuck 
a  hyphen  in  the  word,  cores¬ 
pondent,  on  the  assumption  this 
was  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
word  from  correspondent. 

Ever  since  that  time,  the 
newspaper  clan  has  gone  over¬ 
board  with  a  bad  case  of  hy- 
phenitis.  So  writers  who  will 
“re-admit”  a  patient  to  the 
hospital  will  turn  right  around 
and  reopen  a  bottle  the  proper 
way,  as  it  were.  And  most  pa¬ 
pers  will  use  “anticlimax”  but 
proceed  to  print  “anti- social’. 
They  overlook  the  g^eneral  rule 
that,  barring  valid  exceptions, 
prefixes  and  suffixes  don’t  take 
a  hyphen. 

Leon  Di  rst 
(ialveston  (Tex.)  News. 


Versus  PR 


Jargon  Is 
Dessert 


(,I  and  A 
Panid 

is  suspended  as  a 
reKular  feature  but  it 
wilt  apiYear  at 
intervals  in  another 
section  of  EAP. 


To  the  Editor:  My  com¬ 
pany  uses  a  tiny  space  in 
K  &  P  featuring  excess  insur¬ 
ance  against  libel  and  related 
grievances.  We  do  get  some  in¬ 
quiries  from  even  our  diminu¬ 
tive  ad.  My  checking  copy  of 
E&P  gets  read  regularly  re¬ 
gardless  of  ad  or  no  ad.  I  like 
it,  and  having  been  reared  in  a 
country  Newspaper  family,  the 
jargon  is  like  dessert  terminat¬ 
ing  an  uninteresting  meal. 

Robert  M.  Staker 
Employers  Reinsurance  Corp. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

{Continued  on  page  (!2) 
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Is  your  advertising 
just  “going  through 
the  motions”? 


J 


A  good  deal  of  the  difference  between  a 
champion  and  an  “also  ran’’  is  that  you 
rarely  find  a  champion  just  “going  through 
the  motions.’’  He  keei)s  on  top  because  he 
makes  every  play  in  every  contest  count. 

It’s  true  in  business,  Ux),  ))articularly  in 
advertising.  Consider  yours  .  .  .  directed  to 
the  men  and  women  who  make  media  deci¬ 
sions,  allocate  budgets,  i)lan  schedules.  Your 
advertising  counts  most  when  it  coHsistent- 
ly  gets  your  message  to  this  decision-mak¬ 
ing  level. 

That’s  the  kind  of  job  The  New  York  Times 
does  for  you.  Advertising  in  The  Times 
works  for  you  as  in  no  other  newspajH?!*. 
Why?  Because  every  day  The  New  York 


Times  reaches  more  advertising  executives 
—  both  in  agencies  and  at  accounts  —  than 
any  other  newspaper. 

And  The  Times  reaches  them  not  only  in 
New  York,  but  throughout  the  country,  in 
all  the  major  advertising  and  business 
centers. 

G(x>d  reason  why  The  New  York  Times 
carries  more  media  advertising  than  any 
other  newspaper.  If  The  Times  isn’t  carry¬ 
ing  your  promotion  message  about  your 
market,  it  should  be.  Try  it. 

©be  ijork  Simes 

".-U/  the  Sewn  That'a  Fit  to  FrinV* 

For  37  years  first  in  advertisint  in  the  world's  first  market 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Schurz  Urges  More  Realistic 
Approach  on  Newsprint  Needs 


Publisher  Hits  Present  Fallacious 
‘Overselling  and  Overbuying’ 


By  Oeorge  A.  BranHrnlMir^ 


■■Minniiiiinimiiiffliiiiiiinniiiiiiii 

1958,  will  they  cut  back  on  a 
proportionate  basis,  or  will  they 
reduce  orders  mostly  from  the 
suppliers  who  gave  them  the 
lar^rest  cuts  in  1955  and  1956?” 

He  also  noted  the  possibility 
that  the  1960s  may  witness 
another  shortage  of  newsprint, 
selves.  Indeed,  it  seems  probable  “Will  the  newsprint  companies 
that  newspapers  are  now  over-  again  be  in  an  oversold  po¬ 
sition?”  he  asked. 

Urges  Better  Handling 
The  possibility  of  misunder- 


buying  for  1958.” 

Mr.  Schurz  cited  recent 
ANPA  bulletins,  reporting  of 

South  Bend  Ind.  mills  or  expansion  of  standing  and  bad  relationship 

^  f  ’  ,  present  facilities,  indicating  points  to  the  need  for  better 

Hclationship  Ijetween  newsprint  manufacturers  and  there  will  be  more  than  2.200,-  handling  of  sudden  or  rapid  in¬ 
newspaper  publishers  has  deteriorated  to  the  point  where  000  tons  of  new  capacity  avail-  crea.ses  in  newsprint  demand, 
something  needs  to  be  done  immediately  to  restore  pub-  North  America  in  1958  Mr.  Schurz  told  E&P.  He 

lisher  faitli  in  newsprint  contracts.  '  'l®  believes  that  10  or  15  year  con- 

“Seriouslv  strained  relatinns  -  _  _  available  tracts  are  unrealistic.  Nobody 

have  developed  between  news-  restoring  some  semblance  of  U.S.  newspapers  can  predict  his  needs  10  or  15 

papers  in 


the  United  States  and  “realism”  in  the  matter  of  probably  be  well  above  the  years  in  advance. 


newsprint  manufacturers  in  newsprint  contracts 


estimates  of  consumption  made  Shorter  term  contracts  will 


fanada  and  this  countrv  he-  “While  some  manufacturers  either  the  ANPA  or  the  tend  to  make  newspaper  pub- 
cause  overselling  by  producers  found  themselves  in  an  oversold  Stanford  Research  Institute.  Ushers  look  at  their  future 

has  resulted  in  reductions  in  Position  in  1950  and  1951,”  he  “Within  two  years,  the  needs  more  closely,  he  pointed 
quotas,  or  po.stponements  of  said,  “this  condition  is  much  present  situation  of  a  tight  sup-  out. 

newsprint  shipments  to  news-  prevalent  in  the  current  ply  may  be  reversed  and  the  There  are,  according  to  Mr. 

papers,”  asserted  Franklin  D.  shortage  of  newsprint.  Unless  question  will  arise  as  to  the  Schurz’s  analysis  of  the  prob- 
Schurz',  South  Bend  Tribune  n  solution  is  found  to  prevent  way  newspapers  will  cut  their  lem,  several  causes  for  news- 
editor  and  publisher,  in  an  in-  situation  being  repeated  orders,”  he  continued.  “In  ca.ses  print  manufacturers  finding 

terview  with  E&P.  “This  situ-  every  time  there  is  a  tight  sup-  where  newspapers  buy  from  themselves  in  an  oveisold  po- 
ation  existed  throughout  1955  P^y  newsprint,  newspapers  more  than  one  supplier,  and  sition.  He  offered  three  such 
and,  in  the  case  of  some  manu-  overbuy  to  protect  them-  overestimate  their  needs  for  i  --- 


(Continued  on  page  65) 


facturers,  may  be  expected  to 

continue  through  1956,”  he 

added. 

Both  Sides  Guilty 

Fallacious  overselling 
overbuying  by  both  sides 
brought  about  a  situatior 
can  become  increasingly  se 
Mr.  Schurz  pointed  out. 
condition  is  such  that  "un 
realistic”  contracts  are 
negotiated,  with  manufac 
overselling  their  newsprin 
ply,  and  publishers  overb 

in  Older  to  protect  them 

in  the  present  “tight”  n 
for  newsprint,  .vaid  the  Ti 
publisher. 

Mr.  Schurz,  former  pre 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  its  newsprint  com¬ 
mittee  chairman  for  nearly  10 
years,  is  a  keen  observer  of  th< 
newsprint  situation  in  the  U.S 
He  is  also  a  director  of  th< 
American  Newspaper  Publish 
ers  Association  and  he  con 


on  the  newsprint  mills,  but  he 
feels  that  manufacturers  are  in 
a  position  to  take  the  initiative 


EXPECTED  NEW  NEWSPRINT  TONNAGE  (E&P  Compilation) 
(Canadian  Companies) 


Company 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

•Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  . 

30,000 

Anglo-Newfoundland  . . . 

30,000 

120,000 

Bowater  (Newfoundland)  . 

15,000 

15,000 

Canadian  International  . . 

30,000 

30,000 

Canada  Paper  Co . - . 

35,000 

Consolidated  Paper  . . . 

35,000 

25,000 

40,000 

Great  Lakes  . . . . - . 

85,000 

115,000 

Crown-Zellerbach  . . . . 

30,000 

Donohue  Brothers  . . . . . .  . . 

60,000 

Minnesota  &  Ontario  . . . - . 

15,000 

90,000 

McMillan  &  Bloedel  . . . . . 

100,000 

100,000 

Powell  River  . . . . . . - _ _ - . . 

90,000 

Price  Brothers  . . . 

35,000 

Richmond  Pulp  &  Paper  . . . - _ 

30,000 

St.  I^awrence  . . 

40,000 

230,000 

365,000 

450,000 

120,000 

(U. 

S.  Companies) 

Arizona  Pulp  &  Paper  . . . . . 

90,000 

Bowater  ( Southern )  . . . 

30,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Coosa  River  .  .  . - _ _ 

20,000 

130,000 

Great  Northern  — . . 

89,000 

Hudson  Pulp  &  Paper  ....... _ 

75,000 

J.  &  J.  Rogers  (Silt,  Colo.)  _ 

45,000 

120.000 

Southland  Paper  _ 

23,000 

52,000 

90,000 

St.  Croix  . . . .  _ 

35,000 

162,000 

207,000 

295,(K)0 

2X5,000 

Total 


1,165,000 


Grand  Total 


949,000 

2,114,000 
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PlIOTOGKAPin 


Trask  Shipwreck  Shot 
Rates  As  Classic 


JuillCh  1^.  (Ionium's 


An  airsick  photographer  and 
a  picture  editor  who  forgot  his 
flash  equipment  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  many  of  the  finest 
pictures  of  the  Andrea  Doria. 


Gouldthorpe 


Trask 


The  photographer  was  Harry 
Trask  of  the  Bouton  Traveler; 
Kenneth  Gouldthorpe,  assistant 
l)icture  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
I'ost-IHspatch,  was  the  man 
who  found  himself  aboard  the 
He  de  France  without  a  flash¬ 
bulb  to  his  name. 

It  was  on  young  Trask’s  sec¬ 
ond-trip  sweep  over  the  ill-fated 
ship  that  he  captured  his  clas¬ 
sic  shot  of  the  Doria’s  dying 


over.  She  went  down  with  the 
air  from  her  cabins  making  the 
watei-  foam.  It  was  a  sad  fare¬ 
well.” 

Aside  from  the  sadness,  it 
wa.<n’t  an  easy  assignment  for 
Harry.  .4s  his  plane  maneuvered 
at  all  angles  at  a  height  of 
only  75  feet,  the  photographer 
had  to  fight  airsickness. 

The  pictures — shot  on  Royal 
Pan,  1,000  at  f5.6 — were  im¬ 
mediately  flown  back  to  Boston 
from  Nantucket.  AP  serviced 
the  photos  all  over  the  world. 
It  was  a  field  day  for  front¬ 
page  tragedy. 

This  was  by  far  Harry 
Trask’s  biggest  and  best  as¬ 
signment.  The  28-year-old  pho¬ 


tographer  has  been  a  Traveler 
staffer  only  a  year  and  a  half, 
although  he  has  spent  12  years 
with  the  Herald-Traveler  Corp. 
He  has  been  in  the  Traveler’s 
photo  department  for  the  past 
Hve  and  a  half  years. 

“I  was  educated  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  school  system,”  he  said, 
“graduating  from  high  school 
in  1944.  I  immediately  went  to 
work  for  the  H-T.  I  spent  six 
months  at  the  Eastern  School 
of  Photography,  night  classes. 
I  have  a  son,  Mark,  who  is  six 
weeks  old.” 


No  Flash 


.Mr.  Gouldthorpe,  on  leave  of 
absence  from  the  Post-Dispatch, 
was  on  the  way  to  his  native 
F.ngland  when  the  wreck  occur¬ 
red.  In  a  bylined  story  in  the 
P-D,  the  editor  wrote: 

“When  I  asked  the  sailors  in 
French  what  was  ha()pening 
(noting  them  removing  lifeboat 
stanchions),  they  confided  that 
they  thought  there  had  been  a 
collision  of  two  pas.senger  ships, 
and  they  had  heard  there  were 
survivors  which  the  He  would 


Camille  M.  Cianfarra 


attempt  to  pick  up.  They  dis¬ 
closed  they  knew  one  of  the 
damaged  ships  was  the  new 
Italian  luxury  liner. 

“  .  .  .  I  ran  for  my  cameras, 
recalling  with  dismay  I  had  no 
flashlight  equipment  available.” 

Making  the  best  of  an  almost 
impossible  photo  situation,  how¬ 
ever,  the  picture  editor  began 
shooting  when  survivors  were 
brought  aboard  the  He.  The  day 
after  the  disaster — July  27 — the 
P-D  carried  a  series  of  his  pic¬ 
tures  with  creditline. 

.Altogether,  Mr.  Gouldthorpe 
— a  P-D  photographer  before  he 
went  on  the  picture  desk — shot 
fiO  pictures,  all  of  which  were 


gasp.  Other  cameramen  had  al- 
leady  been  on  the  .'^cene,  hur¬ 
riedly  recorded  the  ship’s  list¬ 
ing,  then  sped  back  with  their 
film.  But  Harry  was  the  only 
newsi>aper  still  photographer  in 
the  air  who  made  the  entire 
sequence  of  the  sinking.  “It  was 
luck  and  planning,”  according 
to  Hal  Clancy,  Traveler  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

“We  left  Revere  Airways  at 
(lawn  in  a  single-engine  Tri- 
Pacer,”  the  photographer  said. 
“About  an  hour  later,  we  land¬ 
ed  at  Nantucket  and  chartered 
another  airplane,  also  a  single- 
engine  job,  flown  by  Bob 
Walker.  (Traveler  Reportei- 
John  Dowd  was  also  aboard.) 

“Bathtub  Toy” 

“When  we  got  to  the  .scene 
the  Andrea  Doria  looked  like 
a  toy  in  a  bathtub,  over  on  her 
side.  It  was  heart-rending.  As 
we  circled  1  could  see  the  stack 
gradually  sinking  below  the 
surface. 

“It  was  shortly  after  10 
o’clock.  I  asked  Walker  to  keep 
making  passes  at  the  sinking 
ship  so  I  could  get  it  on  film. 
I  had  to  work  quickly;  there 
wasn’t  any  time  for  second  at¬ 
tempts  as  we  kept  going  over 
the  liner. 

“In  nine  minutes  it  was  all 


Harry  Trask's  shots  of  Andrea  Doria's  last  moments. 

(CoiiyiiKlit  liy  lioston  neiHlil-Ti-ivpIerl 


copyrighted  by  the  Pulitzer 
Publishing  Co.  Twelve  of  them 
wei'e  run  on  the  27th. 

When  Raymond  L.  Crowley, 
managing  editor,  was  unable  to 
reach  Mr.  Gouldthorpe  by 
radio-telephone,  he  made  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  AP  office  in 
New  York  to  process  the  35  mm. 
film  he  was  sure  his  picture 
editor  would  have. 

A  P-D  reporter  and  an  .AP 
representative,  aboard  a  cutter, 
met  the  He  at  its  quarantine 
station,  got  the  film  and  rushed 
it  to  the  AP  office,  where  the 
Ijest  shots  were  selected  for 
transmission  over  closed  circuit 
to  the  P-D.  The  AP  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  move  several  picture.' 
to  members  papers  outside  St. 
Louis,  and  the  film  not  proces¬ 
sed  by  the  service  was  returned 
to  that  city  by  the  newspaper’s 
plane,  on  orders  to  stand  by  for 
just  such  an  errand. 

The  photographer-writer  was 
handsomely  rewarded  for  a 
good  job.  The  P-D  gave  him  a 
$2,.'>()0  bonus. 

Kenneth  Gouldthorpe,  also 
28,  came  to  this  country  from 
London  in  1951,  worked  on  the 
P-D  as  a  photographer  while 
attending  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity  in  St.  Louis,  became  as¬ 
sistant  picture  editor  a  year 
ago. 
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DAY  ASSICNMINTS 


Sail  obury, III 


Fardlnand  M.  Thiariet,  circulafien  diractor  of  fha  San  Franciico 
Chronicia,  and  hit  wife  wera  among  tha  viclimt  of  fha  Andraa  Doria 
disasfer.  Shown  with  fham  it  fhair  oldetf  son,  Peter,  13,  who  was 
rescued. 


F.  M.Thieriot  and  Wife  Perish 
Son  Escapes  to  Rescue  Ship 


Rjchfr 


iflltn  Lint  plT. 


~  Ferdinand  M.  Thieriot,  ."5,  a  after  World  War  II.  He  worked 

—  circulation  director  San  Fran-  in  the  editorial,  advertisin)?  and 
_  ciaeo  (Calif.)  Chronicle  and  a  circulation  departments  and 

grandson  of  that  newspaper’s  learned  he  liked  the  latter  best. 
~  founder,  is  among  the  mi.ssing  He  was  Oakland  manager  and 

—  in  the  sinking  of  the  Italian  then  suburban  manager  before 
_  liner  Andrea  Doria  off  Nan-  becoming  circulation  director 

tucket.  three  years  ago.  He  recently 

“  Also  missing  is  his  wife,  was  elected  a  director  of  the 

—  Frances,  also  3.>.  Their  oldest  California  Newspaperboy 
_  son,  Peter,  13,  occupied  a  sep-  Foundation. 

arate  stateroom  across  the  ship  While  sei-ving  in  the  Army  in 
~  and  e.scaped.  He  was  rescued  the  last  World  War,  he  ad- 

—  by  the  French  liner  He  de  vanced  to  rank  of  major.  Much 
log  France  and  brought  to  New  of  his  service  was  in  heavy 

verb  York.  His  three  smaller  broth-  artillery  instruction  at  Fort 
was  ers  remained  at  home  in  San  Sill,  Okla.  He  was  educated 
Francisco  while  he  and  his  at  Lawrenceville  Preparatory 
parents  toured  Europe.  They  School  and  Princeton,  where  he 
arc  Robin,  10;  Dade,  5;  George  won  Phi  Beta  Kappa  recogni- 
1.  tion. 

Mr.  Thieriot  was  the  younger  ‘Ducky  Break’ 

brother  of  Charles  de  Young  m  ii  i  -r. 
rp.  .  •  ,  .  ...  .  Mrs.  Helen  T.  Cameron,  wi- 

Thieriot,  editor  and  publisher  j  i  i 

f  /-u  •  1  i.  uT-  i.  j  •  dow  of  former  Chronicle  pub- 

of  the  Chronicle,  established  in  .  .  . 

locr  u  I  t  tr  j  lisher  George  T.  Cameron,  told 

186.')  by  the  late  M.  H.  de  j  d  u  u 

om-  •'  United  Press  her  nephew,  Mr. 

al-  oung.  Thieriot,  thought  his  getting  a 

was  Near  Cianfarra  reservation  on  the  Andrea 

on  The  Thieriot  cabin  was  al-  Doria  was  a  lucky  break, 

hed  most  at  the  spot  where  the  liner  She  spoke  to  her  nephew  by 
She  Stockholm  struck  the  Italian  telephone  in  Italy,  several  days 
on  liner.  Nearby  was  the  cabin  of  liefore  the  sailing  of  the  Andrea 
ken  Camille  M.  Cianfarra,  New  Doria.  She  said  she  asked  him 
for  Y'ork  Thnee  correspondent  in  and  his  wife  to  come  to  Paris 
her  Madrid,  who  was  lost.  to  visit  her  for  a  few  days. 

Max  L.  Passante,  who  occu-  Mrs.  Cameron  said  Thieriot  re- 
pied  a  cabin  next  to  the  Thier-  plied: 

iots,  said  he  was  unable  to  force  “No,  we’ve  had  a  lucky  break, 
his  their  door  and  water  was  pour-  I  was  able  to  transfer  from  a 
the  ing  from  under  it.  Occupants  of  plane  and  obtain  booking  on  the 
ive.  nearby  cabins  told  him  later  Andrea  Doria.  We  are  all  hap- 
in  that  some  cabins  in  the  area  py  about  this  because  Frances 
sto-  were  simply  sheared  away  by  doesn’t  like  to  travel  by  plane 
the  the  impact  of  the  collision.  and  Peter  has  never  been  on  a 
Mr.  Thieriot,  whose  nickname  ship  and  is  looking  forward 
was  Peter,  joined  the  Chronicle  to  it.” 


Cortaii 


le—  »«4ctlon 
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lad  Cro»» 


ANPA  Issues 
Newspaper 
Job  Invitation 

A  brochure  to  help  young 
men  and  women  decide  whether 
they  would  like  the  newspaper 
business  as  their  life’s  work 
and  determine  whether  they 
have  the  needed  talents  has 
been  made  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  ANPA  has  issued  a  21- 
page  booklet  on  the  subject, 
“Career  opportunities  in  the 
Daily  Newspaper  Business.” 

“M  ore  than  100  different 
skills  and  talents  are  required 
to  bring  the  newspaper  daily  to 
more  than  55  million  American 
subscribers,”  it  states.  “Truly, 
a  modern  miracle  of  speed, 
precision,  accuracy,  and  team¬ 
work. 

“And  that  production  miracle 
is  performed  daily  by  the  com¬ 
bined  talents  of  about  300,000 
men  and  women  —  machinists, 
reporters,  printers,  clerks,  sec¬ 
retaries,  salesmen,  operators, 
photographers,  perforators,  edi¬ 
tors,  business  managers — whose 
aggregate  pay  runs  into  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually. 

“Individually,  those  men  and 
women  have  found  that  a  job 
on  a  daily  newspaper  is  an  ex¬ 
citing,  dignified,  challenging 
and  purposeful  life.  They  have 
found,  too,  that  their  jobs  pay 
them  well,  better  than  jobs  in 
most  other  businesses. 

Opportunity  Abounds 

“There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
young  men  and  women  on 
America’s  317  morning,  1,448 
evening,  and  544  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  if  they  have: 

“Good  health,  curiosity,  le- 
spect  for  facts,  more  than  aver¬ 
age  intelligence,  adaptability, 
ability  to  get  along  with  peo¬ 
ple,  and  a  desire  to  keep 
moving  ahead  to  improve  them¬ 
selves.” 

The  report  points  out  that 
the  daily  newspaper  business 
is  expanding,  the  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau  reporting  that  in  1953 
alone  newspaper  publishers 
spent  more  than  $75  million  for 
new  plants  and  machinery.  A 
recent  ANPA  survey  showed 
that  140  of  its  members  spent 
close  to  $15  million  on  aircon¬ 
ditioning. 

Concerning  financial  returns 
of  daily  newspaper  work,  the 
ANPA  booklet  declares: 

“The  pay  is  exceptionally 
good. 


“Beginners  in  editorial  and 
business  departments  can  ex¬ 
pect  at  least  between  $50  and 
$75  weekly,  depending  on  local 
conditions,  with  graduating 
scales  providing  additional  pay 
as  experience  is  gained.  Top- 
notch  men  in  all  departments 
demand  substantial  incomes. 

“N  ewspaper  production 
workers  are  paid  top  wages, 
too.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
records  show  that  in  June, 
19  5  5,  new.spaper  pi  oduction 
workei  s  averaged  $97.19  weekly 
for  36.4  hours,  an  average 
hourly  earning  of  $2.67.  By 
comparison,  hourly  figures  for 
other  gioups  were:  all  manu¬ 
facturing,  $1.87 ;  periodicals, 
$2.35;  commercial  printing, 
$2.25. 

“Many  daily  newspapers  have 
pension  plans  for  employes,  as 
well  as  group  insurance,  in¬ 
cluding  hospitalization.  Annual 
vacations  commensurate  with 
those  prevalent  in  other  busi¬ 
nesses  are  provided.” 

The  report  lists  requirements 
for  service  in  the  editorial, 
business,  accounting,  advertis¬ 
ing,  mechanical,  technical  re¬ 
search  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  daily  newspaper. 


New  Offset 
Daily  Bows; 
18,000  Run 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

The  Middletown  Daily  Re¬ 
cord,  a  new  morning  newspa¬ 
per,  made  its  appearance  July 
30. 

The  tabloid-size  paper,  which 
will  be  published  every  day  ex¬ 
cept  Saturday,  is  printed  by  a 
“cold  type”  offset  process. 

The  Middletown  Times-Her- 
ald  serves  the  evening  field 
with  a  circulation  of  about 
11,000.  It  is  owned  by  the  R. 
J.  Company,  of  which  Ralph 
Ingersoll  is  president.  Mrs. 
Helen  S.  Mauro  is  publisher. 

The  Record  was  established 
by  Community  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Inc.,  a  New  York  com¬ 
pany  owned  by  the  J.  M.  Kap¬ 
lan  Fund,  a  philanthropic  foun¬ 
dation.  The  company  decided 
to  establish  a  new  daily  in 
Middletown  after  surveying  21 
communities  in  New  York  and 
Connecticut, 

David  Bernstein  is  executive 


J-Grads  Given  2-Year 
Upgrading  in  Gontract 


Cincinnati 
Beginning  reporters  with 
journalism  degrees  are  being 
credited  with  two  years  ex¬ 
perience  by  the  Cincinnati 
Tinu's-Star. 

A  new  contract  signed  July 
16  by  the  Times-Star  and  News 
Department  Employes  Associ¬ 
ation  (AFL-CIO)  provides  that 
graduates  of  any  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  accredited  journalism 
schools  will  start  at  the  third- 
year  scale  of  $77.25  a  week. 

Recognize  Training 
Beginning  Jan.  1,  1957,  “J- 
grads”  will  start  at  $79  a  week 
under  the  terms  of  the  two-year 
contract.  Non-journalism  school 
beginners  now  start  at  $55.75 
and  at  $57  weekly  after  Jan.  1. 

Assistant  Publisher  Lloyd 
Taft  said:  “We  hope  this  move 
will  encourage  journalism 
graduates  to  go  in  newspaper 
work  rather  than  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  other  allied  fields 
which  have  offered  higher  start¬ 
ing  salaries  in  the  past.” 

Newsroom  Union  President 
Marvin  Arth  said:  “The  pro¬ 
vision  is  the  first  step  in  recog¬ 
nizing  the  actual  experience 


gained  in  journalism  schools 
and  will,  we  hope,  encourage 
more  young  people  to  enter  the 
profession.” 

Believed  to  Be  1st 
It  is  believed  that  the  two- 
year  provision  for  “J -grads”  is 
the  first  to  be  included  in  any 
newspaper-employe  contract. 

The  two-year  contract  also 
increased  “top-scale”  newsroom 
employes  with  five  or  more 
years  experience  to  $113  a  week 
and  beginning  Jan.  1,  $115.50. 

In  addition,  the  Times-Star 
Co.  provides  “fringe”  benefits 
estimated  by  the  union  to  be 
worth  $5  weekly  for  each  em¬ 
ploye. 

• 

9-Colunin  Weekly 

Frankenmuth,  Mich. 
The  Frankenmuth  News,  1956 
winner  in  the  National  Editor¬ 
ial  Association’s  typography 
contest,  has  become  the  first 
weekly  in  Michigan  to  adopt  a 
9-column  format.  Clinton  A. 
Grainger  and  Edmund  C. 
Arnold  are  co-publishers  of  the 
paper  which  this  year  is  mark¬ 
ing  its  50th  anniversary. 


Offset  Daily  Folds 
After  Eight  Months 

GAIN.SVILLE,  Ga. 

The  prize-winning  Caines- 
mile  Morning  News,  a  photo¬ 
offset  daily,  folded  up  July 
31  after  operating  for  eight 
months. 

Publisher  Charles  L. 
Hardy,  in  his  final  column, 
said  “this  new  field  of  print¬ 
ing  holds  tremendous  poten¬ 
tialities  two  to  five  years 
from  now,  and  I  am  still  of 
the  opinion  that  most  weekly 
and  small  daily  newspapers 
will  be  published  by  this 
method  15  to  20  years  from 
now,” 

Overhead  costs  were  given 
as  $500  a  day. 

Stockholders  voted  to  sell 
the  News  name  to  Southland 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Gainesville  Daily  Times. 

vicepresident  of  the  publishing 
company.  Harry  S.  Milligan  is 
administrative  officer  and 
James  F.  Beard  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  Beard,  general  manager 
of  the  Record,  is  a  foi-mer  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Juneau 
(Alaska)  Daily  Empire,  and 
Fostvria  (Ohio)  Review  Times,  , 
and  former  production  engineer 
for  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

William  B.  Edmeza,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  is  a  former  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rome  (Italy)  Daily 
American.  Other  executives  are 
F.  Philip  Blake,  advertising 
manager,  formerly  with  Lewis¬ 
ton  (Maine)  Daily  Sun;  Irv¬ 
ing  Kaplan,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  formerly  with  Brooklyn 
(N,  Y.)  Eagle,  and  William  G. 
Loftus,  city  editor,  former  po¬ 
litical  editor.  Congressional 
Quarterly,  Washington. 

No  metal  is  used  in  setting 
type.  Copy  is  set  on  Justo- 
writers,  electric  typewriters, 
Coxhead  Varitypers,  and  Pro¬ 
type  machines.  Text,  headlines, 
pictures  anti  advertising  are 
pasted  up  on  page  forms  and 
photographed,  after  which  an 
aluminum  off.-;et  plate  is  made. 

The  press  u.sed  by  the  record 
is  a  rotary  web-fed  Trailblazer 
made  by  John  Waldron  Com¬ 
pany,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  The 
press,  with  an  eight-station 
collator,  prints  a  32-page  tab¬ 
loid.  The  first  run  was  18,000. 

The  newspaper,  designed  by 
Irv  Koons,  consulting  art  direc¬ 
tor,  makes  use  of  two  colors  on 
page  one  as  well  as  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  Sunday  edition  will  in¬ 
clude  a  news  section,  local  fea¬ 
ture  section  and  comics. 

The  paper  employs  45  per¬ 
sons,  mostly  local  residents. 
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Olympic  Results  Pool 
Formed  by  7  Agencies 


Seven  world  news  services  that  particular  service’s  own 
have  joined  forces  to  provide  needs. 

a  basic  results  service  on  the  Each  of  the  agencies  will 
Olympic  Games  in  Melbourne,  have  its  own  staff  of  reporters 
Australia,  Nov.  22-Dec.  8.  It  is  for  descriptions  of  the  various 
the  first  time  such  a  poll  has  events,  plus  feature  stories.  The 
been  set  up  on  a  big  news  creation  of  the  pool  will  lift 
event.  from  the  agency  staffs  the  bur- 

The  participants  are,  in  densome  routine  of  compiling 
alphabetical  order,  Agence  the  statistical  side  of  the 


CORA — Combinad  Olympic  Reporting  Association  was  formed  in 
New  York  this  week  with  these  participants:  left  to  right — Joan  E. 
Lagrange,  Agence  France  Presso;  Ted  Smits,  Associated  Press: 
Leonid  S.  Velichansky,  TASS;  John  R.  Barrington,  International  Nows 
Service;  Harold  Claassen,  AP,  named  managing  director;  0.  Kimpton 
Rogers,  Reuters;  A.  W.  V.  King,  Australian  Associated  Press;  and 
Leo  H.  Petersen,  United  Press. 

It  is  estimated  that  CORA  25  and  Dec.  2).  No  competition 
will  send  about  13,000  words  is  scheduled  on  Nov.  22  because 
a  day  for  each  of  the  13  days  of  the  opening  ceremonies,  in 
on  which  competition  will  be  which  all  athletes  march,  and 
held.  One  by-product  of  the  only  a  single  soccer  game  is 
new  agency  is  the  relief  it  booked  on  Dec.  8,  the  final  day. 
gpves  to  the  Australian  com-  “Individual  descriptive  cov- 
munications  system  which  erage  of  the  Games  will  pro¬ 
otherwise  would  be  required  to  ceed  as  usual,”  the  CORA  par- 
handle  these  same  13,000  words  ticipants  stressed  in  an  an- 
seven  times,  or  once  for  each  nouncement.  “The  stories  of 


France  Presse,  Associated 
Press,  Australian  Associated 
Press,  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  Reuters,  TASS  and  United 
Press.  The  pool  was  established 
originally  by  the  five  English- 
speaking  agencies  with  Agence 
France  Presse  and  TASS  join¬ 
ing  later. 

Harold  (Spike)  Claassen,  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  AP, 
has  been  named  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  service,  which  is 
known  as  the  “Combined  Olym¬ 
pic  Reporting  Association”  or 
CORA.  Arthur  W.  Wynne,  re¬ 
cently  retired  head  of  AAP  in 
Melbourne,  is  executive  secre¬ 
tary.  The  Associated  Press  and 
Australian  Associated  Press 
are  not  affiliated. 

Share  Expenses 

Each  of  the  member  agencies 
will  contribute  two  men  to  the 
CORA  staff  with  other  talent  to 
be  hired  in  Melbourne.  Expenses 
of  the  venture  will  be  shared 
equally. 

The  CORA  file  will  consist 
almost  entirely  of  summaries, 
with  only  the  briefest  descrip¬ 
tive  being  sent  by  the  combine 
as  a  fallback  in  event  other 
communications  fail. 

A  CORA  style  book,  agree¬ 
able  to  all  seven  members,  was 
the  first  order  of  business. 
After  the  CORA  copy  has  been 
received  by  the  seven  home 
agencies  it  will  be  processed  to 
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games. 

Workshop  in  Stands 

Mr.  Claassen  visited  Mel¬ 
bourne  in  January  to  arrange 
for  the  physical  setup  of  CORA. 
The  Melbourne  Olympic  Organ¬ 
izing  committee  agreed  to  recog¬ 
nize  CORA  on  a  par  with  the 
older  agencies  as  to  accredita¬ 
tion  and  assigned  CORA  a 
workshop  in  the  stands  at  the 
Melbourne  Cricket  Grounds, 
where  the  track  and  field  com¬ 
petitions  of  the  games  will  take 
place. 

The  CORA  workshop  will  be 
connected  with  each  of  the  17 
different  venues  of  the  games 
by  direct  telephone  and  results 
will  be  copied  there  by  ex¬ 
perienced  dictation  clerks. 

The  Overseas  Telegraph  com¬ 
pany,  which  connects  Australia 
with  other  parts  of  the  world 
by  cable,  has  made  the  CORA 
room  a  branch  office  and 
CORA’S  high  speed  cable  has 
the  highest  priority. 

In  London,  which  is  the  Reu¬ 
ters  headquarters,  the  copy  will 
be  relayed  to  Paris  for  Agence 
France  Presse,  to  Moscow  for 
TASS  and  to  New  York  for 
the  three  American  services. 
The  AAP  has  its  headquarters 
in  Melbourne. 

Additionally,  each  of  the 
seven  agencies  will  receive  a 
full  copy  of  the  file  in  their 
Melbourne  offices. 
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of  the  member  services. 

Australia  is  connected  with 
other  parts  of  the  world  by 
five  cables,  the  surest  method 
of  communications  at  that  time 
of  year  when  “sun  spots”  regu¬ 
larly  interfere  with  radio  broad¬ 
casts.  Melbourne  expects  800 
out  of  town  newsmen  for  the 
games,  with  approximately  80 
from  the  U.S. 

None  of  the  four  remaining 
Australian  cables  will  be  as¬ 
signed.  Customers  will  be  served 
on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis.  Most  U.S.  newsmen  are 
expected  to  use  radiocasts, 
which  generally  are  blacked 
out  much  of  Melbourne’s  after¬ 
noon  hours  but  function  well 
the  remaining  part  of  the  day. 

Melbourne  is  15  hours  ahead 
of  Eastern  Standard  time.  Thus 
2  p.m.  Friday,  Melbourne  time 
is  11  p.m.  Thursday,  EST.  The 
bulk  of  the  Olympic  program 
will  be  run  off  each  afternoon. 

A  major  portion  of  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  copy  will  reach  the 
United  States  between  2  and 
6  a.m.,  in  time  for  some  late 
morning  editions  but  in  ample 
time  for  all  afternoon  editions. 

No  Sunday  Games 

The  Melbourne  games  stretch 
through  17  days,  starting  on 
Nov.  22.  Because  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  blue  laws,  however, 
there  will  be  no  competition 
on  either  of  the  Sundays  (Nov. 


the  Games  as  written  by  the 
various  wire  services  will  be 
as  different  and  as  exclusive 
as  enterprise  can  make  them. 
The  pooling  of  the  official  re¬ 
sults  will  lift  a  burdensome  rou¬ 
tine  that  has  hampered  crea¬ 
tive  writing  in  the  past,  and 
will  free  the  staffs  of  the  wire 
services  for  the  more  rewarding 
assignment  of  describing  and 
analyzing  the  Games.  The  re¬ 
sults  pool  is  patterned  after 
a  similar  pool  operation  in 
pictures  which  started  at  the 
Helsinki  Games  in  1952.” 

Participating  in  the  formal 
organization  of  CORA  in  New 
York  this  week  were:  Jean  E. 
Lagrange,  U.  S.  manager, 
Agence  France  Presse;  Theo¬ 
dore  R.  Smits,  general  sports 
editor.  Associated  Press;  Leo¬ 
nid  G.  Velichansky,  TASS; 
John  Barrington,  sports  editor. 
International  News  Service; 
Harold  Claassen,  AP;  D.  Kimp- 
t  o  n  Rogers,  North  American 
manager,  Reuters;  A.  W.  V. 
King,  U.  S.  manager,  Austral¬ 
ian  Associated  Press;  and  Leo 
H.  Petersen,  sports  editor. 
United  Press. 

• 

C&W  Appointetl 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc., 
Canadian  Division,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  U.S.  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  the  North  Bay 
(Ont.)  Daily  Nugget. 
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Press  Club’s  Prexy: 

Tagge  in  Dual  Role 
As  Host,  Reporter 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Geoi'ge  Tagge,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  political  editor,  feels  par¬ 
ticularly  at  home  in  this  year’s 
presiden- 
tial  push-ups. 

He  will  not 
only  be  cover¬ 
ing  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Re¬ 
publican  con- 
V  e  n  t  i  o  n  s,  as 
well  as  the  pres- 
i  d  e  n  t  i  a  1 
campaign,  but 
he  is  also  occu¬ 
pying  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Chicago  Press 
Club.  In  the-latter  capacity,  Mr. 
Tagge  will  be  the  club’s  official 
host  to  visiting  newsmen  cov¬ 
ering  the  convention  here. 


Tagge 


they  will  find  time  to  drop  by 
for  a  quiet  nightcap,  plus  some 
good  old-fashioned  bull  sessions, 
along  with  their  snacks.” 

George  Tagge  is  an  old  hand 
at  covering  conventions.  He  cut 
his  eye-teeth  in  1932  when  both 
the  Democrats  and  Republicans 
met  in  Chicago.  George  was  a 
reporter  with  the  City  New  ^ 
Bureau. 

He  began  sjiecializing  in  cov¬ 
erage  of  government  agencies 
as  a  general  assignment  report¬ 
er  a  short  time  after  he  joined 
the  Tribune  in  August,  193.‘1. 
He  started  covering  politics  for 
the  Tribune  during  the  congres¬ 
sional  elections  of  1938.  He  be¬ 
came  political  editor  in  1943. 

Chicago  to  Be  Rigorous 


A  Busy  Host 

To  set  the  I'ecord  straight, 
however,  the  reporters  here  for 
the  Democratic  parley  need  not 
expect  to  find  George  Tagge 
stationed  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Press  Club  in  the  Sheraton  Ho¬ 
tel  to  greet  them.  George  will 
be  plenty  occupied  with  his  re- 
portorial  duties  for  the  Trib¬ 
une. 

Nevertheless,  President  Tag¬ 
ge  of  the  Press  Club  has  made 
arrangements  for  accredited 
working  press  to  receive  cour¬ 
tesy  cards,  entitling  bearer  to 
privileges  of  the  Chicago  Press 
Club. 

Such  courtesies  begin  Aug. 
G,  when  many  reporters  will  ar¬ 
rive  in  advance  of  the  big  show 
to  cover  the  platform  commit¬ 
tee’s  deliberations.  The  cards 
will  be  “good”  for  the  entire 
month  of  August. 

Extend  Club  Hours 

“We  have  arianged  to  have 
the  club’s  facilities,  including 
the  bar,  open  to  members  and 
visitors  until  1  a.  m.,  each  day, 
beginning  Aug.  6,  and  we  will 
have  the  dining  room  open  for 
working  press  on  Sunday,  Aug. 
12,  immediately  before  the  con¬ 
vention  sessions  begin  on  Mon¬ 
day,”  Mr.  Tagge  said.  “We 
realize  that  most  of  the  work¬ 
ing  press,  including  radio  and 
TV  newscasters,  will  be  jiretty 
busy  most  of  the  day  and  far 
into  the  evening,  but  we  hope 


Looking  ahead  to  the  twin 
bill  this  month  in  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco,  Mr.  Tagge  said 
the  Chicago  convention  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  be  the  more  rig¬ 
orous  of  the  two  to  be  covered. 

“This  will  be  offset  somewhat 
by  the  greater  ease  of  accommo¬ 
dations  and  facilities  for  the 
press,  both  at  the  Conrad  Hil¬ 
ton  Hotel  Democratic  headquar¬ 
ters,  and  at  the  convention  hall 
in  the  International  Amphi¬ 
theatre,”  he  added. 

“Because  of  the  way  nomina¬ 
tions  shake  down,  the  civil 
rights  battle  might  easily  be  the 
most  interesting  story  of  the 
Democratic  convention,”  he  as¬ 
serted.  “Chicago  is  the  year- 
round  hub  of  ‘civil  righters,’ 
who  have  already  gone  into  ac¬ 
tion  and  promise  to  make  a 
big  .show  of  their  efforts — with 
political  pickets  carrying  plac¬ 
ards  and  signs  and  distributing 
literature  in  the  hotel  lobbies 
for  what  they  call  a  ‘strong’ 
civil  rights  plank.” 

Need  to  Be  Bug-Eyed 

Much  of  this  activity  will  get 
underway  the  week  before  the 
convention  opens,  he  predicted, 
adding  however,  the  temper  of 
the  civil  rights  people  is  such 
that  the  issue  will  probably  still 
leave  a  fight  for  the  convention 
floor. 

Speaking  as  a  working  news¬ 
paperman,  who  has  covered 
conventions  before  and  after 
TV,  Mr.  Tagge  says  that  re- 


EARS  TO  THE  GROUND — There  ere  tome  fhingi  that  pen-and-pencil 
reporteri  can  do  that  telaviiion  cameras  can't  do  at  well  in  covering 
a  political  convention — such  at  listening  in  on  a  caucus  at  these 
newsmen  did  at  the  Oemocretic  convention  in  Chicago  four  years  ago. 


poiters  will  find  it  necessary  to 
lie  “bug-eyed”  in  order  to  keep 
one  eye  on  the  main  event  and 
the  other  on  the  sham  battles 
which  have  no  potential  signifi¬ 
cance — yet  will  be  seen  on  TV 
— and  will  require  explanation 
to  those  unaware  of  the  under¬ 
lying  facts. 

TV  Film  Offer 
Made  to  Papers 

Chicago 

Pabst  Brewing  Co.  is  making 
a  tie  up  with  10  newspapers  to 
provide  them  with  daily  15- 
minute  filmed  interviews  be¬ 
tween  their  political  writers 
and  local  delegates  attending 
the  Democratic  and  Republican 
conventions. 

The  filmed  interviews  will 
permit  the  newspapers  to  pro¬ 
vide  their  own  local  tie-ups  with 
television  stations  to  promote 
their  own  coverage  of  the  con¬ 
ventions  and  to  give  TV  sta¬ 
tions  a  “local  angle”  for  net¬ 
work  telecasts. 

Pabst  is  offering  this  pack¬ 
age  at  no  cost  for  filming  and 
handling.  The  film  will  be  air¬ 
mailed  daily  from  the  conven¬ 
tion  city  to  the  local  papers 
and  stations.  There  will  be  no 
lieer  advertising  involved.  The 
Pabst  credit  line  will  state 
merely  that  the  filmed  inter¬ 
views  are  offered  as  a  public 
service. 

First  to  accept  the  offer  were : 
New  York  Journal  American, 
Pittehurgh  (Pa.)  Sun- Tele¬ 
graph,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sen¬ 
tinel,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Call-Bulletin,  Houeton  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  Ft.  Worth  (Tex.) 
.'<tar-Telegram,  and  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Light,  The  offer  is 
limited  to  10  newspapers. 


Cow  Palace 
Given  Label 
By  Newsman 

San  Francisco 
A  building  first  labelled  “Cow 
Palace”  by  an  enraged  political 
writer  is  scheduled  to  become  a 
national  news 
center  Aug.  20, 
when  the  Re¬ 
publican  N  a  - 
tional  Conven¬ 
tion  opens  ses¬ 
sions  there. 

The  Cow  Pal¬ 
ace  overlaps 
San  Francisco 
and  San  Mateo 
County  lines, 
an  estimated  12 
minutes  south  of  the  Civic 
Center.  The  Cow  Palace  is  a 
stadium-type  arena  topped  b.v 
cantilever  roof  that  towers  10 
stories.  It  is  located  on  a  67- 
acre  site.  The  main  building 
and  outstructures  cover  5.3 
acres. 


Behrens 


Basis  For  Name 

When  ground  breaking  cere¬ 
monies  were  held  in  1935,  the 
late  Benny  Home,  then  politi¬ 
cal  writer  for  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  News,  complained  that  “a 
palace  was  being  built  for  cows 
while  people  are  being  evicted 
from  their  homes.”  The  Cow 
Palace  headline  appellation  over 
the  article  was  adopted  prompt¬ 
ly.  Today  it  appears  on  the 
building  in  letters  16  feet  high. 

The  Cow'  Palace  actually  is 
administered  by  directors  of  the 
“I-A  Agricultural  Association.” 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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by.  HAROLD,  NIX! 

sy.^t.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 


TYING  IT  UP 

Costello,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 


GROWING  PICKET  LINE 

Martin,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 


Reporters  Deflate  TV 
By  Refusing  to  Help 


Police  reporters  of  New  York 
City  won  a  distinct  victory  for 
newspapers  over  television  by 
declininf;  to  appear  on  a  TV 
program  on  which  the  police 
commission  had  agreed  to  make 
an  important  crime  report. 

NBC  TV  Channel  4  advertised 
for  a  week  that  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  Stephen  P.  Kennedy  of 
the  City  of  New  York  would 
for  the  first  time  reveal  start¬ 
ling  crime  conditions  and  sta¬ 
tistics  on  last  Sunday  at  2:30 
p.m.  on  the  “Citizens’  Search- 

Set  Up  Special 
Intervietc  Room 

Chicago 

The  main  news  interview 
headquarters  for  presidential 
aspirants  and  other  leading 
Democratic  spokesmen  at  the 
1956  Democratic  National 
Convention  will  be  located  in 
the  Boulevard  Room  of  the 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel. 

J.  Leonard  Reinsch,  con¬ 
vention  manager,  said  the 
Boulevard  Room  will  be  able 
to  accommodate  up  to  500 
newspaper  men,  television 
and  newsreel  camera  crews, 
ladio  news  men,  still  photog¬ 
raphers  and  the  writers  for 
news  magazines. 

During  the  Democratic 
Convention,  admission  to  the 
Boulevard  Room  will  be 
limited  to  newsmen  who  will 
be  required  to  show  their 
convention  credentials  at  the 
door. 


light’’  program  with  Hen 
Grauer  as  moderator. 

A1  Perlmutter,  production 
manager  for  special  news 
events,  and  Gabriel  Pressman 
of  NBC,  formerly  a  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  repor¬ 
ter,  a  week  in  advance  ap¬ 
proached  Arthur  Rosenfeld, 
New  York  Tout  reporter  at 
Police  Headquarters,  and  an¬ 
other  police  reporter,  who  asked 
not  to  be  identified,  with  offers 
of  $25  each  for  them  to  appear 
with  the  commissioner  and 
que.stion  him  after  his  talk. 

Reporters  Decline 

.After  the  reporters  learned 
that  the  plan  was  for  the  police 
commissioner  to  report  on  his 
first  year  in  that  office  and 
also  to  give  the  crime  figures 
for  the  first  six  months  of 
19.50,  they  declined  to  appear. 

Mr.  Rosenfeld  discussed  the 
proposition  with  his  eilitors  and 
they  agreed  that  newspaper 
police  reporters  cover  police 
news  24  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week  (TV  does  not  ccver 
Police  Headquarters)  and  that 
newspapers  are  entitled  to  news 
breaks  of  importance. 

Syd  Livingston,  New  York 
Journal- American,  and  the  40 
other  police  reporters  in  New' 
York  all  said  they,  too,  would 
decline  to  appear  on  such  a  TV 
program.  On  Fiiday  before  the 
telecast.  Mr.  Rosenfeld  saw 
Commissioner  Kennedy  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  would  not  appear  on  the 
program  because  they  felt 
newspapers  should  have  police 


news  first.  The  commissioner 
did  not  commit  himself,  but  he 
changed  his  talk,  omitting  the 
crime  statistics. 

Mr.  Grauer  and  Mr.  Pressman 
had  to  conduct  the  interview 
without  aid  of  newspaper  re- 
iwrters. 

Papers  Get  Story 

Immediately  after  the  tele- 
cast,  Commissioner  Kennedy 
gave  the  newspapers  the  crime 
statistics  he  had  withheld  from 
his  TV  talk.  The  fibres  ap- 
jieared  for  the  first  time  in  the 
.Monday  morning  newspapers. 

Deputy  Police  Commissioner 
Walter  Arm,  who  is  in  charge 
ff  community  relations  for  the 
department  and  who  formerly 
was  a  veteran  police  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trih- 
itue,  was  away  on  vacation. 

Veteran  police  reporters  de¬ 
clared  they  are  united  in  their 
determination  not  to  become 
“TV  stooges”  and  to  protect 
and  preserve  their  news-gather¬ 
ing  ability  for  newspapers 
alone.  They  complained  that 
Francis  W.  H.  Adams,  who  was 
police  commissioner  until  a 
year  ago,  when  Commissioner 
Kenneily  took  over  the  office, 
saved  important  police  depart¬ 
ment  news  for  television  ap¬ 
pearances. 

In  this  case  the  police  re¬ 
porters  were  able  to  avert  the 
giving  of  official  news  over  tele¬ 
vision  in  the  manner  that 
earned  severe  criticism  of  .At¬ 
torney-General  Herbert  Brown¬ 
ell.  (E&P,  .July  7,  page  10.) 


L<“\er  TransfprH  Spry 

Lever  Brothers  Co.  this  week 
transferred  its  Spry  and  In¬ 
stant  Spry  accounts  from  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  to  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt  Inc. 


City’s  Legal 
Ads  Granted 
A  Reprieve 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

.An  offer  by  the  Journal-Star 
Printing  Co.  to  continue  publi¬ 
cation  of  Lincoln’s  legal  notices 
has  ended  a  virtual  three-week 
halt  in  city  government  during 
which  ordinances  and  contracts 
could  not  go  into  effect. 

The  firm  agreed  to  publish 
the  legal  notices  at  present 
rates  set  by  the  city  charter 
until  the  November  election. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  served  notice 
that  it  could  no  longer  continue 
publication  of  the  notices  after 
July  1  at  the  old  rate.  The 
present  rate,  which  is  25  cents 
per  10  lines  of  agate,  was  set 
more  than  75  years  ago. 

A  charter  amendment,  which 
would  have  increased  the  rate 
to  75  cents,  was  defeated  in  a 
June  26  special  election  in 
which  three  bond  issues  total¬ 
ing  more  than  $10  million  lost 
in  a  landslide  vote. 

City  officials  attempted  to 
print  the  notices  in  a  monthly 
agricultural  paper,  a  city  legal 
paper  and  even  discussed  a  city 
newspaper  but  each  proposal 
exceeded  the  old  charter  rate. 

The  company’s  offer  also 
eliminated  the  need  for  an  Aug. 
21  special  election. 

• 

in  Denver 

Beginning  with  its  issue  of 
.Aug.  12.  the  American  Weekly 
will  he  distributed  in  the  Den¬ 
ver  market  through  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Newn,  Scripfis-How- 
ard  newsj>aper. 
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$300,000  to  Nephew 


Houston,  Tex.  trust  will  revert  to  Houston 
Endowment. 

Named  as  trustees  without 
bond  of  this  trust  were  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
F.  J.  Heyne,  president  of 
Commerce  Co.,  John  T.  Jones, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Chronicle, 
who  died  June  and  M.  Tilford  Jones,  cousin  of 
1  at  the  a>te  of  Mr.  Jones. 

Fund  for  Namesake 
Mr.  Jones  created  a  $100,000 
trust  fund  for  his  namesake, 
’  Jesse  Holman  Jones  II,  4-year- 
old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
T.  Jones,  Jr.,  to  be  pven  to 
him  when  he  attains  the  age 


More  than  2,500  employes  of 
his  vast  business  empire  re¬ 
ceive  legacies  under  the  will  of 
Jesse  H.  Jones, 
fabulous  finan- 
cier  -  publisher- 
philanthropist 


CTT  ^  ^  largest 

I  single  gift  was 

to  his  nephew, 

John  T.  Jones 
J.  T.  Jones  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Houston 
Chronicle.  He  received  $300,000, 
one-third  in  cash  and  the  re-  °  .  ’u-  i.  ,  •  , 

niainder  to  be  paid  out  of  trust  ,, employes, 
over  10  years. 

During  his  lifetime  Mr.  Jones  ^he  first  will  be  shared  bv 
gave  the  bulk  of  his  huge  for-  employed  at  least  six 

tune  to  charity.  In  his  will 

orrf  !  rrj  r  ^^hose  total  monthly  income 
that  $300,000  be  distributed  to  j^g.SO  or  less.  Approxi- 

employes  of  his  three  principal  ^^^elv  1500  will  participate  in 
Texas  corporations  -  Commer- 

cial  and  Industrial  Life  In-  vidual  gift  about  $100. 
surance  Co.  National  Bank  of  ^he  second  fund  will  be 

Commerce  of  Houston,  and  the  ^  approximately  1000 

Commerce  Co  the  parent  of  ^^p,^  ^hose  total  monthly 

the  “Jones  interests.  5^250  or  more,  with 

To  qualify  for  gifts  the  eni-  each  gift  averaging  about  $150. 
ployes  must  have  been  working  ^ 

for  a  Jones  company  for  six 

months  prior  to  Mr.  Jones’  Soroptomist  Clubs 

f.  r  fv.  Honor  S  Writers 

In  the  Commerce  Co.  are  the 

Chronicle,  Radio  Station  KTRH,  The  14th  biennial  convention 
the  Jones  Hotels,  Jones  office  ^  American  Federation  of 

buildings,  Bankers  Mortgage  Soroptomist  Clubs,  in  New 
Co.,  Rice  Hotel  Laundry  and  ,  ^  week,  gave  “Woman 

Garage,  Houston  Industries  and  of  Achievement  Awards  to  five 
Fort  Worth  properties.  newspapers. 

The  recipients  of  the  honors 
Stock  to  Foundation  were:  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Uni- 

•Mr.  Jones  gave  5000  shares  ted  Features  columnist;  Mar- 
of  stock  in  his  Commerce  Co.,  guerite  Higgins,  New  York 
valued  at  more  than  $3,000,-  Herald  Tribune  Washington 
000,  to  Houston  Endowment,  corre.spondent ;  May  Craig, 
Inc.,  the  charitable  foundation  Gannett  Newspapers,  Maine, 
he  and  his  wite,  Mrs.  Mary  Washington  correspondent;  Jes- 
Gibhs  Jones,  created.  sie  M.  Vann,  publisher  of  the 

In  addition  to  the  gifts  to  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Courier,  and 
his  employes,  Mr.  Jones  left  Doris  Fleeson,  United  Fea- 
more  than  $800,000  in  bequests  tores  political  columnist, 
to  relatives  and  friends.  He  also  o  i  .  dm 
set  aside  $10,000  for  improve-  tO  JW. 

ment  of  the  San  Jacinto  Monu-  Lovington,  N.  M. 

nient  and  Museum.  The  Lovinaton  Leader  ha."; 


TORCH  symbolic  of  freedom  is  eccepfed  by  Williem  E.  Strasburq, 
left,  editor  end  publisher.  Ambler  (Pa.)  Gazette,  from  Burgess  John 
J.  Troster,  as  weekly's  business  manager,  Carl  K.  Groth,  awaits  turn 
to  take  over.  The  torch  was  sent  with  2,000  copies  of  the  Gazette's 
Freedom  Edition  to  Coburg,  Germany. 


Freedom  Issue 
Sent  to  Germany 

The  900th 


_  _  _  anniversary  of 

Copies  of"a’  souvenir  “Salute  I 

to  Sparta  Greece”  edition  of  Freedom  Edition  pub- 

the  Spartanburg  Herald  &  ' 

Journal  were  presented  to  offi-  ^razctfce  which  was  flown  July 
cials  of  Sparta  and  Athens  and  27  in  the  medieval  city  for  dis- 
to  citizens  in  their  home  munic-  tribution  among  Germans  liv- 
ipalities  this  week.  ing  two  miles  from  the  Russian 

Distributing  the  edition.  Zone  in  Bavaria, 
printed  in  Greek  and  English,  A  symbolic  torch  of  liberty 
were  Phil  Buchheit,  publisher  accompanied  2,000  copies  of  the 
of  the  newspapers;  Spartan-  edition  published  in 

burg  Mayor  Neville  Holcombe  English.  The 

and  Richard  E.  Tukey,  general  . _ .  . 

f  o  i  u  torch  was  sent  on  behalf  of  the 

manager  of  the  Spartanburg  ,  ,  »  „ 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  f  Ambler  by  Burgess 

Spartans  Abroad  John  J  Troster,  for  presenta- 

The  edition  was  printed  and  burgomeister  of  Co- 

pre-dated  July  18  in  order  that  Burgess  Troster  pre- 

the  newspapers  could  be  shipped  William  E.  Stras- 

in  advance  to  arrive  in  I’urg  editor  and  publisher  of 
Greece  in  fime  for  the  distribu-  Ambler  Gazette,  who  passed 
tion  in  person  by  the  three  it  on  to  the  captain  of  the 
South  Carolina  Spartans  who  Lufthansa  airliner, 
sailed  from  New  York  July  21.  Contains  Declaration 

It  pays  tribute  to  the  ancient  ,  .  .  ^  , 

Greek  City  of  Sparta  for  which  received  at  Frank- 

the  City  of  Spartanburg  was  ^urt  by  a  representative  of  the 
named  130  vears  aero  and  was  United  States  Information 
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Co-op  Ad  Trend  "7°' 

X  vertisin 

Surveyed  by  ANA  iEl: 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


New  information  on  percent-  tising  Committee,  Elmer  Ward, 
age  of  advertising  funds  spent  Jr.  The  Palm  Beach  Company, 
for  cooperative  advertising.  Chairman.  Answers  to  the 
proportion  of  allocated  funds  questionnaire  were  analyzed 
actually  spent  by  dealers,  and  and  tabulated  by  Dr.  Hicks  in 
steps  taken  by  manufacturers  conjunction  with  the  prepara- 
to  increase  dealer  use  of  coop-  tion  of  his  doctoral  thesis,  “An 
erative  advertising  is  presented  Analysis  of  Prevailing  Adver- 
for  the  first  time  in  “Trends  in  tising  Practices  with  a  Con- 
Cooperative  Advertising  Poli-  sideration  of  Some  of  the  Prob- 
cies  and  Expenditures”  pub-  lems  Involved  in  Using  Co- 
lished  this  month  by  the  Asso-  ojierative  Advertising.” 
elation  of  National  Advertisers. 

The  .‘IT-page  booklet,  avail-  If  A  I'i 

able  only  to  ANA  members  ^ 

presents  a  comprehensive  anal-  S 
ysis  of  trends  in  cooperative  g  ’ 

adveitising  based  on  reports  g  ROEBUCK  4 
from  185  ANA  memlier  com-  J  pi 

panics.  Detailed  tabulations  for  B  '' 

each  of  2:J  product  groups  |  „ 

simplify  comparisons  within  j  years  this  chai 
and  between  different  indus-  |  fail  stores  has  h 

J  papers’  best  re> 

Percentage  Spent  J  tn  1,012  dailies 

The  percentage  of  total  ad-  g  every  state  i 
vertising  budget  spent  on  coop-  g  ^  • 

erative  advertising  by  these  M  * 

companies  generally  rose  from  1  ©4.1 

1950  to  1954.  In  1950  the  1  f 

median  average  among  79  com-  g 
panics  spent  15%  of  their  total  |  “The  newspi 
advertising  and  promotion  B  nation  are  coni 
budgets  for  cooperative  adver-  S  an  effective  se 
tising  while  in  1954  the  median  1  Sears  and  th« 
average  for  105  companies  re-  g  vital  role  in  or 
porting  was  up  to  18%.  J  to  move  a  recc 

The  percentage  expenditures  g  ^worth  of 

varied  widely  by  product  3  says  E 

groups.  For  example,  in  1954  M  Sears  vie 

the  average  spent  by  the  M  of  mere 

petroleum  companies  was  5%,  g  According  to 
drug  and  toiletry,  4%,  while  B  dollar  investme 
the  manufacturers  of  appli-  ■  papers  in  1955 
ances,  radio-TV  sets,  shoes  and  g  80.1%  of  its 
tires  averaged  .30%  or  more.  ^  media  budget. 

£  ad  outlay  hit 
Three  Lists  Included  j  high  of  $52,: 

In  addition  to  the  tabulations,  g  topped  the  195 
the  rejiort  also  includes  three  3  by  11%. 
detailed  lists  of :  1 )  members’  B  That  means 
reasons  for  tint  using  cooper-  M  Sears  spent  a 
ative  advertising;  2)  various  E  775,600  in  new 
useful  functions  attributed  to  g  This  total  mai 
cooperative  advertising  by  those  S  consecutive  ye: 
who  have  used  it;  and,  3)  mem-  S  ad  money  for  S 
hers’  statements  regarding  the  B  papers  and  tof 
measures  taken  to  increase  3  previous  high  ( 
dealers’  use  of  available  coop-  B  by  10.9%. 
erative  advertising  funds.  S  “In  develo 

The  survey  questionnaire  was  3  promotioi 

authored  by  Dr.  Roland  L.  3  says,  “We  int< 

Hicks,  assistant  professor  of  3  policy  of 

advertising,  Pennsylvania  State  3  reliance 

University  (E&P,  July  14,  p  papers  as  a  m< 
page  17)  under  the  direction  of  g  *'^8  nation 
the  ANA  Cooperative  Adver-  p!iiii:iiiiiiii||i|||||||||||||ii 
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Among  the  subjects  covered 
in  “Trends  in  Cooperative  Ad¬ 
vertising  Policies  and  Expendi¬ 
tures”  are:  How  and  why  com¬ 
panies  use  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising.  Are  more  or  fewer  re¬ 
tailers  using  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  now  than  five  years  ago? 
W’hat  percentage  of  funds  al¬ 
located  to  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  is  actually  used.  What 
measures  are  taken  to  get  re¬ 
tailers  and  distributors  to  use 
cooperative  advertising?  And 
what  are  the  differences  among 
the  cooperative  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  of  manufacturers  of  var¬ 
ious  types  of  products? 


. . .  CHAIN  REACTION  NO.  16 

SEARS, 

ROEBUCK  &  CO. 

Chicago,  111. 

For  the  last  lo  consecutive 
years  this  chain  of  707  re 
tail  stores  has  been  the  news¬ 
papers’  best  retail  customer 
in  1,012  dailies  and  weeklies 
in  every  state  in  the  nation. 

Newspaper  Budget: 

S41.7  Million 


“The  newspapers  of  the 
nation  are  continuing  to  do 
an  effective  selling  job  for 
Sears  and  they  played  a 
vital  role  in  our  being  able 
to  move  a  record  $306,826,- 
181  worth  of  goods  last 
year,”  says  Edward  Gude- 
man.  Sears’  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  merchandising. 

According  to  Ed,  Sears’ 
dollar  investment  in  news 
papers  in  1955  represented 
80.1%  of  its  total  retail 
media  budget.  Total  retail 
ad  outlay  hit  an  all  time 
high  of  $52,227,500,  and 
topped  the  1954  expenditure 
by  11%. 

That  means  that  in  1955 
Sears  spent  a  total  of  $41, 
775,600  in  newspaper  space. 
This  total  marked  the  10th 
consecutive  year  of  record 
ad  money  for  Sears  in  news 
papers  and  topped  the  1954 
previous  high  of  $37,673,800 
by  10.9%. 

“In  developing  future 
sales  promotion  plans,”  Ed 
says,  “We  intend  to  follow 
the  policy  of  placing  our 
main  reliance  on  the  news 
papers  as  a  means  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  nation’s  consumers. 


Edward  Gudeman 

just  as  we  have  done  in  the 
past.” 

This  fall.  Sears  will  take 
its  first  major  step  in  na 
tional  advertising  with  the 
insertion  of  color  pages  in 
a  group  of  national  maga 
zines. 

Sears  will  not  reveal  ju.st 
how  widespread  its  plans 
are  for  national  advertis 
ing.  However,  it  is  likely  that 
only  a  small  percentage  of 
its  ad  budget  will  be  allot 
ted  to  this  program.  — 

R.  B.  McI. 


OARS 

.ROEBUCK  ANDCO. 


L.A.  Times 
Leads  Pack  at 
Half  -wayMark 

The  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times,  with  32,852,100  lines,  is 
leading  the  pack  in  total  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1956  among  the  first 
50  newspapers  measured  by 
Media  Records,  Inc.  The  Times, 
which  closed  1955  with  a  grand 
total  of  .59,788,874  lines,  is 
4,394,143  lines  ahead  of  its 
half-way  mark  in  1955. 

Runner  up  is  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  with  a  half-way 
total  of  28,760,949  lines,  a  gain 
of  2,516,267  lines  over  a  like 
period  last  year.  The  Journal 
tallied  a  total  of  54,456,955 
lines  in  1955. 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
moved  from  fourth  to  third 
position  to  nose  out  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune  by  virtue  of  a 
28,138,233-line  six-month  tally, 
an  increase  of  3,036,997  lines. 
Despite  an  increase  of  2,255,010 
lines,  the  Tribune  dipped  to 
fourth-place  position  with  a 
half-way  total  of  27,743,884 
lines. 

The  \ew  York  Times  main¬ 
tained  its  fifth-place  slot  with 
a  total  of  27,558,426  lines, 
2,8<  3,189  lines  better  than  last 
year’s  six-month  score. 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer,  with  24,613,689  lines, 
swapped  sixth-place  position 
with  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Star  which  tallied  22,629,984 
lines.  The  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle  took  eighth  place 
away  from  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
.\'ews  this  year  with  a  total  of 
22,130,116  lines  as  compared 
with  the  News’  total  of  21,769,- 
263.  The  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 
maintained  its  tenth-place  hold 
with  a  total  of  21,506,752  lines. 


Bo74>niun  Names  GN&R 

San  Francisco 
Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman 
has  been  named  advertising 
lepresentative  of  the  Bozeman 
(Mont.)  Chronicle,  a  member 
of  Scripps  League  Newspapers. 
• 

.•\(l  (kiUlisel  Named 

The  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Times-Star  has  appointed  Peck- 
Heekin,  Cincinnati  as  adver¬ 
tising  counsel,  effective  Aug.  1. 
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CASE  STUDY 


Citroid  Newspaper-Test 
Outpulls  Radio-TV 


AmttHtthrin^ 

Mcclicinc’s  Newest  \\e.ijK>n 

}or 

Control  of  C'oUI? 


By  Bohert  B.  Mcliilyre 

Details  behind  a  test  newspaper,  radio-TV  advertising 
campaign  in  15  cities  last  winter  that  resulted  in  53%  ot 
8,(KK)  consumers  c|nc‘ried  crediting  newspaper  ads  with  their 
purchase  of  a  ncAV  j^rodnet  and  only  13'  and  V  u  crediting 
TV^  and  radio  respc'ctively,  were  told  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week  by  Gene  K.  Foss,  marketing  vice-president.  Grove 
1  aboratories,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  new  product  is  Citroid  full-pajrers  addressed  to  the 
Compound,  an  anti-sneeze  prod-  consumer.  Headlined,  “18  Years 
net  made  by  Clayton  Laborator-  Research  Leads  To  Discovery 

ies,  a  division  of  Grove  which  of  Medicine’s  Newest  Weapon  .. 

is  now  celebrating:  its  78th  year  fo^  Control  of  Colds,”  (see  cut),  needed  newspapers  for  Immediacy  and  flexibility, 

of  making  85  out  of  every  100  schematic  line  drawings  showed  able.  Then  too,  complexity  of  Citroid  through  seeing  our  ads 


. . .  . — . . . . 

Di  <4  Ra-MMYti  m  r>Mco««r>  0#  ^ 

Medicine’s  ISeweeit  Weapon  for 

CONTROL  of  COLDS 

il.”aw  "  W:'' au**  t  _ _ 


'~ZiVr:£:zrcr.'-~- 1 


CITROID 


COMeOUHD 


how  it  w’as  believed  the  bio¬ 
flavonoids  in  Citroid  blocked 
cold  symptoms. 

‘Rush  Was  On’ 

“Once  these  ads  broke  in 
newspapers,”  Mr.  Foss  told 


the  copy  line  made  use  of  radio- 
TV  less  effective.” 

Consumer  Queried 
Mr.  Foss  said  that  in  order 
to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the 
test  media  schedule,  Clayton 
Labs  had  inserted  special  query 


cold  tablets,  including  Rromo- 
Quinine  and  4-Way. 

.Million  Packages  Sold 
“Dominating  page  and  1,500- 
line  ads  in  daily  newspapers 
were  the  primary  reason  for 
w'hat  we,  and  some  of  our 
competitors,  call  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  ncw-product  campaign 
in  the  drug  field  in  vears,”  Mr.  ,  , 

Foss  said.  “Almost  over-night  1.000-lme  ads— both  co-op  did  you  hear  about  Citroid  ? 

we  sold  more  than  one  million  cpmpany-paid  -  repeated  “Some  8,000  of  these  cards 

packages  of  Citroid  and  latched  ^‘‘"ations  of  the  original  copy  were  returned  to  us.”  Mr.  Foss 
on  to  20%  of  the  sixty  mil-  were^acked  with  said,  “and  showed  new.<papers 

lion  dollar  cold  tablet  market.” 


E&P,  “the  rush  was  on  to  the  cards  in  each  introductory  pack- 
drug  stores.”  age  of  Citroid.  These  cards 

In  subsequent  weeks  1,500-  asked  each  purchaser,  “How 


.Although  not  introduced  until 
the  cold  season  was  half  over 
in  most  test  cities  last  winter, 
an  independent  research  firm 
reported  that  Citroid,  selling  at 
SL.'iO  and  .$2.50  per  package, 
accounted  for  an  average  of 
20i;‘  of  every  cold-tablet-dollar 
spent  in  each  of  the  cities.  In 
toughly-comiietitive  New  York 
the  share  was  close  to  25C. 

How  It  Was  Done 

According  to  Mr.  Foss,  the 
campaign  ( via  Dowd,  Redtield 
and  rlohnstone)  was  launched 
with  a  full-page  “Open  Letter 
to  the  Doctors”  of  each  city 
(see  cut).  Copy  announced 
availability  of  Citroid  in  the 
area  on  a  non-pro.scri})tion 
basis.  Semi-technical  language 
explained  Citroid’s  ingredients 
(citrus  bioflavonoids  obtained 
from  lemon  and  orange  peels, 
plus  vitamin  C  and  aspirin), 
how  these  bioflavonoids  were 
believed  to  work  and  new  data 
on  the  common  cold. 

While  these  page  ads  were 
directed  primarily  to  doctors, 
the  consumer  could  read  the 
copy  over  the  doctor’s  shoulder 
since  technical  teians  were  ex¬ 
plained  in  language  which  the 
layman  could  savvy. 

These  “doctor  ads”  were  fol¬ 
lowed  three  days  later  with 
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one-minute  radio-'TV  spots.  were  the  overwhelmingly  influ- 
“Because  our  campaign  w-as  encing  factor  in  calling  the  con- 
late  in  getting  started,”  Mr.  sumer’s  attention  to  Citroid. 
Foss  explained,  “prime  time  on  Fifty-three  percent  of  those  re- 
radio-TV  was  not  always  avail-  plying  said  they  heard  about 


in  newspapers.  Only  1.3%  cre¬ 
dited  TV  while  4%  credited 
radio.  Some  consumers  listed 
druggists,  friends  and  doctors 
as  having  influenced  their  pur¬ 
chase.” 

A  depth  interview  survey  by 
a  research  firm  confirmed  the 
percentages. 

Future  Plans 

Asked  to  comment  on  Clay¬ 
ton  Labs’  ad  strategy  for  Cit¬ 
roid  during  the  coming  fall  and 
winter  months,  .Mr.  Foss  said 
he  wasn’t  ready  to  disclose  any 
finalized  plans.  “But  it  appears 
likely,”  he  said,  “that  the  suc- 
(Covtinued  on  page  30) 


Space  Salesman  Does ‘Bottoms  Up’ Selling  Job 


Space  salesmen  have  been 
known  to  do  some  strange 
things  to  land  an  account, 
•but  none  has  ever  had  to 
escape  from  a  strait  jacket 
while  hanging  by  his  feet 
some  40  feet  in  the  air. 

Now,  alas,  even  this  has 
come  to  pass. 

Edmond  Denis,  a  salesman 
on  the  ad  staff  of  Le  Droit, 
Ottawa,  Canada,  and  for¬ 
merly  a  magician  with  Ring- 
ling  Bros.  Barnum  and  Bai¬ 
ley  Circus,  tried  without  suc¬ 
cess  to  sell  S.  S.  Kresge  Co., 
Ltd.,  a  schedule  in  Le  Droit. 
G.  Bouchard,  Kresge  ad 
manager,  was  adamant,  ar¬ 
guing  that  the  paper  lacked 
readership. 

“Sacre  bleu!”  thought  M. 
Denis  to  himself.  But  like  a 
good  salesman  he  rolled  with 
the  punch  and  offered  to  per¬ 
form  his  circus  act  in  front 
of  M.  Bouchard’s  store,  pro¬ 
viding  the  event  be  an¬ 


nounced  exclusively  in  Le 
Droit. 

“If  the  news  story  pub¬ 
lished  exclusively  in  my  pa¬ 
per  draws  the  crowd,”  M. 
Denis  told  M.  Bouchard, 
“you  pay  for  the  space 
used.  If  it  fails  to  draw  a 
crowd,  you  pay  nothing.” 

“Tres  bien,”  agreed  the 
.skeptical  M.  Bouchard. 


“Voila,”  replied  M.  Denis, 
running  off  to  brush  up  on 
the  fine  points  of  his  act. 

M.  Denis  performed  his 
feat  before  hundreds  of 
Saturday  afternoon  shop- 
jiers,  taking  only  45  seconds 
to  escape. 

M.  Bouchard  kept  his  part 
of  the  bargain — but  with 
l)oth  feet  on  the  ground. 

This  week,  M.  Bouchard 
was  thoroughly  convinced  of 
Le  Droit’s  readership. 

“The  money  paid  out  for 
10,000  lines  of  newspaper 
space  paid  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  increased  sales 
on  the  day  of  the  stunt,”  he 
wrote  E.  Lemieux,  Le  Droit’s 
ad  director. 

“Send  Edmond  Denis  back 
again.  I  like  the  way  he  sells 
me.” 

.All  of  which  goes  to  prove 
that  sometimes  a  space  sales¬ 
man  realfy  has  to  be  a  ma¬ 
gician. — R.  B.  McI. 
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THE  CITY  WITH  A  PUNCH-that’s  Cleveland! 
There’s  real  sales  impact  behind  Cleveland’s 
tremendous  industrial  boom.  Republic  Steel’s 
$91,000,000  expansion,  alone,  will  mean  2,000 
to  3,000  jobs  added  to  the  more  than  half 
million  persons  already  employed  in  the 
Cleveland  area.  More  than  ever,  it’s  the 
Best  Location  in  the  Nation! 

THE  PAPER  WITH  A  PLUS  -  that’s  the  Plain 
Dealer!  Only  the  P.  D.  covers  Greater  Cleveland 
plus  the  compact  26-county  surrounding  area — 
the  area  where  these  newly-employed  people 
will  work  and  live  and  buy.  Get  two  rich,  ex¬ 
panding  markets  for  the  price  of  one — ow/y  when 
you  advertise  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer! 


(i.Uvtland)  26  AJjacemt 

Cuyahoga  Cy.  County Arta* 

Total  Retail  Sales  .  .  $2,005,983,000  $1,800,638,000 

Food  Sales  ....  470.684,000  426,330,000 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  350,408,000  165,407,000 

Drug  Sales  ....  72,543,000  46,715,000 

Furn.,Hsld.,  Radio  Sales  105,088,000  90,327,000 

£ff.  Buying  Income  .  3,419,942,000  2,580,143,000 

‘Akron,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  includtd. 

Figures— Salts  ,Management  Survey,  .May,  I9S6. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

CAevelaiuVs  Horne  Newspaper 

(Irettmer  i!i  VI  uotlward,  Inr., 
New  York,  Detroit.  CTiieago.  San  FraneiMco,  Gis  Angelett,  Atlanta 
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KETAIL  SURVEY 


Local-Level  Follow-Up 
By  Newspapers  Praised 


Chicago 

Newspapers’  local  marketing 
services  “that  really  stood  the 
food  industry  on  its  ear,”  were 
credited  with  a  major  role  in 
the  highly  successful  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  recently 
run  by  Ready-to-Bake  Foods, 
Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  for  its  Puf¬ 
fin  Biscuits  (via  Henri,  Hurst 
&  McDonald). 

Robert  Talpas,  advertising 
director  of  the  company,  de¬ 
scribed  the  Spring  campaign 
as  “a  potent  demonstration  of 
newspapei’s’  ability  to  follow 
through  in  merchandising  at 
the  cnicial  retail  level  in  a 
highly  distinctive,  effective 
manner.” 

Used  Color  Ads 

The  Puffin  campaign,  he  said, 
featured  full-page  ads  in  65 
major  newspapers  across  the 
country,  including  full-color  ads 
in  40  newspapers  and  black- 
and-white  pages  in  those  not 


equipped  to  handle  four-color 
copy. 

It  was  the  largest  campaign 
ever  run  on  the  product,  and 
the  first  extensive  one  in  the 
newspaper  medium,  Mr.  Talpas 
pointed  out. 

During  the  planning  stages, 
the  company  and  its  advertising 
agency,  wrote  the  advertising 
managers  of  the  newspapers  on 
the  schedule,  requesting  mer¬ 
chandising  cooperation  based 
on  specific  suggestions  outlined 
in  the  letter. 

“The  newspapers  came 
through  in  full  force,”  said  Mr. 
Talpas. 

Get  Fine  Cooperation 

“They  not  only  sent  out  the 
familiar  jumbo  mailing  cards 
and  telegrams  to  dealers,  but 
they  also  made  hundreds  of 
personal  calls  and  used  such 
startlingly  different  ‘gimmicks’ 
as:  model  jet  planes  made  of 
Puffin  packages,  to  demonstrate 
that  the  biscuits  are  ‘so  light 


’56  Trade  Stamp 
Sales  To  Soar 

Trading  stamp  sales  by 
the  370  companies  now  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  operating  will 
top  $600,000,000  this  year, 
William  H.  Preis,  president. 
Stop  &  Save  Trading  Stamp 
Corp.,  East  Paterson,  N.  J., 
told  members  of  the  National 
Premium  Sales  Executives 
in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Preis  said  52.5%  of 
the  nation’s  48,000,000  fami¬ 
lies  are  currently  collecting 
trading  stamps  (E&P,  June 
23,  page  16). 

His  company  distributes 
Triple -S  blue  stamps 
through  Grand  Union  food 
markets  and  2,500  other  re¬ 
tail  outlets  along  the  east¬ 
ern  seaboard. 


they  almost  fly’;  corncob  pipes 
to  help  the  dealers  ‘pipe-dream 
about  their  coming  big  profits’; 
toy  trumpets  for  a  campaign 
‘worth  tooting  about,’  and  so 
on.” 

He  also  praised  the  “fine  co¬ 
operation”  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  which  acted 
as  a  consultant  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  agency. 

“We  are  gratified,”  Mr.  Tal¬ 
pas  said,  “with  the  manner  in 
which  newspapers  have  sup¬ 
ported  our  spring  campaign. 
There  is  no  question  but  what 
their  extra  effort  among  gro¬ 
cery  retailers  contributed  ma¬ 
terially  to  stimulating  neces¬ 
sary  trade  enthusiasm.” 

• 

Wolpert  Joins  Bureau 

Appointment  of  Robert  L. 
Wolpert  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  on  the  chain  store  sales 
staff  was  announced  this  week 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.  He  was  most  recently 
with  Research  Institute  of 
America. 
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Newspapers  I 
In  ’55  Got  60% 
Of  Stores’  $$ 

Newspaper  advertising  cap¬ 
tured  60%,  of  the  promotional 
dollar  spent  by  the  nation’s  de¬ 
partment  stores  during  1055. 

The  radio  and  television  share 
amounted  to  2%. 

The  remainder  was  spent  on 
direct  mail,  4%;  other  media, 
4%;  supplies  and  miscellaneous 
expenses,  5%;;  payroll,  12%; 
display,  including  payroll,  13%. 

31st  Survey 

These  facts  were  reported  by 
Sam  Flanel,  general  manager. 
Controllers’  Congress  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation,  in  releasing  the  31st 
annual  survey  of  “Departmen¬ 
tal  Merchandising  and  Oper¬ 
ating  Results  of  Departmen- 
tized  Stores.” 

The  report  shows  that  total 
promotion  expenditures  for  de¬ 
partment  stores  amounted  to 
4.2%  of  net  sales. 

The  percentage  of  net  sales 
of  each  merchandise  department 
for  each  volume  group  spent  for 
newspaper  space  also  is  shown. 
This  tabulation  reveals  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  in  stores  doing  less 
than  $1  million  annually,  only 
1.1%  of  annual  sales  in  infants’ 
and  juvenile  apparel  stores  is 
allocated  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  while  linage  costs  take 
4%  of  the  net  sales  of  house- 
wares  and  major  appliances. 

Shows  Dollar’s  Use 

The  report  shows  how  the 
stores  in  the  various  volume 

groups  used  their  promotional 
dollar.  For  example,  depart¬ 
ment  stores  doing  between  $1 
and  $2  million  annually  spent 
most  of  their  promotional 

money  —  67%  —  on  newspaper 
linage  in  1955.  The  1954  news¬ 
paper  linage  leaders  were  the 
stores  in  the  $10-$20  million 

and  over  $50  million  volume 

groups  who  spent  63%  of 
their  promotional  funds  for 
newspaper  space. 

Two  other  features  of  the 
report  are  important  guides  to 
promotional  campaign  planning. 
One  compares  the  monthly  dis¬ 
tribution  of  promotional  expen¬ 
ditures  with  the  monthly  per¬ 
centage  of  total  net  annual 
sales.  The  second  shows  the 
percentage  of  weekly  sales 
made  each  day,  during  the 
spring  and  fall  periods,  and 
points  up  the  effect  night  open¬ 
ings  have  on  all  daily  sales. 
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The  Andrea  Doria  Story  - 


'T'WO  ships  crashed  in  the  night,  a  po- 
■*“  tentially  great  tragedy  in  the  making. 
The  Boston  and  New  York  AP  bureaus 
swung  into  action,  aided  by  a  wide  seg¬ 
ment  of  The  AP  membership.  Sharply  co¬ 
ordinated  teamwork  provided  a  triumph 
of  news-gathering: 

...  14  minutes  ahead  on  the  first  bulletin. 

.  .  .  Six  on-the-seene  pictures  delivered  on 
The  AP  Wirephoto  network  more  than  half 


an  hour  before  the  spot  pictures  of  any  other 
news  service  had  even  started  to  move. 

.  .  .  Rescue  and  sinkinj^  coverage  faster 
and  more  comprehensive,  climaxed  by  the 
spectacular  shots  taken  by  the  member  Bos¬ 
ton  Traveler  and  provided  exclusively  to 
The  AP. 

...  29  spot  news  pictures  on  the  AP 
Wirephoto  network  before  3  pm  (EST). 

.  .  .  Especially  for  .AP  Wirephoto,  “one  of 
the  biggest  picture  beats  of  our  generation.” 
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-  Triumph  of  AP  Teumwork! 


Congratulations,  excellent  cov¬ 
erage  ship  collision. 

—Houston  Chronicle 

Tremendous  picture  and  news 
coverage  on  ship  collision.  Con¬ 
gratulations. 

—Spokane  Chronicle 

AP  way  out  in  front  on  ship 
story.  Superlative  copy. 

—Newark  Star  Ledger 

Enthusiastic  congratulations  for 
a  superb  job  on  collision  pictures. 

—The  New  York  Times 

AP  vastly  superior  to  opposition. 

—Long  Island  Press 

Congratulations  on  speed  and 
quality  of  boat  crash  photos.  Well 
done  indeed. 

—Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Hats  off  for  beautiful  job  on  ship 
collision. 

—Amarillo  Globe  Times 

AP  far  ahead  in  speed  and  thor¬ 
oughness  on  Andrea  Doria. 

—Shreveport  Times 


Congratulations!  Great  news 
and  photo  job  on  ship  collision. 

—Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free 
Lance  Star 

Couldn't  have  asked  for  better 
picture  selection,  nor  greater  speed 
and  efficiency  on  ship  disaster  cov¬ 
erage. 

—Detroit  Times 

Your  art  on  ship  crash  best  pos¬ 
sible.  Speed  beat  all  competition. 

—Indianapolis  News 

Marvelous  pictures  on  ship  dis¬ 
aster.  Far  superior  to  competition. 

—Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 

All  hail  to  Associated  Press  for 
splendid  ship  coverage.  Typical 
AP  job. 

—Birmingham  News 

Scored  a  clean  beat  here,  thanks 
to  your  wonderful  job  on  ship  pic¬ 
tures. 

—Cleveland  News 

Our  thanks  for  the  greatest  and 
fastest  photo  job  we  have  ever 
seen. 

—Tucson  Citizen 

Three  cheers  to  AP  staff  on 
Andrea  Doria  coverage.  Better 
than  tops. 

—Passaic  (NJ)  Herald-News 


And  so  they  ran,  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Associated  Press 
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AU  CAMPAIGNS 


Paper  Mate  Sehedules 
221  Daily,  Sun.  Papers 


Heaviest  promotional  cam¬ 
paign  in  Paper  Mate  Co.’s  his¬ 
tory,  including  color  and  black 
and  white  ads  (via  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding,  Chicago)  in  221 
metropolitan  daily  newspapers 
and  Sunday  supplements,  will 
introduce  the  firm’s  new  “re¬ 
versible”  refill  for  ball  point 
pens. 

In  addition  to  newspapers, 
print  schedule  will  include  na¬ 
tional  magazines.  A  heavy  TV 
ad  schedule  is  included. 

Record  Mueller  Drive 
In  Pajters  Starts  Sept. 

C.  F.  Mueller  &  Co.  will  re¬ 
lease  its  record  macaroni  prod¬ 
ucts  newspaper  ad  campaign 
(via  Scheideler  &  Beck,  Inc.)  in 
.32  dailies  in  23  cities  on  Thurs¬ 
days  starting  Sept.  27. 

Insertions  will  range  from 
1,200  to  300  lines. 

O-Cedar  Plans  Include 
Sunday  Supplements 

A  color  ad  program  for  0- 


Cedar  products  in  women’s 
service  and  shelter  magazines 
will  be  combined  with  an  in¬ 
tensive  campaign  in  American 
Weekly  Parade  and  This  Week 
Sunday  supplements  this  fall. 

A  series  of  six  sponge  mop 
insertions  will  run  in  This 
Week  from  late  September  to 
early  November.  A  group  of 
five  fall  ads  will  appear  in 
Parade.  Promotion  for  Dri-Glo, 
0-Cedar’s  silicone  and  wax 
polish,  will  be  concentrated  in 
tbe  American  Weekly. 

Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  Bache  &  Co.,  members  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
broke  a  campaign  (via  .Albert 
Frank-Guenther  l.aw)  in  more 
than  60  newspapers  coast  to 
coast  and  on  radio  stations  in 
eight  markets  to  introduce  its 
redesigned  publication,  “The 
Bache  Selected  List.” 

•  Cartoons  by  Steig  will  be 
featured  in  the  fall  magazine- 
newspaper  campaign  (via  An¬ 
derson  &  Cairns)  for  Dynel-cot- 


THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO. 


RACINE,  Wise.,  MARKET 

City  Zone  Population — 101,000 

• 

Per  Capita  Income — $2,061 

(Second  in  Wisconsin;  23rd  nationally) 

Per  Family  Income — $6,770 

(Third  in  WiKconsin;  20th  nationally) 

• 

Internationally  known,  Kacine  industries  with  full  employ* 
ment  provide  payrolls  to  sustain  retail  sales  of  $143  million. 

• 

The  RACINE  JOURNAL-TIMES  &  SUNDAY  BULLETIN 
serving  Racine  homes  for  100  years  deeply  penetrates  the 
market. 

• 

An  Allen-Klapp  man  contacts  the  trade  in  this  area  regu¬ 
larly.  He  knows  the  market. 

Repretenfing  Th*  MIddItwesf  Newspaper  Lisf 


THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1903 


ton  blend  underwear  by  Union  roi-r-k  r-. 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Corp.’s  tex-  1  OM  i^CWoiriciri 

ads  Isn’t  Always 
”  Top  PR  Man 


A  hrst-class  journalist  is  not 


tile  fibers  division.  Forty-one 
newspapers  are  scheduled 
addition,  full  color  page 
will  run  in  Chicago  Tribune 
Oct.  21  and  in  New  York  Timet 
magazine  Oct.  28. 

e  A  national  network  TV, 
magazine  and  newspaper  ad  , 

campaign  for  Good  Seasons  necessarily  a  first-class  public 
salad  dressing  mix  and  lettuce  ^laf'ons  man,  according  to 
will  start  this  month.  American  Thomas  J.  Deegan  Jr.,  vicepres- 
Weekly,  Parade  and  This  Week  ^dent-staff,  New  York  Central 
will  carry  7/10  page,  four  color  System. 

ads  in  September.  A  number  of  Speaking  last  week  before 
newspapers  not  carrying  these  Amerman  Managem^t  As- 
supplements  will  also  receive  swiation  Conference  at  Colgate 
ads.  Local  newspapers  will  be  N.  Y., 

used  in  markets  not  sufficiently  said: 

covered  by  supplements  or  TV.  There  is  a  misconception  in 
•  Additional  full-page  black  minds  of  some  people  con- 
and  white  newspaper  insertions  cerning  the  qualifications  re- 
were  used  July  30  by  Philip  Quired^  of  the  public  relations 
Morris  Inc.  to  debut  Spud  executive.  There  are  those  who 
cigarets  in  11  southern  and  apparently  believe  that  a  gen- 
south  western  cities  (E&P,  July  background  as  a  newspa- 

28,  page  33).  perman  is  the  sole  requisite  for 

’  ^  competence  in  public  i-elations. 

r,  .  1  c  T'-  But  it  certainly  does  not  fol- 

Donated  Space,  Time  ^  first-class  journalist 

Set  at  $900,000  is  necessarily  a  first-class  PR 

Total  dollar  volume  of  the  man.  For  the  public  relations 
time  and  space  contributed  by  executive  must  also  qualify  as 

all  media  to  the  Advertising  a  student  and  as  an  expert 

Federation  of  America’s  spon-  practitioner  of  diplomacy,  hu- 
sored  salute  to  National  Adver-  man  relations,  public  speak- 
tising  Week  last  Feb.  19-26  has  ing,  economics,  politics  .  .  .  and 
been  estimated  at  nearly  $900,-  common  sense.” 

000,  according  to  a  report  by  Mr.  Deegan  also  said  that  in 
Elon  G.  Borton,  president  and  the  ideal  set-up,  the  public  rela- 
general  manager  of  A  FA.  tions  director  works  directly 

Mr.  Borton  reported  that,  on  with  the  corporation’s  top  exec- 
the  basis  of  this  dollar  value,  utives  in  determining  company 
the  number  of  impressions  re-  policy,  in  deciding  upon  the 
suiting  from  the  AF.\’s  Ad-  most  effective  means  of  inter- 
veitising  Week  materials  might  preting  company  policy  to  the 
be  estimated  as  high  as  2!)0,-  public,  and  in  preparing  the 
000,000.  It  was  pointed  out  that  actual  presentation  of  the  com- 
this  educated  “guesstimate”  pany’s  story  for  public  infor- 
was  based  on  the  rough  adver-  mation. 
tising  rule  that  an  average  cost  • 

of  1,000  impressions  for  all 
media  is  from  $2.50  to  $3.00. 

In  making  this  report,  Mr.  HailSOIl  Dies  at  56 
Borton  said:  “These  results  rep-  r,  Rent  Hanson,  56,  news- 
resent  only  those  which  AFA  paper  retail-advertising  repre¬ 
can  trace  through  the  sale  to  sentative,  died  July  30  at  his 
and  use  of  its  materials  by  home  in  New  York  City, 
media,  and  in  no  way  attempts  iggg  Mr.  Hanson  joined 

to  estimate  the  value  of  time  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post  Ga- 
and  space  secuied  west  of  the  gette  and  later  Iwcame  business 
Rockies  thru  efforts  of  the  Ad-  manager  and  ad  director.  He 
vertising  .Association  of  the  joined  the  Philadelphia  Eve- 
West,  which  conducted  its  own  Pub/ic  Ledger  in  1939  and 

Advertising  Recognition  Week  served  as  ad  director  until 
in  cooperation  with  AF.A.”  1942. 

Mr.  Hanson  became  ad  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Sun  in 
1945  and  five  years  later  was 


4*1  Representative 


CHicaao  NBW  vokr 

•AUDOLrit  •-••71  :  MUatAI  HIU  Z-4*SI 


OBTNOIT 
thaiti  s-o*ii 


SAN  PRANCISeO 

•  UniA  l-*40t 


appointed  Maxon  Inc.,  as  its  ad 
agency  effective  Oct.  1,  to  de¬ 
velop  an  expanded  merchan¬ 
dising  and  advertising  program. 
Last  year  the  brewery  spent 
$126,212  in  newspapers  in  its 
12-state  midwestern  area. 


Griesedieek  Expanding 

Griesedieck  Bros.  Brewery 
Co.,  St.  Louis  Mo.,  this  week  associated  with  the  ad  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

In  1951  he  founded  the  R. 
Kent  Hanson  Newspaper  Retail 
Advertising  Representatives  in 
New  York. 
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More  advertisers 


place  more  linage  in 


THE  IHQUIRER 


than  in  any  other 


Philadelphia  newspaper 


Advertising  linage  is  the  final  measure 
of  a  newspaper’s  sales  power 


Ollie  Jffiilabelpfiia  linquirfr 


Constructwely  Serving  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A. 


iMchw*  Advertising  Keprtsentotives : 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

DETROIT 

West  Coast  Aepresentotives: 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

LOS  ANOBLES 

ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN.  JR. 

EDWARD  J.  LYNCH 

GEORGE  S.  DIX 

FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 

FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 

342  Madtson  Ave. 

20  N.  Wacker  Drive 

Penobscot  Bldg. 

155  Montgomery  St. 

3460  Wilshire  Boulevard 

Murray  Hill  2  5838 

Andover  3-6270 

Woodward  5-7260 

Gartield  1-7946 

Dunkirk  5-3557 
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More  To  Co-op  Ads 
Than  Double  Billing 

By  J.  M.  Kogan,  Division  Manager, 

Display  Advertising,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 


I’m  all  for  letting  light  into 
any  dark  comer.s  that  may 
exist  in  present  practices  of 
marketing,  and  agree  with  the 
facts  brought  out  in  Dr.  Hicks’ 
article  in  the  July  14th  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  but  I’m 
wondering  if  the  academic  point 
of  view  shouldn’t  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  few  words  from 
practical  advertising  men,  who 
are  after  all,  the  ones  E&P  is 
reaching. 

To  show  you  what  I  mean, 
permit  me  to  tell  a  few  things 
I’ve  observed  about  the  subject 
in  question. 

Double  billing  is  something 
we  all  know  about  and  deplore, 
but  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  co-op  advertising  don’t  begin 
and  end  in  billing  chicanery 
.  .  .  they  go  clear  back  to  the 
manufacturer’s  desk  and  any 
correcton  in  whatever  abuses 
which  exist  must  begin  there. 

Take  this  example:  .  .  .  and 
let’s  start  with  the  manufac¬ 
turer  so  that  we  can  see  just 
what  is  happening.  Suppose  we 
have  a  manufacturer  with  sev- 


'I’he  Boston  Globe 
gained  2,SSr),.‘118  lines 
in  lltri.'i  in  every 
major  classification 
of  .Advertising. 

(fCl  Complete 
Details  From  . .  7^^ 


eral  thousand  refrigerators 
that  he  wants  to  dispose  of  in 
double-quick  time.  He  is  run¬ 
ning  a  volume-geared  factory 
and  it’s  way  ahead  on  produc¬ 
tion.  The  sales  manager  is  up 
against  last  month’s  or  last 
year’s  figures  which  he  must 
beat,  or  else  .  .  .  just  like  a 
movie!  What  does  he  do,  this 
man  on  the  spot?  He  calls  a 
distributor  serving  50  counties, 
and  says: 

“See  here,  Joe,  1  expect  you 
to  sell  200  of  these  .  .  .  how 
you  do  it  is  your  lookout.’’  The 
distributor,  knowing  he  has  a 
50%  manufacturer’s  co-op  to 
work  with,  wants  to  use  it 
where  it  will  do  him  the  most 
good.  Does  he  spread  it  thin 
among  dealers  in  small  towns. 
Not  at  all!  He  knows  that  such 
dealers  don’t  advertise  and  that 
he  can  work  off  in  one  or  two 
units  about  100  of  his  allot¬ 
ment.  That  decided,  he  turns  to 
the  aggressive  dealer  in  a  big 
town,  offers  him  100%.  co-op  if 
he  will  take  the  other  100  units. 

All  goes  as  planned,  the  big 
retailer  runs  large  ads,  dis¬ 
count  sales,  trade-in  sales  or 
what  have  you,  and  charges 
the  distributor  the  national 
rate  or  whatever  he  thinks  the 
traffic  will  l>ear,  enough  any¬ 
way  to  be  profitable  in  itself, 
without  double  billing  on  the 
part  of  the  newspaper.  Reason¬ 
ing  that  his  profit  from  the 
advertising  gives  him  leeway, 
he  cuts  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
and  the  goods  move.  Every¬ 
body’s  happy;  manufacturer, 
distributor,  retailer,  newspaper 
and  consumer. 

Multiply  the  instance  by  hun¬ 
dreds  which  would  be  the  case 
where  any  big  brand  is  con¬ 


cerned  and  you  see  the  extent 
of  the  operation  and  how  many 
businesses  are  involved. 

At  what  point  do  you  ex¬ 
pect  moralists  to  step  out  once 
the  show  is  on  the  road,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is? 

The  retailer  who  lives  by  his 
wits  can  hardly  restrain  him¬ 
self  in  such  a  competitive  situ¬ 
ation.  The  newspaper  doesn’t 
act  as  policeman,  the  consumer 
doesn’t  take  the  long  view  .  .  . 
who’s  to  stop  it? 

What  Dr.  Hicks  didn’t  bring 
out,  and  a  point  highly  pertin¬ 
ent  to  us  in  the  newspaper 
business  is:  a  deplorable  state 
of  affairs  now  exists  in  the  ap¬ 
pliance  industry,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter  in  other  industries  as  well, 
and  has  for  a  long  time,  where¬ 
by  some  of  the  biggest  retailers 
must  count  their  profit  almost 
solely  in  terms  of  co-op  adver¬ 
tising  rebates.  This  source  of 
revenue,  plus  what  they  gain 
through  credit  financing,  repre¬ 
sents  their  total  take  on  a  large 
volume  of  business.  Competi¬ 
tion  today  is  such  that  the 
chance  of  normal  profits  from 
the  buying  and  selling  of  goods 
are  practically  ruled  out.  While 
this  is  the  part  of  co-op  adver¬ 
tising  “racket”  that  should  be 
leviewed  in  the  columns  of 
Euitor  &  Publisher  for  the  in¬ 
formation  and  benefit  of  your 
leaders,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
entire  picture. 

There  is  more  to  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  than  just  double 
billing. 

Joiilis  Inliiiul 

Paul  F.  Radcliffe,  formerly 
with  -Alco-Gravure  Division  of 
Publication  Corp.,  has  joined 
the  New  York  staff  of  Inland 
Newspaper  Representatives,  Inc. 
• 

Keniptoii  in  ^Frisco 

Robert  T.  Kempton  has  joined 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  as  an  account  executive 
in  the  San  Francisco  office. 


Convention 
Program  Ad 
Deductible  If- 

Washington 

-Advertisers  who  purchase  a 
limited  amount  of  space  in 
printed  programs  of  national 
political  conventions  may  take 
a  federal  tax  deduction  to 
cover  the  amount  but  only  if 
it  is  related  to  their  business 
operations. 

That  is  the  ruling  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service,  which 
.said : 

“Expenditures  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  advertising  space  in 
the  official  program  of  a  na 
tional  political  convention  con 
stitute  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expenses,  deductible 
from  gro.ss  income  under  sec¬ 
tion  162  (a)  of  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954,  pro¬ 
vided  such  expenditures  are 
reasonable  in  amount  and  bear 
a  direct  relation  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  business.  However,  to 
the  extent  that  amounts  paid 
for  such  advertising  (1)  are 
not  reasonable  in  amount,  (2) 
do  not  bear  a  direct  relation  to 
the  advertiser’s  business,  or  (3) 
exceed  the  advertising  value  of 
the  space  required,  they  will  be 
considered  as  contributions  to 
a  political  organization  and  are 
not  allowable  as  deductions  for 
federal  income  tax  jiurposes.” 

-At  IRS  office  it  was  explained 
that  the  ruling  was  responsive 
to  a  question  covering  only 
space  purchased  in  national 
convention  programs,  but  that 
the  principle  would  apply  to 
other  campaign  literature,  na¬ 
tional,  state,  or  local,  in  a  spe¬ 
cific  situation. 


m 
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Already 


More  than  a  million  readers 


ROBERT  PETERSON 


Cmmer  &  Woodwtrd.  Inc. 

Nrw  York,  Sui  FcuciKO,  Los  Anftrlcs 

Scolwu  Meeker  &  Scon  Chicago,  Detroii 
The  Leonard  Co.  Miami  Beach,  Florida 


A  sound,  stimulating  column 
that  will  win  friends  among 
older  readers. 


•  A  Weekly  Feature 

•  600  Words 

WHEN  YOU  RETIRE,  15  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City 


Sugar  Industry  Sweetens 
Advertising,  PR  Budget 

The  advertising  and  public 
relations  program  conducted  in 
daily  newspapers  in  36  market 
areas,  and  in  consumer  and 
trade  magazines,  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  and  amplified  for  the 
next  three  years,  Ernest  W. 
Greene,  president.  Sugar  -As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  announced  last 
week. 

Expenditures  (via  Leo  Burn¬ 
ett  Co.)  will  be  stepped  up 
to  $750,000  a  year  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  $100,000  for  public 
relations  and  publicity.  Since 
January,  1958,  the  campaign 
has  devoted  $500,000  a  year  to 
advertising  and  $100,000  to 
PR. 
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WESTCHESTER  GROUP 


Port  Chester  DAILY  ITEM 
White  Plains  REPORTER  DISPATCH 
Tarrytown  DAILY  NEWS 
Ossining  CITIZEN  REGISTER 


Yonkers  HERALD  STATESMAN 
Mount  Vernon  DAILY  ARGUS 
New  Rochelle  STANDARD -STAR 
Mamaroneck  DAILY  TIMES 


Peekskill  EVENING  STAR.  (Affiliated) 

'  8  CHURCH  ST..  W 


a  •  Sales  Mgt,  Survey  1956 
b  •  A  B  C  March  50,  1956 


TE  PLAINS,  N.  Y 


Another  member 

of  the  family 
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There’s  to  be  a  new  addition  to  the  Westchester  family  shortly.  The  atomic 
installation  -  soon  to  be  built  at  the  picnic  grounds  known  as  Indian  Point  -  will 
be  one  of  the  first  in  the  nation  constructed  specifically  for  civilian  production. 
No  telling  what  the  tremendous  effect  on  daily  living  of  which  this  may  be  the  fore¬ 
runner. 


One  thing  does  seem  fairly  certain  however.  It’s  going  to  be  hard  to  im¬ 
prove  the  already  dynamic  market  situation  here  in  Westchester.  T^ie  powerful  im¬ 
pact  of  the  highest  family  incomes  in  the  stale  of  New  York  -  $8,492  is  reflected 
in  retail  sales  that  exceeded  $  1,000, 923,000*last  year. 


In  most  aspects  Westchester  County  is  truly  unique.  Not  only  in  high  in¬ 
come  and  sales  but  in  that  it  is  made  up  of  nine  nucleii  or  trading  areas.  Each 
is  a  separate  local  market,  together  they  make  up  one  of  the  leading  sales  areas 
in  the  nation. 

The  Westchester  Group  Newspapers  are  the  only  media  designed  especially 
for  Westchester  County.  Nine  newspapers,  individually  edited,  each  one  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  salesman  in  its  local  area.  Together  they  make  up  a  potent  thain  for  com¬ 
plete  coverage  of  Westchester  with  daily  circulation  over  148,000^-  carrier  deliver¬ 
ed  to  seven  out  of  ten  homes. 


FTC  Attacks 
Radio  ‘Gift’ 

To  Grocers 

Washington 

Nine  major  grocery  pro¬ 
ducers  are  under  orders  to  re¬ 
ply  within  :i0  days  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commissions  charge 
that  they  are  paying  the  radio- 
TV  networks  for  time  given  hv 
the  nets  to  favored  grocery 
chains  without  charge,  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Rohinson-Patman 
Act. 

FTC  reminded  that  use  of 
third  party  intermediaries  (the 
networks)  does  not  absolve  the 
manufacturer  of  his  duty  under 
the  law  to  refrain  from  giving 
discriminatory  advertising  al¬ 
lowances. 

FTC  Chairman  John  W. 
Cwynne  said  the  unlawful  prac¬ 
tice  is  widespiead  and  other 
similar  actions  are  contem- 
l)lated. 

Resjjondent  companies  and 
amounts  allegedly  paid  to  net¬ 
works  in  monitored  psriods  are: 
('oca  Cola  Bottling  Company  of 
New  York,  $177,817;  General 
Foods  Corporation,  $8!),:!ir); 
Grovetoii  Paper  Company,  $321,- 
283;  Hudson  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.. 


$!>1),018;  P.  I.orillard  Co.,  $191,- 
930;  Pepsi  Cola  Co.,  $133,500; 
Piel  Bros.,  Inc.,  $109,440;  Sun- 
kist  Growers,  Inc.,  $39,596; 
Sunshine  Biscuits,  Inc.,  $118,- 
170. 

The  method  of  operation  de- 
.scribed  by  FTC  in  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  this:  “The  networks, 
serving  as  intermediaries,  enter 
into  agreements  with  grocery 
chains  whereby,  for  free  radio 
or  TV  time,  the  chains  agree 
to  give  in-.store  promotions  to 
named  products  in  their  stores 
located  in  the  area  reached  by 
the  network  used;  with  this  ad¬ 
ditional  promotion  as  an  extra 
inducement,  the  networks  then 
solicit  the  named  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  buy  TV  or  radio  time  at 
regular  rates. 

“Included  in  the  payments 
made  by  the  manufacturers  to 
the  networks  in  compen.sation 
for  the  in-.store  promotional 
services  furnished  by  the  par¬ 
ticipating  grocery  chains.  In 
violation  of  the  law,  the  partici¬ 
pating  manufacturers  do  not 
make  this  compensation  avail¬ 
able  to  competitors  of  the 
favored  chains.” 

According  to  the  complaints, 
CBS  and  NBC  introduced  radio 
merchandising  plans  in  1951  in 
the  New  York  City  area.  The 
CBS  plan  is  called  “Super  Mar¬ 


keting,”  and  the  chains  receive 
free  advertising  time  valued  at 
from  $100  to  approximately 
$4,700  per  week.  The  NBC  plan 
is  called  “Chain  Lightning,” 
and  free  time  for  the  chains  is 
valued  at  from  $100  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $6,600  per  week. 

ABC  introduced  a  “Mass 
Merchandi.sing”  plan  for  TV  in 
1952  and  a  “Radiodizing”  plan 
in  1955.  The  value  of  the  free 
time  for  chains  ranged  from 
$750  per  week  to  approximately 
$9,500. 

• 

Wash.  Poj^l  Runs 
.411  Star  Serlioiis 

The  \Vaslii)ifffoti  (D.C.)  Pont 
&  Times  Herald  printed  what 
is  lielieved  to  be  the  first  All 
Star  ba.seball  section  ever  pub 
lished  by  a  newspaper.  The  sec¬ 
tion  appeared  in  conjunction 
with  the  recent  All  Star  game. 

A  24  page  tabloid,  the  section 
included  histories,  rosters  and 
composite  batting  averages  of 
all  players  in  all  the  All  Star 
games  since  1933  as  well  as 
many  pictures  of  all-time  base¬ 
ball  greats. 

The  souvenir  section  sported 
a  four-color  front  ])age  picture 
of  Yankee  sluggers  Mantle  and 
Berra  and  carried  12,000  lines 
of  advertising. 


3  of  4  Homes 
Have  TV  Sets, 
ARF  Reports 

About  three  out  of  four  U.S. 
households  had  TV  sets  in  I'eb- 
ruary-March  19.56,  as  compared 
with  two  out  of  three  such 
households  in  June  1955,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  repoi-t  issued  this 
week  by  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation.  .Approxi¬ 
mately  35  million,  or  73%,  of 
all  households  had  TV  sets  in 
February-March  19.56,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  32  million,  or  67';, 
in  June  1955. 

This  increase  of  more  than 
three  million  TV  households  in 
less  than  a  year,  the  report 
notes,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
rapid  growth  since  1950  when 
only  about  five  million  house¬ 
holds  had  TV  sets. 

Entitled,  “National  Survey  of 
Television  Sets  in  U.S.  Hou.se- 
holds  —  February-March  1956,” 
the  report  shows  that  multiple- 
set  TV'  households  also  in¬ 
creased.  Of  all  TV'^  households, 
about  4.8'f  had  two  or  more 
sets  in  February-March  1956 
as  compared  with  3.5%  in  June 
19.55. 


THE  SOUTHAM  COMPANY  LIMITED 

announces  the  purchase  of 

THE  DAILY  NUGGET 

NORTH  BAY,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 

and  the  appointment  €ts 
United  States  Advertising  Representatives 
effective  August  7,  1956 

CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  INC. 

CANADIAN  DIVISION 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  ATLANTA  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 

Representing  all  Southam  Newspapers: 

CALGARY  HERALD  •  EDMONTON  JOURNAL  •  HAMILTON  SPECTATOR  •  MEDICINE  HAT  NEWS 
NORTH  BAY  NUGGET  •  OTTAWA  CITIZEN  •  WINNIPEG  TRIBUNE  •  VANCOUVER  PROVINCE 
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’’Ads  built  around  local  pictures  sell  on  sight” 

J.  D.  Fifz,  Asst  Pub.,  Morganfon  (N.  C.)  News-Herald 


\r«r  vJV 


mw 

N«MBLtn 


CHAIM  SAW 


“We  get  visual  interest  with  such  otl-beat  pictures  as  the  ‘Who  is  this 
man’  shot  ( used  to  illustrate  an  ad  for  Dobbs  hats )  ...  or  with  a  good 
product-in-action  picture  like  the  one  on  chain-saws.  Either  way,  the 
key  to  the  high  readership  of  these  ads  is  the  fact  that  we  show  local 
personalities  in  our  pictures,  thanks  to  our  Scan-A-Graver. 

“The  ‘Mystery  Man’  series  for  Dobbs  became  an  immediate  hit  witli 
our  readers  as  well  as  with  the  advertisers.  The  chain-saw  ad  demon¬ 
strates  an  approach  we  use  time  and  time  again.  Our  photographer 
goes  out,  shoots  the  product  in  action  right  on  the  scene,  using  local 
people  for  models,  and  we  have  our  ad  wrapped  up.  Familiar  faces 
and  familiar  places  in  and  about  town  lend  these  pictures  greater 
authority  than  ordinary  mat  illustrations.  Consistent  use  of  these  two 
approaches  sells  more  advertising  for  us  . . .  and  brings  more  sales  to  our 
advertisers.  And  of  course  the  Scan-A-Graver  puts  our  use  of  local 
photos  on  a  sound  cost  basis.” 


•  If  you're  looking  for  more  linage  for  your  paper 
and  more  results  for  your  advertisers,  write  for 
the  current  issue  of  "Photo-Advertising”  —  a  useful 
file  of  newspaper  advertising  ideas  and  success 
stories.  Address  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc., 
88-06  Van  Wyck  Expressway,  Jamaica,  Long  Island, 
New  York,  Dept.  100-30A1. 


WHO 


IS  this  man 


280  Broodwoy,  Ntw  York 


Citroid 

{Continued  from  page  18) 
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The  Daily  Traveler,  Arkansas  City,  Kansas 
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REPRINTED  FROM  THE  PITTSBURGH  POST-GAZETTE,  JULY  30.  1956 


1  EDITOR 


Post-Gazette  Serves 
Pittsburgh  170  Years 


i^N  JULY  29,  1786,  two  young  Pitts- 

burghers,  using  a  small  wooden 
hand  machine  hauled  laboriously  over 
the  mountains  from  Philadelphia, 
struck  off  a  one-page  newspaper.  Thus 
was  bom  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  first 
newspaper  published  west  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies. 

Today  after  170  years  of  contin¬ 
uous  publication,  the  newspaper  is 
known  as  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 
It  is  this  City’s  senior  citizen  (three 
years  older  than  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion)  and,  if  we  may  be  indulged  in  par¬ 
donable  pride,  a  very  good  one. 

J.  CJutler  Andrews,  head  of  the  his¬ 
tory  Department  at  d^iatham  College, 
wrote  a  history  of  this  newspaper  20 
years  ago.  He  told  how  the  Gazette’s 
original  owners,  John  Scull  and  Joseph 
Hall,  “gathered  together  what  infor¬ 
mation  and  advertising  they  could  find’’ 
to  get  out  the  first  number. 

We  are  still  gathering  together  what 
information  and  advertising  we  can  find. 
The  public’s  response  to  this  effort  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  results  of  the  last  15 
years  alone — an  increase  of  more  than 
100  per  cent  in  advertising  linage  and 
an  increase  of  some  17  per  cent  in 
circulation. 

’The  history  of  the  Post-Gazette  in 
its  present  form  dates  from  1927,  when 
the  late  Paul  Block  acquired  and 
merged  The  Post  and  The  Gazette  Times. 
The  lead  editorial  in  the  first  combined 
issue,  published  on  August  2  of  that 
year,  promised:  “The  Post  -  Gazette 
means  to  come  close  and  keep  close  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  its  territory. 
It  will  be  a  human,  friendly  newspaper. 


In  its  presentation  of  news,  it  will  be 
clean — and  will  unite  fairness  and  ac¬ 
curacy,” 

*  «  « 

In  the  broad  sweep  of  history,  170 
years  is  a  short  span  indeed.  But  the 
last  170  years,  in  which  this  newspaper 
has  been  an  active  participant,  have 
been  as  eventful  as  any  in  history.  They 
have  brought  wars  and  revolution^  the 
rise  and  fall  of  political  parties  and  of 
nations,  prosperity  and  depression,  no¬ 
bility  and  depravity,  joy  and  sorrow — 
in  .short,  the  whole  range  of  human  ex¬ 
perience,  all  of  which  has  been  lived  and 
relived  on  the  pages  of  the  Post-Gazette. 

If,  through  it  all,  we  have  learned 
anything  of  lasting  value,  it  should  be 
reflected  in  a  dedicated  sense  of  public 
responsibility.  In  the  daily  task  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  inform,  to  entertain,  and 
to  lead  public  opinion  in  this  great  Tri- 
State  area  we  have,  we  hope,  earned  the 
confidence  and  the  respect  of  our  fellow 
citizens.’ 

To  mark  the  passage  of  another 
milestone,  it  is  in  order  to  repeat  our 
statement  of  policy — as  a  reminder  to 
ourselves  and  as  a  renewal  of  faith  with 
our  readers : 

“The  Post-Gazette  puts  the  public 
welfare  above  any  special  interest.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  the  instrument  of 
any  group  or  sect  or  political  party. 

“In  its  news  columns,  the  Post- 
Gazette  strives  to  be  accurate,  thor¬ 
ough  and  impartial.  Its  freely-formed 
editorial  opinions  are  limited  only  by  a 
conviction  that  it  is  .the  newspaper’s 
duty  to  build  and  to  preserve  rather 
than  to  destroy  the  good  character  of 
the  individual  and  his  institutions.” 


One  of  America’s  Great  Newspapers 

William  Block  and  Paul  Block,  Jr.,  Publishors 

(Advertisement) 
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Company  Expenditures 

1955 

1954 

1  General  Motors  Corp. 

$62,587,251  $37,391,415 

2  Ford  Motor  Co . 

29,610,982 

17,999,652 

3  Chrysler  Corp . 

24,058,711 

11,787,596 

4  Distillers  Corp.  — 
Seagram’s  Ltd . 

9,810,168 

9,815,375 

5  Colgate-Palmolive  Co . 

9,335,133 

10,990,682 

6  General  Foods  Corp . 

8,665,524 

9,351,441 

7  Procter  &  Gamble  Co . 

7,946,306 

7,251,400 

8  Lever  Bros.  Co. . 

7,672,939 

6,803,797 

9  General  Electric  Co . 

7,557,414 

3,792,542 

10  National  Distillers 

Products  Corp . 

6,715,088 

6,718,375 

11  Sfudebaker-Packard  Corp. 

6,025,371 

5,121,118 

12Schen!ey  Industries,  Inc. . 

5,925,590 

6,157,600 

13  National  Dairy 

Products  Corp . 

4,811,426 

3,338,891 

14  Philip  Morris  &  Co.,  Inc. ... 

4,805,642 

1,245,847 

15  American  Tobacco  Co . 

4,273,234 

2,623,775 

16  General  Mills,  Inc . 

3,908,473 

3,186,138 

17  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

3,793,402 

3,100,393 

18  National  Biscuit  Co. . 

3,528,133 

2,354,007 

19  Armour  &  Co . 

3,407,594 

2,413,462 

20  Eastern  Airlines,  Inc . 

3,400,639 

2,819,776 

21  American  Motors  Corp . 

3,376,354 

4,015,528 

22  Swift  &  Co. . 

3,185,454 

2,971,310 

23  Standard  Brands,  Inc . 

2,884,460 

3,740,877 

24  Coca-Cola  Co. . 

2,775,109 

1,558,936 

25  Hiram  Walker 

Gooderham&  Worts  Ltd. 

2,774,618 

1,821,078 

26  Nestle  Co.,  Inc.,  The . 

2,772,989 

2,344,852 

27  Time,  Inc. . 

2,749,181 

1,380,127 

28  American  Airlines,  Inc. . 

2,697,004 

2,133,662 

29  Hunt  Foods,  Inc . 

2,645,666 

519,046 

30  Quaker  Oats  Co. . 

2,592,870 

2,136,409 

31  Socony-Mobil  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

$2,562,350 

$2,389,393 

32  Sterling  Drug,  Inc.  . 

2,552,622 

2,822,348 

33  Westinghouse  Elec.  Corp.  2,514,967 

2,184,427 

34  Gulf  Oil  Corp . 

.  2,495,161 

2,048,242 

Company  Expenditures  1955  1954 

•  •  35  American  Home  Prod.  Corp.  2,469,658  1,587,823 

•  •  36  Clorox  Chemical  Co .  2,463,665  2,330,431 

••  37  Shell  Oil  Co .  2,407,907  1,752,079 

•  •  38  Bristol-Myers  Co .  2,384,543  922,532 

•  39  Radio  Corp.  of  America ....  2,365,379  1,569,702 

••  40  Campbell  Soup  Co .  2,344,703  1,567,374 

•  •  41  Pepsi-Cola  Co .  2,314,609  1,543,614 

•  •  42  Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.) .  2,311,542  2,389,288 

•  43  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc .  2,257,430  2,087,931 

•44  Sun  Oil  Co .  2,188,692  1,610,937  i 

•  •  45  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.  ..  2,163,223  4,101,841 

••  46  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  2,110,507  2,267,630 

••  47  Gillette  Co .  2,097,957  2,296,936 

••  48  International  Cellucotton 

Products  Co .  2,007,914  1,635,247 

••  49  Liebmann  Breweries,  Inc.  2,029,431  2,435,829 

•  •  50  Borg-Warner  Corp .  1,982,556  722,908 

•  51  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana)  1,870,732  1,469,876 

••  52  Greyhound  Corp .  1,861,634  1,746,260 

••53  Borden  Co .  1,855,566  2,811,797 

54  Wm.  Wrigley  Jr.  Co .  1,829,295  1,696,520 

•  55  Publicker  Industries  Inc. ..  1,777,961  1,945,487 

•  56  Curtis  Publishing  Co .  1,722,811  2,210,773 

•  •  57  Johnson  &  Johnson .  1,714,839  878,393 

•  58  United  Airlines  Inc .  1,690,172  1,173,936 

•  •  59  Trans  World  Airlines .  1,675,558  1,167,061 

'  ■•  60  Carnation  Co. .  1,671,578  1,652,443 

•  •  61  Block  Drug  Co.,  Inc .  1,669,641  703,557 

••  62  Helene  Curtis  Industries  1,663,714  1,952,681 

•  •  63  Best  Foods,  Inc .  1,661,495  923,364 

••  64  Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc . $1,608,694  $  907,095 

••  65  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.  1,569,970  3,628,065 

66  Phillips  Petroleum  Co .  1,519,645  1,519,911 

•  •  67  Brown-Forman 

Distillers  Corp .  1,505,868  1,503,530 

•  •  68  Chesebrough-Pond’s,  Inc.*  1,444,949  1,252,267 

••  69  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  1,415,597  1,239,630 

••  70Eversharplnc .  1,403,761  178,153 


In  1955... of  the  100  leading 
general  advertisers  in  newspapers 
96  ran  in  New  York  City 
•  93  used  the  New  York  News 

•  •  67  spent  more  in  The  News 

than  in  any  other  New  York  Newspaper 

The  preference  for  The  News  includes  25  of  the  29  grocery 
product  advertisers  listed... all  10  of  the  drug  store  products,  5  of  the  9 
distillers,  3  of  the  5  airlines,  3  of  the  4  cigarettes,  3  of  the  5  automotive, 
all  3  insurance,  both  of  the  tire  and  beer  advertisers. 

Because  The  News  does  a  majority  job  for  any  advertiser  in  the 
country’s  largest  market... at  the  lowest  cost! 


Company  Expenditures 

1955 

1954 

71  Pabst  Brewing  Co . 

1,378,172 

372,795 

72  Wesson  Oil  & 

Snowdrift  Sales  Co . 

1,371,600 

1,097,355 

73  Lanolin  Plus,  Inc.^ . 

$1,368,423 

$1,707,173 

74  Pan  American 

World  Airways . 

1,355,172 

1,130,703 

75  Kellogg  Co . 

1,355,155 

1,059,120 

76  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

1,331,551 

949,585 

77  Renfield  Importers,  Ltd.  . 

1,298,745 

1,092,658 

78  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale . 

1,256,958 

1,040,396 

79  Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc . 

1,256,520 

1,118,183 

80  Continental  Oil  Co . 

1,251,430 

770,870 

81  Glenmore  Distilling  Co . 

1,232,463 

912,360 

82  Continental  Baking  Co . 

1,213,136 

438,543 

83  Mutual  Benefit  Health 
&  Accident  Assn . 

1,182,428 

1,203,130 

84  National  Airlines,  Inc . 

1,130,551 

1,003,1B9 

85  Beacon  Co . 

1,127,488 

1,466,:B8 

Company  Expenditures 

1955 

1954 

86  Texas  Co.  . 

1,125,092 

2,172,663 

87  Nebraska  Consolid.  Mills 

1,120,821 

744,626 

88  Institute  of  Life  Insurance 

1,102,294 

1,159,511 

89  Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

1,083,720 

1,061,707 

90  Consolidated  Cigar  Corp. 

1,079,303 

1,035,646 

91 B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc . 

1,044,412 

633,352 

92  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Calif.) 

1,043,057 

1,223,070 

93  Eastman  Kodak  Co . 

1,030,386 

1,708,488 

94  Avco  Mfg.  Corp.  . 

1,016,306 

1,379,852 

95  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

1,011,280 

818,794 

96  Union  Carbide 

&  Carbon  Corp . 

1,003,377 

939,235 

97  International  Latex  Corp. . 

997,678 

115,973 

98  G.  F.  Heublein  &  Bros.,  Inc. 

993,229 

760,245 

99Philco  Corp . 

990,716 

1,349,976 

100  J.  A.  Folger  &  Co. . 

990,145 

833,643 

*Chesebrough-Pond’s  Inc.  merged  June  1955. 
tFormerly  listed  as  Consolidated  Cosmetics,  Inc. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


CAMs  Tell  Their  Needs 
To  Publishers  Via  Poll 


Ky  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald-Tribune 


One  of  the  constantly  reiter¬ 
ated  remarks  made  by  speakers 
at  the  recent  ANCAM  Conven¬ 
tion  concerned  the  insufficient 
interest  shown  by  publishers  in 
classified.  The  point  was  em¬ 
phasized  by  both  Arthur  “Red” 
Motley,  publisher  of  Parade 
magazine,  and  Herman  Ridder, 
of  the  Ridder  Newspapers. 

The  writer,  accordingly,  but¬ 
tonholed  37  representative  del¬ 
egates  via  a  questionnaire  to 
determine  what  additional  help 
their  publishers  could  provide 
for  classified  were  they  to  give 
it  “all  the  attention  it  de¬ 
serves.”  Here  are  some  of  the 
answers: 

“More  ROP  promotion.” 

“More  promotion  and  more 
recognition  of  the  fact  that 
classified  is  vitally  important  to 
the  success  of  a  newspaper.” 

“More  appreciation  of  classi¬ 
fied  revenue  and  more  attention, 
specifically,  to  classified  ad 


DEANE  WEINBERG  &  CO. 

ORIGINATORS  OF 
NEWSPAPERBOY  INSURANCE 
737  Seward  Street 
Los  Angeles  38,  Calif. 


Created  end  Sold 
The  First  INDEPENDENT 
CARRIER  BOND 

Protection  without  Detail 


managers’  request  for  equip¬ 
ment  and  personnel.” 

“In  my  situation,  only  better 
facilities — ”  (This  comes  from 
a  large  midwestem  new'spaper.) 

“I  am  trying  to  get  my  pub¬ 
lisher  to  use  cuts  on  Real  Es¬ 
tate  and  Automotive.” 

“Establish  low  person-to-per¬ 
son  rates.  Create  a  better  cli¬ 
mate  for  classified.” 

“Give  CAM  latitude  on  in¬ 
centive  bonus  plans  for  in- 
crea.sed  staff  production  and 
linage  gains.” 

“Stop  taking  top  personnel 
for  display  department.  Also, 
the  wage  range  for  classified 
sales  personnel  is  too  low  for 
volume  produced.” 

“Additional  promotion  in  out¬ 
side  media.” 

“Stop  promoting  good  men 
out  of  classified!” 

“A  place  in  the  sun  for  clas¬ 
sified  in  the  Bureau  of  .Adver- 
ti.sing.” 

(Editor’s  note:  “Amen.”) 

Equal  Salary  Base 

“I  believe  that  classified 
should  be  put  on  the  same  basis 
as  display  salary-wise  and  that 
sales  personnel,  especially  the 
street  staff,  should  be  improve<l 
in  caliber  via  better  salary 
scales  to  make  classified  a  per¬ 
manent  career.” 

Other  CAMs  became  quite 
eloquent  on  the  latter  theme. 
One,  from  a  southern  city,  said 
“About  the  time  we  get  inex¬ 
perienced  people  developed  they 
start  dreaming  about  getting 
I  into  display,  the  ‘elite’  group 
both  prestige-wise  and  pay- 
wise.” 


Over  30  Years  Experience 
Newspapers  and  Magazines 
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A  number  of  CAMs  called 
for  more  advantageous  dead¬ 
lines  for  classified. 

Better  than  half  the  CAMs 
queried  indicated  that  their 
publishers  had  a  good  under¬ 
standing  of  the  value  of  classi¬ 
fied  and  were  giving  the  want 
ad  department  excellent  co¬ 
operation. 

Forecast  of  Linage 
Asked  for  a  forecast  of  lin¬ 
age  in  the  key  classifications: 
.Automotive,  Real  Estate  and 
Employment,  the  37  C.AMs  who 
responded  to  the  survey  replied 
as  follows: 

My  estimate  for  the  last  6 
months  of  ’56  for  the  following 
classifications  in  relation  to 
last  year  is: 

Same  Up  I  town 
Auto  6  7  24 

Realty  13  1!)  5 

Jobs  11  23  3 

Two  out  of  three  papers  con¬ 
tinued  to  give  classified  the 
same  amount  of  promotion 
space  in  the  last  six  months 
despite  newsprint  shortages.  Of 
the  12  newspapers  on  wTiich 
promotion  was  curtailed  7 
CAMs  said  they  noted  a  marked 
drop  in  “voluntai*y”  business. 

Here’s  how  the  papers  line  up 
in  the  matter  of  display  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  want  ad  pages — 
a  lemarkable  commentary  on 
the  transition  away  from 
“pure”  classified: 

Do  you  accept  classified  dis¬ 
play  on  the  want  ad  pages  in 
.Automotive  A'es27  No  10 
Real  Estate  Yes  24  No  13 
Employment  Y’es20  No  17 
If  not,  have  you  any  inten¬ 
tions  of  doing  so  in  the  next  6 
months  ? 

A’es  0  No  14 


Editor  F^t8  His  Words 

Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio 
The  Chagrin  Valley  Herald 
celebrated  its  10th  anniversary 
with  a  picnic  for  employes  and 
former  employes,  and  the  chief 
attraction  was  a  huge  cake 
made  up  to  look  like  Page  One 
of  the  newspaper.  Top  headline 
was  “Editor  Eats  Own  Words.” 
The  editor  of  the  Herald,  Allen 
J.  Tenny,  ate  them  to  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  the  staff. 


M(‘iiioriul  Award 

Indianapolis 
A  $.")C()  scholarship  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  late  Maurice  Ear¬ 
ly,  columni.st  for  the  Indiana 
jmlis  Star,  will  be  awarded  an 
nually  to  a  Hoosier  journalism 
student  by  the  Indianapolis 
Press  Club. 


Pica  Club 
Has  Its  60th 
Annual  Fete 


Nutley,  N.  j. 

North  Jersey’s  Pica  Club, 
organized  in  1896,  the  year  of 
President  McKinley’s  election, 
had  its  60th  annual  shore  din¬ 
ner  here  July  28.  Members  say 
it  is  the  oldest  press  club  in 
the  United  States. 

Active  membership  is  limited 
to  reporters,  editors  and  pho¬ 
tographers.  Publishers,  business 
managers  and  friends  of  the 
newsmen  are  eligible  for  asso¬ 
ciate  membership.  , 

Before  Prohibition,  the  club  ^ 
had  rooms  in  a  Paterson  bank  - 
building  and — for  a  brief  peri¬ 
od — an  honor-system  bar.  .Al-  i 
though  the  life-expectancy  of  i 
press  clubs  is  not  high,  the  * 
Pica  Club  had  a  lusty  60-year 
growth.  Without  active  mem¬ 
bership  dues  and  without  club- 
rooms  for  most  of  those  years, 
it  still  managed  to  hold  quar¬ 
terly  beefsteak  dinners,  at  no 
cost  to  the  newsmen. 

Financial  Wizardry 

This  financial  wizardry  was 
accomplished  by  the  late  George 
H.  Burke,  one  of  the  organizers 
and  for  more  than  50  years 
treasurer  of  the  organization. 
Mr.  Burke  had  been  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Paterson  Evening 
Mews  before  he  became  a  con¬ 
gressman’s  secretary  and  later 
president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Civil  Service  Commission.  As  I 
a  Lamb  and  a  Friar,  he  knew  | 
New  York’s  old-time  theatrical  I 
producers.  Twice  a  year  he 
brought  a  “hit”  show  to  Pater¬ 
son’s  Lyceum  Theater.  One 
show  was  for  the  Pica  Club’s 
treasury. 

No  treasurer’s  report  was 
ever  read.  None  dared  ask  for  ! 
one. 

Since  Mr.  Burke’s  death,  five 
years  ago,  active  members  have  l 
been  paying  dues.  I 

The  Pica  Club  got  its  name 
as  a  result  of  the  1896  presi¬ 
dential  election.  William  Mc¬ 
Kinley’s  running-mate  was  Gar¬ 
ret  A.  Hobart,  of  Paterson,  so 
the  McKinley-Hobart  inaugural 
in  1897  called  for  at-the-scene 
reporting  by  the  Paterson  press 
corps.  Mr.  Burke,  then  secre¬ 
tary  to  Rep.  James  F.  Stewart, 
told  the  hometown  reporters 
that  the  password  which  would 
get  them  through  a  rear  door 
in  the  White  House  was  “Pica”. 
The  name  was  adopted  by  the 
already-functioning  club. 
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General  Mills’  28th  year 
brings  new  record  growth 


The  fiscal  year  1955-56  was  marked  by  new 
all-time  achievements  for  General  Mills  Inc.  Both 
sales  and  earnings  broke  all  previous  records. 

Highlights  from  the  annual  report  appear 
below.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  full  story  of 
new  record  growth,  we  shall  gladly  send  you 
the  complete,  illustrated  report.  Just  write 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Relations. 


1956 

1955 

Total  Sales 

$516,052,804 

$513,651,149 

Earnings 

Dividends  Paid 

Common  Dividend  Paid 
per  share 

Net  Earnings — per  dollar 
of  sales 

— per  share  of 
common  slock 

Taxes  per  share  of 
common  stock 

Land,  buildings  and 
equipment 

Working  capital 

Stockholders’  equity 


14,056,658  i 

1 

12,383,500 

7,902,954  j 

6,736,419 

3.00 

2.50 

2.7c 

2.4c 

5.68 

5.02 

9.00 

8.16 

70,336,360 

65,289,183 

73,998,059 

67,930,732 

131,456,892 

123,156,558 

GENERAL  MILLS  believes  that  today’s 
research  is  the  key  to  tomorrow’s  success. 
As  evidence  of  this  conviction,  the  following 
different  new  products  were  introduced  by 
eight  different  divisions  of  The  Company 
during  the  past  year: 


OROCCRY  PRODUCTS 

Betty  Crocker  Date  Bar  Mix 
•  Betty  Crocker  Confetti  Angel 
Food  Cake  Mix  •  Betty  Crocker 
Chocolate  Malt  Cake  Mix  •  Betty 
Crocker  Peanut  Delight  Cake 
Mix  •  Betty  Crocker  Angel  Fluff 
Frosting  Mix. 


GENERAL  MILLS 
(CANADA)  Ltd.  PRODUCTS 

Betty  Crocker  Vanilla  Cookie 
Mix  •  Betty  Crocker  Oat  ‘n’ 
Honey  Cookie  Mix 'Betty 
Crocker  Peanut  Butter  Cookie 
Mix 


INSTITUTIONAL 

PRODUCTS 

Chocolate  Chip  Cookie  Mix 

•  Basic  (Sugar)  Cookie  Mix 

•  Oat-N-Honey  Cookie  Mix  • 
Corn  Bread  Mix 


SOYBEAN  PRODUCTS 

General  Mills  50%  Protein  De- 
hulled  Soybean  Oil  Meal  • 
General  Mills  Soybean  Millfeed 


PEED  PRODUCTS 

Larro  SureMilk  50  •  Larro 
SureBeef  50  •  Larro  SureMilk 
Keto-Kurb  •  Larro  SurePoult 
Pre-Starter  •  Larro  SureStart 


MECHANICAL  PRODUCTS 

Autofab  Short  Run  Assembly 
Machine  •  Autofab  Soldering 
Machine  •  General  Mills  Radar 
Tester 


General  Mills,  Inc. 

MInnaapolls  1,  Minnesota 


SPONGE  PRODUCTS 

O-Cel-O  Plastifoam  Bather  • 
O-Cel-O  Plastifoam  Car  Washer 
•  O-Cel-O  Plastifoam  Soap  Dish 


CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS 

Versamid  125  •  Series  of  Fatty 
Acid  Derivatives 
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AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  •  ATLANTA  JOURNAL  ANO  CONSTITUTION 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  •  DENVER  POST  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  •  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL  •  NEWARK  NEWS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES  PICAYUNE  STATES 
PHOENIX  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  •  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE  DEMOCRAT  •  TOLEDO  BLADE 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION  OVER  3,238,000  COPIES  WEEKLY 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  about  these  weekly  newspaper  grovure  mogaiines,  contact  one  of  the 
following  representatives:  The  Bronhom  Company,  Cresmer  A  Woodward,  Inc.,  Jann  A  Kelley,  Inc., 
Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Moloney,  Regon  A  Schmitt,  Inc.,  O'Mora  A  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  Scolaro,  Meeker  A 
Scott,  Inc.,  Story,  Brooks  A  Finley,  Inc. 
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(est-Read  Newspaper; 

ent  in  Northern  OhioEl 

! 

HE  USES  THE  MAGIC  FORMULA  OF 
INSPIRED  LOCAL  EDITING 


RESULTS  FOR  TOLEDO  RETAILERS! 

“Our  advertisements  in  The  Toledo  Sunday  Blade  Pictorial  have 
consistently  produced  highly  satisfactory  appliance  sales  for  us. 
Results  extend  throughout  the  week  and  often  into  the  following 
week. 

“We  feel  that  this  is  because  it  covers  local  events  and  local 
people— that  it  is  well  designed  editorially  for  the  community  it 
.serves.” 

Mr.  Ed  Shea,  President, 

Shea’s  Appliance  Store 


UNEQUALED  APPEAL  TO  OHIO  READERS! 

“We  are  so  pleased  with  our  advertising  experience  in  your 
Sunday  Blade  Pictorial  Section  that  I’m  requesting  that  you 
double  our  advertising  space. 

“We  have  had  more  favorable  comments  on  our  Pictorial  ads 
than  on  any  type  of  advertising  we  have  ever  used.  The  fact  that 
we  can  show  pictures  of  actual  furniture  and  equipment  installa¬ 
tions,  together  with  photographs  of  the  people  who  use  the  equip¬ 
ment  is,  in  my  estimation,  an  important  part  of  this  success  .story.” 

Edward  Eriksen, 

Secret  ary -Treasurer, 

Eriksen’s,  Inc.,  Office  Equipment 


QUICK  RESPONSE  FROM  A  WIDE  AREA! 

“We  have  found  that  each  Kobacker  adverti.sement  in  the  Sunday 
Blade  Pictorial  brings  quick  response  from  a  wide  area. 

“Returns  from  our  4 -color  advertisements  have  been  partic¬ 
ularly  gratifying.  The  Sunday  Blade’s  editorial  p)olicy  of  featuring 
photographs  and  stories  of  local  people  certainly  pays  off  for  us.” 

Milton  F.  Silverman, 

Vice  President, 

Kobacker  Furniture  Company 


s 
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of  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Times 
— on  Governor’s  Committee  for 
the  United  Nations. 


UI*  in  April,  195t!.  He  replaces 
John  Langone — now  on  H’or- 
cester  (Ma.'^s.)  Telegram  and 
(iazette  staff. 


Charles  Papula,  for  28 
years  court  and  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times  Union — named  confiden¬ 
tial  assistant  (for  public  re¬ 
lations)  for  the  New  York 
State  Appellate  Division,  at 
$8,8(10  a  year. 


Charles  R.  Smith — appointed 
night  manager  of  the  United 
Press,  Richmond,  Va.,  bureau. 
He  replaces  Charles  E. 
Maho.n,  now  on  day  staff. 


Milton  Kelly  —  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  Dail.y  Setes  for  the 
last  three  years 
—  named  city 
editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Howard  E. 
Miller,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Taco¬ 
ma,  Wash.  Mr. 
Kelly  was  with 
the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Daily 
Sews  from 
1943  to  19.j3. 


TODAY'S  NEWS  TODAY — ZOOM! — A  newspaper  fronn  a  mldwettern 
city  was  delivered  on  the  day  of  publication  in  England  when  Richard 
Lloyd  Jones,  Jr.,  at  right,  president  of  Tulsa's  Newspaper  Printing 
Corp.  flew  from  the  Midwest  to  England  in  9  hours,  50  minutes  in  a 
B-47  Stratojet  medium  bomber.  The  jet  service  was  arranged  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Claude  E.  Putnam,  at  left,  of  United  States  Air  Force.  Mr.  Jones 
wrote  a  five-article  series  on  his  experience  for  the  Tulsa  Tribune. 


Fix>yd  Gey.man,  former  co¬ 
owner  and  manager  of  a  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  at  Newton,  Kas., 
has  joined  the  Lebanon  (Ore.) 
Express  as  business  manager. 


Dave  Cooper,  news  editor  of 
the  Cottage  Grove  (Ore.)  Senti¬ 
nel  since  last  December,  has 
resigned  to  take  a  position  as 
Boy  Scout  field  executive  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 


Syd  Love  Jr.  has  resigned  Doyle  Gougler,  agricultural 
from  the  United  Press  to  join  editor,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post — 
the  Honolvdu  Star  Bulletin.  He  awarded  honorary  Lone  Star 
joined  the  UP  in  Los  .Angeles  Farmer  Degree  by  Texas  Fu- 
in  November,  1955.  He  previ-  ture  Farmei-s  of  America, 
ously  worked  for  the  McCook  *  *  * 

(Nebr.)  Gazette  and  Ontario 

(Calif.)  Report.  Frank  Jenkins,  publisher  of 

^  ^  ^  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Her¬ 

ald  and  News  elected  Chief 

Samuel  O.  Hancock  has  re-  white  Tail  of  the  Order  of  the  Ham: 
joined  the  United  Press  as  man-  Antelope,  a  game  conservation  joint 
ager  of  the  Marion,  Illinois  jr^-oup.  Com 

bureau.  He  replaces  Robert  ,  *  *  man. 

Ullrich,  who  has  resigned  to 

join  the  public  relations  depart-  Katherine  GillmuRe  —  on 
ment  of  Allis-Chalmers  in  Mil-  general  .staff  of  the  Mobile 
waukee.  Mr.  Hancock  started  (.Ala.)  Press;  Bunny  Honiker 
with  the  UP  in  March  of  1948.  — on  copy  de.sk  of  the  Mobile 
and  left  in  November  of  that  Register. 
year  to  work  for  Southern  11-  «  *  » 

linois  Publications  in  Herrin, 

Robert  W.  Lucas,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  —  home  from  a 
fact-finding  trip  to  Lebanon,  . 

Syria,  Jordan,  Egypt,  Cyprus  '  ♦  *  * 

and  Israel. 

^  ^  ^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Avey 

joined  editorial  staff  of  the  Akron, 
Philip  I).  .Adler,  publisher  Deming  (N.  M.)  newspapers. 


Allan  A.  Gilbert  Jr.,  Sunday 
and  special  features  editor,  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  city  editor. 
He  formerly  was  with  the 
Northwest  Arkansas  Times, 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 


JAMK.S  O’Sl'LLiVAN — promoted 
from  staff  to  newly-created  post 
of  retail  advertising  managfer, 
Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Sentinel- 
.\eu-s. 


William  Roberts,  who  does 
“The  Week’s  Wash,”  Cleveland 
Press  cartoon,  received  a  salute 
from  the  City  Council,  prais¬ 
ing  his  work. 


Herbert  A.  Kenny,  staff  of 
Boston  Post  since  1933, — award¬ 
ed  Robert  Frost  Fellowship  in 
Poetry  for  1956  by  the  Middle- 
bury  (Vt.)  College  Bread  Loaf 
Writers’  Conference. 


new  plants^?ImocUml*€ifions^^xtenjH^ 


ENGINEERS  -  ARCHtTE<^ 

,  N«w  York  17,  N.  Y.  •  Spartwtburg.  &  C. 

r«i  41  Eo»t  42iid  Stroot  Montgomory  Bldg. 

Btodntf  avoihbh  oiy»<jO(»$t 


the  Headlight  and  Graphic.  Mr. 
•Avey  is  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Mrs.  Avey  is  society 
and  local  news  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Milton  R.  Moei>‘>t,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  .Artesia  (N.M.)  Ad¬ 
vocate — on  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Durango  (Colo.)  Herald- 
News. 

*  *  « 

Mbs.  Patricia  Dunning  — 
joined  advertising  staff  of  Gal¬ 
lup  (N.M.)  Independent. 

*  *  * 

Mich.ael  I..  Posner  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the 
United  Press  bureau  in  Port¬ 
land,  Maine.  .A  graduate  of 
Boston  University,  he  joined 


John  Peter  Leacacos,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  DealePs  European 
correspondent,  and  his  wife, 
Velia,  and  Claire  MacMurray, 
Plain  Dealer  columnist — to  | 
Europe;  Mr.  Leacacos  to  head-  | 
quarters  in  Rome,  the  columnist  ) 
on  vacation. 

*  *  * 

Jean  Linscomb,  United  Press 
New  Orleans  staffer,  is  resign¬ 
ing  to  be  married  to  Jay  Hall, 
Times-Picayune  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Massey  Madison  —  | 
named  editor,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Star-News,  a  weekly. 
Mrs.  Madison  is  the  daughter 
of  Charles  Massey,  managing 
editor,  San  Francisco  .Vcm’s. 
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Paul  Dubois,  formerly  with 
the  public  relations  division  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  (Ont.)  Citizen. 


Al  Neuhaktii,  staff  writer  tor,  has  resigned  to  become  an 
and  departmental  editor  since  engineering  writer  with  Con- 
J954 — appointed  executive  city  vair  division,  General  Dynamics 
editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Corp. 

News;  Luther  Voltz,  one  time  •  ♦  * 

w-u--*''  T.  mcneiu,  h., 

f  *  ns.i-tLt  TF  to  oitv  pHi  joined  the  staff  of  the  United 
from  assistant  CL  to  city  edi-  -L  .  vt  v  i  u  i. 

tor;  Merlin  Test,  with  the  •  “  :  r 

Herald  since  1947,  moves  from  attended  the  University  of  M.n- 

eity  editor  to  makeup  editor.  * 


Pierre  Laporte,  for 


many 

years  parliamentary  correspond- 
^  ent  for  Le  Devoir  at  Quebec,  is 

Mimi  noyy  reporting  for  Le  Devoir 

James  P.  Ince,  33,  promotion  from  Ottawa.  Mr.  Laporte  had 
manager  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  resigned  from  Le  Devoir  to  run 
World  Herald,  Mr.  Ince  has  in  the  general  provincial  elec- 
lieen  in  the  editorial  and  pro-  tion.  He  was  defeated  as  an  in¬ 
motion  departments  of  the  Des  dependent  candidate. 

Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune  for  10  years.  Before 
Martin  T.  Gleason  has  that  time  he  was  with  the  As- 
joined  the  staff  of  United  Press  sociated  Press, 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  i.s  a  *  *  * 

graduate  of  St. 

University. 


J.  Charles  Baxter,  business 
editor  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Citizen — retired  after  50  years 

„  ,  on  the  paper’s  staff. 

Bonaventure  ,  *  *  * 

Lathan  Mims,  former  As-  *  »  * 

sociated  Press  news  editor  for  Ernest  L.  Arms — from  news 
North  and  South  Carolina — gen-  editor  to  business  editor  of  the 
eral  manager  of  Harrisonburg  Columbus  Citizen.  In  newspa- 
(Va.)  Daily  Sews-Record,  with 
supervision  of  all  departments 
and  responsible  for  the  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

Managing  Editor  George  H.  R.  J,  Franklin — from  man-  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  presi- 
Beebe  said  the  enlarged  city  aging  editor  of  Halifax  (N.  S.)  ticnt  of  Rockingham  Publishing 
desk  is  intended  to  provide  Chronicle- Herald  and  Mail-Star  Company,  simultaneously  an- 
more  time  for  to  new  post  of  vicepresident  in  nounced  the  retirement  of  H. 

i”'  long  range  charge  of  public  relations  of  the  Bruce  Slaven,  business  man- 

■  planning  of  lo-  two  newspapers.  Frank  \V.  Rger  of  the  News-Record  since 

(  coverage  Doyij: — promoted  from  associ-  1924. 

and  public  ate  ME  to  managing  editor;  Mr.  Mims,  a  native  of  South 
service  proj-  ERIC  R.  Dennis — from  parlia-  Carolina,  was  graduated  from 
ects.  mentary  correspondent  at  Ot-  Wooford  College  in  Spartan- 

M  R  .  N  E  u  -  tawa  to  editor  of  the  Chronicle-  burg,  S.  C.,  in  19.36,  and  im- 

iiARTH  won  Herald;  A.  E.  B.  Nickerson,  mediately  entered  the  news- 

national  recog-  formerly  sports  editor  and  edi-  paper  field.  He  served  as  a  re- 

nition  for  his  torial  writer,  now  editor  of  the  porter  for  the  Florence  (S.  C.) 

expose  of  a  Mail-Star.  Morning  News  and  as  a  re- 

Miami  nation-  *  ♦  ♦  porter  and  state  editor  of  the 

wide  mail  order  racket  invol-  Richard  R.  Curtis,  advertis-  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald.  He 

ving  religious  novelties.  He  agency  account  executive,  is  a  Lt.  Colonel  in  the  Army 

sei-ved  in  the  Knight  news-  joined  the  national  ad  staff  Reserve, 
papers  Washington  Bureau.  He  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  *  *  * 

is  a  native  of  South  Dakota  Dealer, 

where  he  worked  for  the  As-  '  *  *  *  George  Castello,  city  editor  Sun. 

■sociated  Press  ^as  owner  Hadij;y,  former  New  of  the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News- 

an  pu  IS  er  o  f  *-  „  ’  York  and  Philadelphia  newsman  Review  since  January,  1953 — 

a  weekly  tabloid  in  Sioux  Fall  .  — public  relations  chief  at  promoted  to  the  new  position 

*  *  *  Weightman,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  of  assistant  editor. 

Charles  K.  Davis,  former  advertising  agency.  *  «  * 

City  Hall  reporter  for  the 
Wichita  (Kas.)  Eagle,  to  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  as  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter. 


Ralph  Grapperhaus,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Dclmarva  News  at 
Shelbyville — appointed  to  Dela¬ 
ware  State  Board  of  Education. 


John  C.  Hopkins — returned 
to  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
Daily  News  after  three  years 
with  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Leader.  He  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Daily  News  from 
1947  to  1953. 


Nauharik 


Miss  Patricia  Forlifer, 
women’s  page,  and  Philip 
Robins,  city  staff,  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun — married. 


Louis  Myers,  formerly  on  the 
Artesia  (N,  M.)  Advocate  — 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Eddy  County  Neivs  at  Carls- 
Dean  Hewitt,  former  sports  bad,  N.  M.  Mervin  Ki.ng  of 
editor  of  the  Columbia  (Mo.)  Denver  has  joined  the  staff  as 
.Missourian,  who  has  just  re-  advertising  director, 
ceived  his  master’s  degree  from 
the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  is  a  new 
general  assignment  reporter  for 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 


B«Hmr . . .  Eenhr  Routing 


it  ntmarrtp  Confr«U 
it  A<a«Mibt«  A  ConvanleRt 
FMtiier-TMKli  Actlen 
it  PoaMva  Drtv* 
it  Shadowtaia  Ufirtlng 
it  MovIrs  B«vta 


Emilio  Tafoya — named  chief 
of  the  Cortez,  Colo.,  bureau  of 
the  Farmington  (N.M.)  Daily 
Times. 


Wayne  Young,  formerly  O.  C.  McDavid,  formerly  city 
head  of  the  journalism  depart-  editor,  Jackson  (Miss.)  State 
ment  of  the  University  of  Ida-  Times  —  appointed  Mississippi 
ho — on  Son  Diego  (Calif.)  Eve-  news  editor  and  assistant  city 
ning  Tribune  copy  desk.  TOM  editor,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Allen,  Tribune  telegraph  edi-  News. 
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THIS  IS  NATIONAL  STEEL 


Once  a  "social  outcast”— 


today  our  No.  1  canned  product 


I 
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After  it  teamed  up  with  tin  plate,  the  luscious  tomato  j  ‘V 

found  the  secret  of  universal  popularity ...  ^ 

en 

by 

no 


IN  ITS  romantic  past,  the  familiar 
tomato  has  been  many  things:  a 
love  token,  a  social  outcast,  a  medie¬ 
val  medical  prescription,  a  mantel 
decoration. 

Today,  of  course,  it  has  come  into 
its  own  as  one  of  the  most  flavorful 
and  healthful — and  zestfully  popular 
—of  all  mealtime  staples. 

This  picturesque  fruit  (technically 
it  is  a  fruit,  though  used  as  a  vege¬ 
table)  was  superstitiously  shunned  as 
poisonous  by  many,  even  as  recently 
as  the  19th  century.  It  was  first  gen¬ 
erally  introduced  into  the  U.S.  diet 
by  Maine  seafarers  as  Spanish  sauce — 
now  catsup. 

After  that,  the  tomato  began  catch¬ 
ing  on — fast.  And  the  problem  arose: 
How  to  meet  the  mass  demand  for 
this  seasonable  and  highly  perishable 
treat  the  year  round? 

The  answer — can  it.  And  it  was 
then  that  the  tomato  began  making 
history  on  the  double! 


that  the  precious  vitamins  A  and  C 
in  which  the  tomato  is  so  rich  are 
preserved  in  high  degree  in  the  sealed 
can.  The  tomato  became  a  kingpin  of 
both  our  agricultiu-al  and  our  indus¬ 
trial  economy. 

National’s  role 

Much  of  what  canning  has  done  for 
the  tomato,  it  has  also  done  for  almost 
every  food  you  can  name.  In  cans, 
practically  any  food  you  want  is 
instantly  at  hand — compact,  spoil- 
proof — with  its  peak  flavor  and 
health  properties  intact. 

Enduringly  strong,  the  “tin”can  is 
really  steel  thinly  coated  with  tin  to 
resist  corrosion.  It  takes  tin  plate  in 
enormous  quantities  to  make  the 
nearly  40  billion  cans  the  canning 
industry  uses  each  year.  And  our 
Weirton  Steel  Company  is  a  major 
supplier  of  both  electrolytic  and  hot- 
dipped  tin  plate. 

Of  covuse,  tin  plate  is  just  one  of  the 
many  steels  made  by  National  Steel. 
Our  research  and  production  men 
work  closely  with  customers  in  many 
fields  to  provide  steels  for  the  better 
products  of  all  American  industry. 

At  National  Steel,  it  is  our  constant 
goal  to  produce  still  better  and  better 
steel  of  the  quality  and  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  wanted,  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  to  our  customers. 


‘^Waiting  their  turn”  as  just  part  of  a 
day’s  prucessiii|{  supply,  these  baskets  of 
field-fresh  tomatm's  are  moved  into  the  can¬ 
ning  plant  by  an  ingenious  conveyor  l>elt. 


No.  1  Canned  Prctdiict 

From  the  time  a  New  Jerseyite — 
Harrison  Crosby — first  “tinned”  to¬ 
matoes  in  a  commercial  pack  ’way 
back  in  1847,  to  1955’s  astounding 
output  of  more  than  50,000,000  cases 
"  of  canned  tomato  products,  the  tomato 
I  has  become  one  of  our  most  im- 
?  proved  and  versatile  agricultural 
crops.  It  has  also  become,  by  all  odds, 
I  our  most  canned  one — in  the  form  of 
whole  tomatoes,  soup,  juice,  sauce, 
paste  and  other  piquant  products 
relished  daily  at  virtually  every 
■j  American  table. 

Once  canning  had  opened  up  this 
swiftly  multiplying  mass  market, 
plant  breeders  began  refining  and 
diversifying  the  tomato.  They  dou¬ 
bled  yields.  They  introduced  new 
strains  and  varieties  ranging  from 
'j  the  tiny  currant  tomato  to  the  giant 
‘  2-  to  3-lb.  beefsteak  tomato. 

'  :  Names  such  as  the  Rutgers,  the 
■;  Marglobe,  the  Greater  Baltimore,  the 
!  Pearson,  the  Moran  and  others  came 
■  to  mean  larger,  sweeter,  meatier  to¬ 
matoes,  demanded  by  the  discrimi- 
.  nating — and,  naturally,  by  the  can- 
['  ners.  Other  specialists  improved  can- 
:  ning  methods  at  the  same  time,  so 


Tomato  pulp,  seasoned  and  Hpiceil.  in  co«>kcd 
in  Hteel  vatH.  Frequent  textH  of  ttampleH  pro¬ 
vide  all-imp<»rtant  quality  check.n  Itefore 
the  pulp  in  then  moved  along  for  canning. 


NATIONAL 
.  STEEL  j 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 
WEIRTON  STEEL  COMPANY 
STRAN-STEEL  CORPORATION 
THE  HANNA  ETIRNACE  CORI*ORATION 
HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY 
NATIONAL  MINE;S  CORPORATION 
NATIONAL  STEEL  PROHL't.TS  COMPANY 


The  end  result  of  proceHsing  and  innpec- 
tion:  whole  tomatoes  and  other  tomato 
products  available  to  you  the  year  round  in 
elean,  convenient  I  in -coated  cans  of  steel. 


CORPORATION 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


PirTSBURGH,  PA 


GRANT  BUILDING 


(Obituary 

Guy  Tetrick,  73,  former  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Clarks¬ 
burg  (W.Va.)  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  until  1941;  former  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  West  Virginia  Leg¬ 
islature;  July  15. 

*  *  « 

William  J.  McElligott,  53, 
ex-reporter  for  New  York  Daily 
News  and  radio  news  writer; 
July  16. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Pauline  Mandigo,  63,  New 
York  publicist;  political  report¬ 
er  for  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press  in  1920’s;  July  17. 
«  «  * 

Elizabeth  W.  Ellison,  37, 


writer;  daughter  of  John  N. 
Wheeler,  head  of  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate;  July  15. 

»  *  ♦ 

John  M.  Black,  60,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Examiner;  for¬ 
merly  with  eastern  Hearst 
newspapers;  July  12,  after  long 
illness. 

*  «  * 

David  W.  Smith,  .56,  assi.st- 
ant  advertising  director  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  July  13. 

*  *  * 

Harry  I.  Cohen,  62,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Galveston  (Tex.) 
Tribune,  1921  to  1926,  and  a 
former  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Times,  July  11. 

*  *  # 

John  A.  Keefe.  73,  former 


editor  of  the  Willimantic 
(Conn.)  Daily  Chronicle,  July 
12. 

*  *  * 

George  P.  Sattler,  39,  for¬ 
mer  Sunday  editor  and  sports 
editor  of  the  Mansfield  (Ohio) 
News-Jorn~nal,  July  2. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Merle  E.  Hubka,  45,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  edi¬ 
torial  staff  for  13  years,  July  5. 

♦  #  * 

Morris  Morgan,  .57,  in  news¬ 
paper  circulation  and  promo¬ 
tion  for  25  years,  with  the 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  1937- 
41,  more  recently  with  Phoenix 
(Arizona)  Repttblic  and  Ga¬ 
zette,  recently,  at  Florence, 

.4riz. 

* 

Charles  D.  Rountree,  75, 


choose  with 
your  needs 
in  mind 


UNIVERSITY  MICROFILMS  OFFER  BOTH 
TYPES  OF  NEWSPAPER  REPRODUCTION 


% 

ONE  PAGE  PER  FRAME, 

recommended  by  library  specialists  for  the  clearest, 
sharpest  image,  is  reduced  on  a  16'/2  to  1  ratio. 

Easiest  reading,  it  cuts  your  backhle  storage 
requirements  by  94%  and  insures  the  quality  which 
encourages  wide  usage. 

TWO  PAGE  "ECONOMY  FORMAT” 

uses  a  reduction  ratio  of  \1V\  to  1,  condensing 
two  newspaper  pages  on  each  .55  mm.  frame. 

This  provides  the  lowest  price  available,  anywhere. 

for  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  microfilming  bockfilet  in¬ 
cluding  methodv  costs,  ond  uses. 
Ask  for  booklet,  **Newspoper  Pres* 
ervation.” 

^  UNIVERSITY  MICROFILMS 

former  president  of  Georgia 
Press  Association,  Mayor  ot 
Wrightsville,  Ga.  and  editor  of 
the  Wrightsville  Headlight 
July  27. 

#  *  ♦ 

.Arthur  H.  Schu.macher.  60, 
copy  editor,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Call-Bulletin  since 
1939,  July  24.  He  was  makeup 
editor  of  the  Miniun  iiolis 
(Minn.)  Journal,  1920-.32. 

«  *  * 

George  .1.  MacFarlane,  73, 
editor  of  the  Manitowoe  (Wis.) 
Herald-Times,  July  27.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  career  in  1901  on  the 
Manitowoc  Daily  News,  owned 
by  his  father. 

*  » 

.Arthur  B.  Jordan  Sr.,  80, 
editor  of  the  Dillon  (S.C.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  former  mayor,  July  25. 

He  was  president  of  South 

Carolina  Press  Association, 
1919-20. 

«  ♦  * 

John  .McNulty,  60,  New 

Yorker  magazine  wiiter  since  I 
1935;  previously  with  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  newspapers, 
July  29  at  Wakefield,  R.  I. 

«  *  * 

William  G.  Henderson,  77, 
onetime  manager  of  New  A'ork 
City  News  Association,  later  * 
head  of  the  New  York  Times 
radio  news  desk,  July  29.  He 
authore*!  “Newspapers  and  I.i- 
bel.” 

«  «  * 

Ruth  Brooks,  Mrs,  Rollin  T. 
Calkins,  creator  of  cros.<word 
puzzles  for  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald  for  30  years,  July  22, 
at  Bloomingdale,  III. 

*  *  4^ 

Mrs.  Marion  Hamilton 
Jones,  .58,  writer  of  the  syndi¬ 
cated  “Capital  Letters”  column, 
July  22,  at  Richmond,  Va. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Richard  ,A.  Mitchell,  79, 

I  reporter  for  the  old  New  York 
•  Sun  at  the  age  of  14,  later  its 
night  editor;  movie  publicist,  | 
July  20,  in  Los  Angeles. 

m  * 

Mary  Chandler,  77,  retired 
society  editor  (Betty  Bienville) 
of  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press 
Register  recently. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  E.  Soules,  business  ; 
manager  of  the  Peoria  (111.) 

I  Newspapers,  Inc.  since  1944, 
j  recently.  He  began  his  career 
i  as  a  reporter  on  the  Peoria 
1  Journal,  became  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal-Transcript 
in  1935. 
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Though  it  dwarfs  the  once  mijrhty  tankers 
of  ten  years  ajro,  this  huge  Cities  Service 
super  tanker  may  some  day  be 
dwarfed  itself.  That  is  the  enig¬ 
ma  of  size  and  the  essence  of 
progress  . . .  the  reason  why  we 
constantly  strive  to  better  our 
works,  no  matter  how  great  they 
seem  to  ourselves. 

In  this  light,  Cities  Service  views  its 
current  record:  The  all-time  high  in 
petroleum  production  ...  the  one-out-of- 
three  success  ratio  in  test  well  drilling— far 
above  the  ratio  for  the  industry  . . .  the  new 
|)eak  in  stockholders’  equity  . . .  and  the 
.soaring  sales  of  Cities  Service  i)etroleum 
products. 

The  significance  of  the.se  accomplishments 
lies  not  so  much  in  what  they  are  as  in  what 
they  precede  . .  .  for  they  set  the  pattern  of 
bigger  and  better  things  to  come  from 
Cities  Service. 


A  STERN  VIEW 

of 

Petroleum  Progress 


Well-Covered 
Story  Builds 
Sales  Afar 

Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

The  Winuton-Sale^n  Journal 
proved  rather  conclusively  to 
itself  recently  that  a  well  de¬ 
veloped  story  even  on  subject 
matter  outside  its  immediate 
circulation  area  can  boost  sales, 
create  interest  and  add  to  the 
general  prestige  of  the  paper. 

Managing  Editor  Worth 
Bacon  called  out  reporter  Roy 
Thompson  early  on  the  morning 
of  July  20.  (Thompson  normal¬ 
ly  works  the  night  shift).  A 
flash  flood  in  Moore  County 
had  taken  the  lives  of  a  mother 
and  her  daughter.  Her  husband 
and  two  sons  saved  themselves 
by  hanging  onto  branches. 

Mr.  Bacon  also  summoned 
Frank  Jones,  staff  photogia- 
pher,  to  go  on  the  story. 

Moore  County  is  remote  to 
the  circulation  area  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  There  was  local  interest, 
however,  with  the  victims  of 
the  flood  being  from  a  county 
where  the  Journal  circulates 
heavily. 

Radio  and  television  had 


whetted  the  appetites  of  the 
public  as  the  mere  information 
that  a  mother  and  her  child 
were  swept  to  their  death  in  a 
flash  flood  spread  around. 

It  took  the  newspaper  to  car¬ 
ry  the  full  job:  tell  the  people, 
show  the  people,  and  pinpoint 
the  many  details  they  as  read¬ 
ers  wanted  to  know  about. 

The  Journal  did  a  thorough 


job  on  the  coverage,  yet  there 
was  a  jiroblem  of  how  to  get 
this  story  to  people  in  Moore 
County. 

Staffers  Fred  Flagler  Jr.  and 
Steve  McNamara  looked  over 
the  copies  of  the  Saturday 
morning  state  edition.  They 
were  to  get  off  work  shortly 
after  midnight. 

They  volunteered  to  get  a 


carload  of  papers  and  drive  to 
Robbins,  75  miles  away. 

Night  circulation  boss  Gene 
Self  approved. 

The  reporters  turned  circula¬ 
tion  men  arrived  in  Robbins 
(population  1,500)  about  7:30 
a.m.  In  less  than  two  hours 
their  load  of  newspapers  was 
sold  out. 

The  composing  room  had 
pulled  proofs  on  some  144  point 
tvpe  that  read:  READ  ABOUT 
THE  BEAR  CREEK  DIS¬ 
ASTER  IN  THE  JOURNAL.” 
These  posters  were  attached  to 
the  side  of  the  staffers’  car. 
.A  second  thought  was  added 
after  arrival;  the  picture 
spread  on  page  .3  was  taped 
to  the  back  of  the  car. 

In  addition  to  selling  papers, 
McNamara  and  Flagler  got  a 
good  followup  of  story  and  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  cleaning  up  oper¬ 
ations  after  the  flood. 

Their  visit  to  Robbins  also 
led  to  a  scoop  on  the  finding 
of  a  third  body.  They  had  re¬ 
turned  to  their  office  Saturday 
aftemoon,  but  had  left  word 
with  the  chief  of  the  rescue 
squad  to  ‘‘let  us  know  if  any¬ 
thing  else  happens.” 

•At  1:30  a.m.  Sunday,  the 
call  came  through,  that  made 
another  page  one  story — ex¬ 
clusive  to  the  Journal. 


Blatchford  Metal  salesman  becomes 
member  of  the  working  press 


identifies,  isolates,  replaces 
contaminated  metal . . . 
helps  big  ''Daily"  out  of  a  jam. 

Worried  faces  and  furrowed 
brows  greet  me  as  I  enter  the 
shop  to  answer  a  hurry  call  from 
a  big  city  daily.  The  composing 
room’s  in  trouble  .  .  .  machines 
are  fouled  up. 

A  few  questions  ...  a  look  at 
the  balky  machines  ...  a  glance 
at  some  bum  slugs  —  and  1  figure 
it’s  a  bad  case  of  zinc  contamina¬ 
tion.  Somebody  must  have  over¬ 
looked  a  cut  when  he  dumped 
dead  metal  in  the  remelt  pot. 

I  phone  the  warehouse  to  rush 
over  new  metal,  then  we  locate 
and  pull  out  all  the  metal  pigged 
from  the  last  remelt.  Meantime, 
the  fouled-up  machines  are 
cleaned  out.  The  new  metal  ar¬ 
rives,  fresh  pigs  are  hooked  on 
the  feeders  and  the  operators  re¬ 


sume  hitting  the  keyboards.  The 
crisis  is  past. 

When  you  need  all-out 
service,  call  Blatchford 

Good  service  may  prove  as  im¬ 
portant  to  you  as  good  metal. 
You’re  sure  of  both  when  .vou  deal 
with  Blatchford.  With  more  than 
a  century  of  experience  in  the 
type  metal  business,  Blatchford 
knows  printers’  metal  problems 
and  how  to  lick  them. 

Blatchford  sales  and  service 
facilities  are  literally  all  over  the 
map.  And  these  facilities  are 
closely  tied  in  with  the  numer¬ 
ous  well-equipped  laboratories  of 
National  Lead  Company. 

So  call  for  Blatchford  Service. 
And  call  for  Blatchford  Metal. 


Blatchford 


Blatchford  Division  NATIONAL 
LEAD  COMPANY -Atlanta,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Dallas.  Philadelphia,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  St.  Louis;  New  York:  E.  W. 
Blatchford  Co.;  New  England;  Na¬ 
tional  Lead  Co.  of  Mass.,  Boston;  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast:  Morris  P.  Kirk  &  Son,  Inc., 
Los  Angeles,  Emeryville  (Calif.),  Port¬ 
land,  Seattle,  Phoenix.  Salt  Lake  City; 
Canada:  Canada  Metal  Co.,  Ltd.,  ^  . 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver. 


for 
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ALL  THEY  ASK 


for  the  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


editor  Si,  PUBLISHER  for  August  4,  1956 


METRO 


CIRCULATION 


‘PRESS’CluhHasSpecial 
Meaning  for  Ex-Carriers 


of  the  PRESS  Club  are:  promotion  on  route  work  could 

(1)  To  attach  maximum  pres-  be  erroneously  interpreted  by 

tipe  to  newspaper  route  experi-  some  parents  and  others  as  STREET  SALES  for  the  Europe 

ence  in  the  minds  of  present  and  evidence  that  the  Star  and  Ti  i-  Tribun*  are  boosted  this 

prospective  carriers,  parents,  bune  were  desperate  for  car-  using  enc  girs  as  street  y 

,  .  j  -T  ,  t  ■  promotion  program  is  attractii 

educators  and  community  lead-  riers.  f 

In  conceiving  the  PRESS  Club 

(2)  To  provide  a  new  and  campaign,  promotion  and  cir-  be  carried  on  the  person  and 
dignified  vehicle  for  giving  max-  culation  executives  agreed  that  is  thereby  easily  accessible  for 
imum  publicity  to  the  value  and  the  name  of  the  club  should  be  showing  to  friends,  relatives  and 
business  training  advantages  of  short  and  “catchy”  enough  to  acquaintances. 

route  management.  remember,  yet  it  should  convey  Application  forms  were  dis- 

(3)  To  attract  more  and  more  a  definite  meaning.  It  was  final-  tributed  by  Star  and  Tribune 
of  the  higher  type  boys  as  a  ly  decided  that  PRESS  Club  executives,  circulation  represent- 
fundamental  way  to  continual-  should  be  the  name,  since  atives  and  advertising  salesmen 
ly  improve  service  and  selling.  “Press"  is  directly  associated  to  people  with  whom  they  came 

(4)  To  help  maintain  the  with  the  newspaper  busine.ss  and  in  contact. 

present  climate  of  public  ap-  the  letters  of  the  word  could  be  t  „tters  were  sent  to  n  ition- 
preciation  of  the  benefits  of  made  to  stand  for  a  prestige-  ally  ani  l^X  prominent  per- 
newspaper  route  work  and  to  type  message. 

preserve  for  the  future  the  Further,  it  was  agreed  that  PRESS  Club  and  to  return  a 
present  day  opportunities  of  to  become  a  member  of  the  message  about  route  work  a- 
teen-age  boys  to  be  newspaper  prkss  Club  an  application  long  with  their  application 
boys  receiving  business  training  form  would  have  to  bo  filled  out  form. 

as  well  as  route  profits  for  jn  order  to  show  desire  for  such  .  r  j  j  ,  •innmvi 

their  efforts.  membershin  ^  ^ 

_  ®  .  mately  3,200  adult  former  car- 

A*'  attractive,  billfold-size  riers  had  applied  for  member- 
membership  card  seemed  the  ship  in  the  PRESS  Club. 

logical,  since  it  can  easily  Members  include-  Thomas  E. 


JEWELRY  LINAGE 


BOOST  CIRCULATION 


Circulation  -Builders 


Thast  popular 

a"Vtndinq  toi- 
o»"  for  Bow». 
paptri  rnolit  it 
p  o  1 1  i  b  1 0  for 
poop  I •  in  o 
hurry  to  got 
thoir  poptr,  ot 
points  whoro 
distribution  is 
missing. 

Coin  dreppod  in  .  .  .  papor  with¬ 
drawn  easily.  Prict  indicated. 
Waathar-rasislant.  Now  widely  used, 
with  success.  Send  for  complete 
data. 


ROUTE  TUBES^ 
DISPLAY  RACKS 
HONOR  BOXES 


Write  us  or  osk  our  represerttotive 
tor  o  somple  copy.  And  bo  sure 
to  see  *hese  others  in  Metro’s  bot- 
tery  of  proven  linage  builders 

*  Metro  Newspoper  Service 

*  Metre  Deportment  Store  Service 

*  Foshion  Keviow  Service 

*  Greoter  Sotos  Service 

*  Metro*!  Book  of  Heodtngs 


WRITE  FOR 
^CATALOG 

AND  mats 


.  .  And  many  ether  supplementary 
services  that  mean  INCREASED 
LINAGE  for  your  newspoper! 


CHARTER 


TheNEWS  VENDOR 


.Milssmikm  Mrlnl  rrnilurta  Co. 
Iia*  ralinar  M. 
Mlln-MiilMW  I‘i.  WUronkin 


A  DIVISION  OF 

STEEL  CITY  MANUFACTURINC  CO 
T0UN6ST0WN.  OHIO 


/ 


We  build  electronic  ''BRAINS"  for  guided  missiles 


A  missile's  ucetiruc)  in  r«*a<  liin*£  its  target 
«lo|M‘inls  upon  the  relialiility  of  prei-isioii 
p|«M  troiii«'  eoiilrols. 

From  llip  \ery  lir^iniiin;',  srientists  ami 
rii^iiH'ors  of  the  International  Telephone  ami 
Telegraph  Corporation  have  heen  at  work  on 
"iii<le«l  missile  systems,  applying  worhl-%\  i<le 
experienee  ami  a  seore  of  speeiai  skills. 

Fedekvi.  Telecom Mt  .Mc.ATioN  I^aborveo- 
RIESancI  Fvk.nsworth  Ki.ectromcs('omi'a\y. 
hoth  divisions  *)f  IT*  I  ,  ar**  ileepl\  eiijja^ed  in 
research,  development,  and  manufaetiire  of 
mi'sile  »ui<lanee  and  ]>reeision  remote  control 


s\  terns  .  .  .  eontrihiitin^  to  the  eoneeption  and 
operatitin  of  sm  li  missiles  as  the  I'errier,  Palos. 
Sparrow,  Meteor,  Hasial,  and  Bomure. 

Missile  “iiidanee  is  one  mor«'  field  in  whii-h 
the  ireative  eiiKineerin;!  and  the 
integrated  facilities  of  ITs'l'  are 
dexelopin^  new  eoneepts  in  elee-  (~( ),  1 
trollies  and  teleeonimimieations. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION,  67  Broad  Stroot,  Now  York  4,  N.Y 
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NE^^SPAPKK  LAW 

An  Unnamed  Brother 


Has  Aetion  for  Libel 

By  Albert  Woodruff  (iray 


In  an  action  against  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  a 
charRe  of  libel  was  based  on 
accusations  against  an  unnamed 
person,  referred  to  in  the  article 
as  a  brother  of  one  of  those 
named.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Georgia  reversed  the  dismis¬ 
sal  of  the  action  by  the  Macon 
City  Court.  (92  S.E.  2d  619.) 

In  this  action,  the  story 
charged  as  libelous  was,  in  part, 
“The  car  was  found  a  few  hours 
later  parked  at  the  Rocking 
Palace,  by  two  deputies  and  a 
patxol  car,  Adams  said.  (Cap¬ 
tain  William  Adams,  Bibb 
County  law  enforcement  of¬ 
ficer.)  Three  men  ran  from  the 
car  but  two  in  the  back  of  the 
vehicle  were  caught. 

“When  a  search  was  made  it 
was  learned  that  they  were  sit¬ 
ting  on  50  gallons  of  moonshine 
whiskey,  the  officers  said.  The 
two,  listed  as  Wayman  Davis, 
owner  and  operator  of  the 
tavern,  and  his  brother,  were 


arrested  at  the  scene,  the  re¬ 
ports  showed.  Adams  said  Davis’ 
brother,  who  was  unidentified, 
escaped  and  was  still  at  large 
late  la.st  night.” 

Grounds  for  Action 

In  the  suit,  this  “unknown” 
brother  stated  as  grounds  for 
his  action  that  he  was,  “The 
only  brother  of  Wayman  Davis 
who  had  ever  resided  in  Macon, 
Georgia.  Further  that  his  other 
three  brothers  not  only  resided 
in  Fort  Myers,  Florida,  but  on 
Feb.  13  and  14,  1955,  were  ac¬ 
tually  in  and  about  Fort  Myers, 
Florida  and  not  in  Macon, 
Georgia.  That  he  was  not  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  time  and  place  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  published  article,  was 
not  arrested,  did  not  escape  and 
was  not  guilty  of  the  crime 
charged  in  the  newspaper  arti¬ 
cle.” 

The  facts  asserted  by  the  un¬ 
named  brother  set  out  a  cause 
of  action  for  libel,  the  Georgia 


Want  up-to-the-minute 
market  data  on  over  1,500 
daily  newspaper  markets? 


ORDER  YOUR 
1957  E&P 
MARKET  GUIDE 
NOW . . . 


You'll  get  the  current-year  figures  and  accurate 
1957  forecasts  of  population,  retail  sales,  and 
individual  incomes  for  all  daily  newspaper 
markets  (more  than  a  year  ahead  of  any  other 
publication!)  .  .  .  plus  all  the  other  pertinent 
data  necessary  for  planning  advertising  sched¬ 
ules,  store  or  business  locations,  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  programs.  And  you  get  this  single 
volume  reference  library  for  only  $6. 


f 


The  Editor  A  Publisher  Co. 

Suite  1700,  1475  Broadway 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  1957  ESP  MARKET  GUIDE 

Q  $6  enclosed  Q  Bill  my  company 

Name 

Organization  .  . . 

Address  . 
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Court  ruled.  In  reinstating  this  guilty  of  being  bandits.  Where 
action,  the  court  said:  the  article  states  that  five  mem- 


“ Freedom  of  the  press  gives 
the  right  to  print  the  truth  and 
to  comment  fairly  about  the 
truth.  Freedom  of  the  press 
does  not  give  a  license  to  print 
untruths  or  half-truths  which 
are  equivalent  to  untruths  and 
which,  in  their  effect  on  a  per¬ 
son’s  character  and  reputation, 
are  often  more  damaging  and 
devastating  than  would  be  an 
outright  falsehood.” 

This  court  referred  to  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  a  well  known 
legal  authority  on  this  feature 
of  libel  law: 

“The  defamatory  words  must 
refer  to  some  ascertained  or 
a.scertainable  person  and  that 
person  must  be  the  author  of 
the  action.  If  the  words  used 
really  contain  no  reflection  on 
any  particular  individual,  no 
averment  or  innuendo  can  make 
them  defamatory. 

“If  a  man  says  ‘my  brother’ 
or  ‘my  enemy’  is  perjured  and 
hath  only  one  brother  or  one 
enemy,  such  brother  or  enemy 
can  sue;  but  if  he  says  ‘one  of 
my  brothers  is  perjured,’  and 
he  hath  several  brothers,  no 
one  of  them  can  sue  (without 
special  circumstances  to  show 
to  which  one  he  referred).  So 
if  a  man  says  to  another’s 
servant,  ‘Thy  master.  Brown, 
hath  robbed  me,’  Brown  can 
sue;  for  it  shall  not  be  intended 
that  the  person  addressed  had 
more  than  one  master  of  the 
name  of  Brown.  But  if  a  man 
said  to  a  master,  ‘One  of  thy 
servants  hath  robbed  me,’  in 
the  absence  of  special  circum¬ 
stances  no  one  could  sue,  for  it 
is  not  apparent  who  is  the  per¬ 
son  slandered.” 

One  Who  Couldn’t  Sue 
The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Conetitu- 
tion  once  published  an  instance 
of  this  character,  as  follows: 
“Friday  was  nothing  but  a  red 
I  letter  day  in  the  lives  of  the 
Chestnut  Street  Leathers  and 
I  the  Griffin  Street  Spratlers  who, 
accoiding  to  the  police,  have 
contributed  no  less  than  five 
pictures  to  Atlanta’s  rogue’s 
gallery,  all  five  subjects  being 
convicted  or  alleged  bandits.” 

!  Here  the  Georgia  court  said, 

I  in  dismissing  an  action  brought 
against  the  Constitution,  “If 
defamatory  words  are  used 
broadly  in  respect  to  a  general 
1  class  of  persons  and  there  is 
j  nothing  that  points  or  by  collo- 
j  quium  or  innuendo  can  be  made 
I  to  apply  to  a  particular  member 
1  thereof,  such  member  has  no 
:  light  of  action. 

I  “The  article  states  the  names 
of  the  five  members  of  the  two 
families  who,  it  says,  were 


bers  of  the  two  families  were 
guilty  of  crimes  and  in  the 
same  article  names  the  five  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  reference  was 
made,  the  party  to  this  action, 
not  being  one  of  the  five,  it  is 
such  a  designation  of  the  per¬ 
sons  referred  to  as  to  exclude 
from  the  mind  of  the  reader  any 
imputation  that  the  publisher 
intended  any  other  person  than 
the  ones  personally  and  speci¬ 
fically  named.” 

• 

Gannett  Stock 
Ruling  Upheld 

Portland,  Me. 

The  Maine  I>aw  Court  has 
approved  a  decision  of  Maine 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Donald  I 
W.  Webber  dismissing  a  minor¬ 
ity  stockholder’s  action  against 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.  of 
Maine  and  its  directors. 

Ralph  Ingersoll  of  Castleton, 
Va.,  and  the  R.  J.  Co.  Inc.  of 
Castleton,  were  original  plain¬ 
tiffs  in  the  bill  in  equity 
brought  in  September,  1952. 
Eight  months  later  General 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  of  Gadsden, 
Ala.,  brought  a  supplemental 
bill  of  complaint  as  new  owners 
of  the  stock  which  had  been 
held  by  Mr.  Ingersoll  and  the 
R.  J.  Co. 

They  asked  an  accounting  of 
financial  transactions  of  the 
company  from  May  1,  1949,  to 
the  date  of  the  writ,  alleging 
the  directors  had  permitted  un¬ 
justified  expenditures  of  a  large 
aggregate  amount.  They  claimed 
they  had  received  no  divi¬ 
dends  on  their  7,637  shares  of 
the  company’s  stock. 

The  Law  Court  decision, 
drawn  by  Associated  Justice 
Albert  Belliveau  and  filed  July 
25  with  Leslie  E.  Norwood, 
clerk  of  the  Maine  Supreme 
Court,  held: 

1.  That  Ingersoll  and  R.  J. 
Co.  by  sale  of  their  stock  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  time  of  filing 
the  bill  in  equity,  had  lost  their 
standing  in  this  action. 

2.  That  General  Newspapers,  ' 
Inc.,  could  not  enter  the  suit  by  i 
its  supplemental  bill  of  com-  1 
plaint  because  this  would  be  | 
a  substitution  for  the  original  | 
plaintiffs  for  the  purposes  of  j 
prosecuting  the  original  bill  I 
and  would  thus  open  the  door 
to  such  substitutions  against 
the  objection  of  the  other  party 
to  the  suit  without  need  for 
permission  of  the  court. 

This,  in  effect,  was  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  Gannett  lawyers. 
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X  Newspaper  of  My  Own 

Creative  Journalism 
Alive  in  Small  Towns 
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By  Krn  .Metzler 


Eugene,  Ore. 

.\t  the  atre  of  63  William  M. 
(Bill)  Tuprman  has  been  run¬ 
ning  his  own  weekly  newspaper 
on  the  Oregon  Coast  for  18 
months  with  just  one  regret. 

“I  only  wish  I’d  had  brains 
enough  to  think  of  this  when 
I  got  out  of  college,”  he  said. 
“It’s  an  experience  I  wouldn’t 
have  missed.” 

Mr.  Tugman  easily  recognizes 
his  resignation  as  editor  of  the 
Eugene  Register-Guard  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  weekly  Port  Umpqtia 
Courier  as  a  ‘‘sort  of  man-bites- 
(log  story — leaving  a  secure 
position  to  start  all  over  again 
at  one-third  the  salary.” 

But  as  Bill  Tugman  sees  it, 
the  small  community  paper 
represents  first,  a  way  of  life, 
and  second,  an  up-and-coming 
element  of  .\merican  Journalism. 

Whistle  Stop  Philosophy 

Perhaps  it  can  best  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  recounting  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  1939  when  Mr.  Tug¬ 
man  dropped  in  to  see  a  friend, 
the  late  Edwin  L.  James,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times.  During  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  James  remarked,  “Say, 
what  in  the  world  are  you  doing 
out  at  that  whistle  stop  in 
Oregon  ?” 

“It  may  be  hard  for  you  to 
understand,”  replied  Mr.  Tug¬ 
man.  “You  deal  with  7,000,000 
people  in  New  York  at  long 
range.  I  deal  with  70,000  people 
in  I^ne  County  at  very  close 
range.  Nobody  can  come  in  to 
see  you  except  the  elect — you’re 
almost  as  invisible  as  God.  Well, 
the  editor  of  the  Register- 
Guard  is  not  only  visible,  but 
every  last  one  of  the  70,000 
holds  it  his  inalienable  right  to 
come  in  and  call  the  editor  a 
nasty  name.” 

Mistakes  Are  His  Own 

Today  Bill  Tugman  deals  with 
7,000  people  around  the  coastal 
community  of  Reedsport,  Ore. 
at  such  close  range  that  any¬ 
body  considers  it  a  right — and 
a  duty — to  inform  the  editor  of 
the  Courier  about  anything 
from  a  PT.\  meeting  to  a  little 
girl’s  birthday  party.  The  big¬ 
gest  fish  caught  and  the  first 
trillium  of  Spring  are  page  one 
stories. 

Perhaps  no  other  brand  of 
journalism  has  the  compensa¬ 


tions,  or  the  occupational  haz¬ 
ards,  of  small-town  publishing. 
.\s  is  typical  on  small  weeklies, 
.Mr.  Tugman  is  not  only  editor 
and  publisher,  but  business  man¬ 
ager,  advertising  manager,  chief 
copy  writer,  news  editor,  re¬ 
porter,  photographer  and  proof¬ 
reader.  Thus  most  any  mistake 
in  the  paper  is  likely  to  be  his, 
not  something  to  be  blamed  on 
a  remote  hireling. 

.4  further  hazard  is  being 
cornered  in  an  alley  by  a  group 
of  youngsters  demanding  to 
know  why  their  picture  wasn't 
used  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Tugman  took  over  his 
present  duties  after  28  years  as 
editor  of  the  Register-Guard, 
having  previously  worked  on 
several  eastern  newspapers 
following  his  graduation  from 
Harvard. 

“Having  started  out  in  the 
footsteps  of  Richard  Harding 
Davis  and  deflected  by  one  thing 
or  another,  including  a  wife  and 
a  rather  large  family,  I  became 
interested  in  small  town  pub¬ 
lications  as  not  only  a  means 
of  making  a  living  but  as  a  way 
of  life,”  he  said.  “Naturally 
there  went  with  it  a  long-time 
desire  to  have  a  newspaper  of 
my  own.” 

So  when  an  opportunity  came 
to  purchase  the  Reedsport  week¬ 
ly  at  a  price  he  could  afford,  he 
was  ready.  At  the  age  of  61  he 
was  beginning  a  new  career 
that  would  have  made  many  a 
younger  man  wonder  about  the 
long  hours  and  hard  work. 

Editorial  Fervor 

But  Bill  Tugman  thrives  on 
it.  And  it  wasn’t  long  before  he 
plunged  into  the  community 
problems  of  the  Reedsport  area 
with  the  same  editorial  fervor 
that  had  marked  his  career  on 
the  Register-Guard. 

“The  community  newspaper  is 
really  the  creative  newspaper  of 
the  moment,”  Mr.  Tugman  sai<l. 
“I’m  not  saying  all  the  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  are  stag¬ 
nant,  but  in  the  main  the  big 
dailies  are  in  a  stereotype  while 
the  community  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
development  and  flux  from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

“I  think  the  great  critics  of 
the  American  press  have  missed 
the  mark.  It’s  like  looking 
through  a  microscope  with  one 


Publisher  Bill  Tugman,  a(  right,  chats  with  his  son,  Tom,  outside  the 
Port  Umpqua  Courier  office  at  Reedsport,  Ore. 


part  of  the  field  covered  up. 
They  look  at  the  great  publica¬ 
tions  and  cry  over  monolithic 
and  monopolistic  journalism, 
but  they  haven’t  really  seen 
what  is  happening. 

“The  big  daily  today  has  be¬ 
come  a  bulletin  sendee.  It’s  be¬ 
ing  encroached  on  from  two 
ends.  The  news  magazines  have 
taken  over  most  of  the  work  of 
interpretation  and  the  small 
dailies  and  weeklies  have  taken 
over  the  home-town  human  in¬ 
terest. 

“There  are  more  than  10,000 
weeklies  and  small  dailies  in  the 
country  today  and  their  collec¬ 
tive  influence  on  the  life  of  our 
times  is  something  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with. 

“When  a  big  daily  speaks  the 
boys  at  City  Hall  at  least  read 
it — but  I  think  you’d  have  to 
say  they  haven’t  always  paid 
much  attention.  But  in  a  small 
town  like  Coquille  (Ore.),  when 
Ralph  Stuller  (editor  of  the 
Coquille  Sentinel)  speaks,  it’s 
a  direct  personal  relationship 
between  him  and  the  city  of¬ 
ficials.” 

Making  Ends  Meet 

The  biggest  problem  in  run¬ 
ning  a  small  community  paper, 
according  to  this  publisher,  is 
simply  making  ends  meet.  It 
isn’t  always  easy.  .Added  to 
this  are  problems  of  time  and 
strength  be:;ause  the  rigors  of 


small-town  publishing  are  de¬ 
manding. 

“.As  a  weekly  editor,  you’re  on 
call  24  hours  a  day  seven  days 
a  week,”  said  Mr.  Tugman. 

There’s  a  third  consi<leration 
in  running  a  weekly — whether 
you’re  good  enough. 

“I  mean  that  seriously,”  he 
said.  “The  community  paper  is 
responsible  to  a  large  extent 
for  the  peace  of  the  community. 
On  any  of  the  big  problems, 
such  as  labor  relations,  if  we 
are  careless  in  our  handling  of 
it  we  may  have  riots  on  our 
hands. 

But  there  are  proud  moments 
in  knowing  that  you,  as  a  week¬ 
ly  publisher,  are  having  a  hand 
in  shaping  the  destiny  of  your 
community. 

One  of  the  hottest  controver¬ 
sies  of  the  moment  in  the  Reeds¬ 
port  area  is  the  que.stion  of  con¬ 
solidating  three  separate  school 
systems  into  one  large  district. 
One  night  when  Mr.  Tugman 
was  covering  a  school  boanl 
meeting  in  the  nearby  commun¬ 
ity  of  Gardiner,  he  was  asked 
publicly  where  he  stands  on  the 
issue.  He  admitted  freely  that 
he  definitely  favored  consolida¬ 
tion. 

“To  be  a  pro-consolidationist 
in  Gardiner  is  supposerl  to  be 
fatal,”  Mr.  Tugman  chuckled. 
“But  no  lightning  struck.  In¬ 
stead,  they  put  me  on  the  budg¬ 
et  committee.” 
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BOOKS  L\  REVIEW 


2000  Feature  Ideas, 
And  Usage  Up  to  Date 

By  Prof,  Uos<’oe  PLllard 


IF  YOU  MUST  WRITE.  By  W.  H. 
Johnson.  New  York :  15  E.  40th.  The 
Philosophical  library.  98  pp.  $2.75. 


Writers,  like  all  Gaul,  are 
divided  into  three  groups:  Those 
who  lenounce  the  Split  Infini¬ 
tive  and  all  its  users;  those  who 
split  every  infinitive  they  can 
lay  an  adverb  to — and  those 
who  discriminate. 

A  Gallup  poll  of  writers  and 
editors  would  probably  show  a 
mandate  majority  voting  for 
discriminators.  The  discrimin¬ 
ators  split  an  infinitive  u'h‘ n  to 
leave  it  unsplit  would  c'otid  the 
meaning , 

Take  this  sentence;  “He  in¬ 
tends  entirely  to  eliminate  the 
worst  of  his  enemies.”  Mr. 
Johnson  takes  a  look  at  that 
•sentence  in  his  updated  little 
book  on  Writing.  He  says  it 
obviou.<ly  means  “the  elimina¬ 
tion  is  to  be  entire.”  If  you 
edit  it  to  read,  “He  intends 
entirely  to  eliminate  .  .  .” 
you’ve  eliminated  the  split  but 
fogged  up  the  reader.  The  en- 
tireh/  could  modify  intends. 

Or  if  you  copyread  like  this: 
“He  intends  to  eliminate  en¬ 
tirely  the  worst  .  .  .”  the  «w- 
tirelii  could  modify  the  worst. 
Of  course,  where  clarity  is  not 
at  stake,  an  infinitive  should 
preserve  its  unsplit  purity. 
needlessly  rash,  intruding  ad¬ 
verb  would  impair  the  force. 
.4nd  with  this,  Mr.  Johnson 
agrees,  quoting  from  a  learned 
tract:  “.  .  .  enabling  one  more 
to  readily  distinguish  raised 
surfaces.” 

Actually  this  isn’t  Knglish 


at  all.  It’s  learnedcse.  Often 
much  that  passes  for  profun¬ 
dity  is  merely  bad  writing.  It’s 
almost  reached  the  point  where 
a  writer  on  reader-interest  or 
public  opinion  must  quote  the 
Poisson  theory  of  distribution 
and  reduce  at  least  one  simple 
conclusion  to  pi-squared  over  x 
equals  C  multiplied  by  Chi. 
That  is,  if  he  wants  to  con¬ 
tribute  for  free  to  a  learnecl 
journal. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Johnson  concedes  that  in¬ 
finitives  should  never  be  split 
unless  they  should  be.  Often 
they  should,  he  argues.  And  he 
suggests  this  neat  and  credible 
origin  of  the  ukase: 

“One  sultry  afternoon,  a 
drowsy  schoolteacher  was  at  a 
loss  for  words.  To  fill  time,  he 
devised  a  rule  called  the  Split 
Infinitive.  In  due  course,  some 
of  his  class  grew  up  and  spread 
this  rule  as  an  invariable 
canon.  No  other  explanation 
seems  possible  for  one  of  the 
most  ridiculous  never-neveis 
that  ever  got  into  a  textbook.” 

We  can’t  live  by  bread  alone. 
Nor  can  we  write  by  rules 
alone.  Writing  is  communica¬ 
tion — by  a  richness  of  thought 
that  is  logical,  lucid,  and  easily 
leadable. 

Yet  in  New  Y’ork  the  other 
day,  a  writer  with  an  excellent 
record  and  a  nationally  read 
column  was  fired  because  the 
boss,  a  former  schoolteacher, 
thought  split  infinitives  some¬ 
how  immoral  and  that  may 
could  be  used  only  to  imply 
permission.  Grammar  is  inexor- 
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ably  logical. 

So  a  compact  book,  small 
enough  to  lie  unobtrusive  by 
your  typewriter  and  easy  to 
handle,  is  manna  to  newsmen 
who  have  to  fight  the  clock. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Johnson  is  cur¬ 
rent  and  urbane.  Among  his 
usage-and-grammar  souvenirs, 
he  di.scusses  verbosity,  techni¬ 
cal  writing,  cliches,  and  the  use 
of  do  as  a  substitute  word ; 
unattached  participles  and 
phrases,  ways  to  offer  a  manu¬ 
script  for  sale,  and  editorial 
responsibility. 

He  quotes  a  I.ondon  news¬ 
paper  as  writing  this:  “A  po¬ 
litical  force  situated  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  circle  has  the  choice 
of  thrusting  outwards  axially 
at  any  of  a  number  of  oppon¬ 
ents  ranging  round  its  circum¬ 
ference.”  The  chief  trouble  with 
this  misuse  of  axially  is  that 
it  both  confuses  the  reader  and 
leaves  him  thinking  that  news- 
liapers  are  half-educated.  What 
the  writer  meant,  of  course  was 
radially.  A  circle  is  two-dimen¬ 
sional;  it  cannot  have  a  third- 
dimensional  axis. 

Mr.  Johnson  makes  the  too- 
often  needed  point  that  punctu¬ 
ation  is  strictly  for  quick  un¬ 
derstanding.  The  comma  sym¬ 
bolizes  an  early  curved  knife 
used  for  dismembering  animals. 
So  a  comma  should  be  used 
to  break  up  the  parts  of  a 
sentence,  like  a  conveniently 
carved  joint  of  beef — to  make 
it  easy  for  the  reader  to  handle 
it  in  his  mind.  When  that  isn’t 
necessary,  the  comma  isn’t  ne¬ 
cessary. 

Young  writers,  heavy  with 
gestating  grammar,  are  apt  to 
sprinkle  commas  around  like 
confetti.  One  harried  city  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  annoyed  at  a  new  re¬ 
porter’s  overuse  of  his  comma 
key,  sent  a  copyboy  to  the 
nearest  hardware  store  to  buy 
a  rat-tail  file.  The  editor  filed 
the  comma  key  off  the  re¬ 
porter’s  typewriter  and  said  in 
72-point  boldface,  all  caps: 

“Now  you  can  hit  your 
comma  key  as  much  as  you 
like.” 

• 

Government  Manual 

Washington 

The  1956-57  edition  of  the 
United  States  Government  Or¬ 
ganizational  Manual  is  now 
available  at  $1  per  copy  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Government  Printing 
Office.  The  792-page  guide  to 
the  Federal  Government  fea¬ 
tures  a  56-page  section  outlin¬ 
ing  brief  histories  of  agencies 
whose  functions  have  been 
abolished  or  transferred  since 
March  4,  1933. 


Suntluy  Feature  Ideas 
For  Free-Lancers 


2000  FF.ATURE  ARTICLES  YOU 
CAN  WRITE  AND  SELL.  By  Frank 
A.  Dickson.  New  York,  292  Lexington 
Av. :  The  Perennial  Press.  89  pp.  $2. 


A  girl  from  Texas,  wind¬ 
blown  and  hardy,  spent  a  sum¬ 
mer  goldmining  in  Northwest 
Georgia,  ’49er  style.  Mr.  Dick¬ 
son  sold  three  features  about 
her  experiences:  to  a  Georgia 
Sunday  newspaper,  a  weekly 
magazine,  and  an  outdoor 
monthly.  So  in  this  book  of 
2000  assignment  ideas,  Mr. 
Dickson,  the  author,  lists  the 
girl  goldminer.  He  points  out 
wisely  that  all  features  should 
have  a  state  local  angle  to  tie 
similar  facts  to. 

His  assignment  ideas  make 
good  points  of  departure.  They 
can  be  added  to  and  localized. 
Certainly  the  large  number  of 
them,  organized  by  subject,  save 
an  editor’s  or  a  free-lancer’s 
time.  Mr.  Dickson  cites  a  re¬ 
porter’s  lesson  from  the  late 
Morrill  Goddard,  feature  editor 
of  Hearst’s  American  Weekly. 

Goddard  blew  up  when  the 
writer  retunied  with  a  story 
about  a  visiting  French  stylist’s 
views  on  the  typical  American 
woman’s  figure.  Dry  and  worth¬ 
less,  he  told  the  reporter.  But 
there  was  story  there. 

“Go  back  and  find  out  where 
the  designer  got  the  400  women 
who  posed  for  the  400  different 
dress  forms  he  turned  out  last 
year,”  Goddard  said.  “How 
does  he  persuade  a  lovely  lady 
to  lend  him  her  lines?  Have 
husbands  threatened  him  on 
recognizing  a  wifely  figure  in 
a  new  design?” 

• 

Hookt»  R€*ceive<l 

dlAMBERS'  BIOr.RAPHICAL  mC- 
nONARY,  195ti  revision.  Edited  by 
William  G«ldie  and  J.  Liddell  Geddie. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  lOOti 
pp.  $6.95.  A  concise  Who's  Who  of  the 
great  of  all  nations  and  all  times 
plus  thumbnail  biographies  of  many 
liersons  not  of  that  standing  who  are 
apt  to  occur  in  general  reading. 

EFFEtmVE  ADVERTISING  COPY. 
By  Merrill  DeVoe.  New  York :  Tlie 
Macmillan  Co.  717  pp.  18.75.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  work  for  copy  writer*,  copy 
planners,  and  advertising  managers. 

MICRORECORDING,  Industrial  and 
Library  Applications.  By  Chester  M. 
licwis  and  William  II.  OfTenhauser,  Jr. 
New  York,  260  Fifth  Ave. :  Intersci¬ 
ence  Publishers.  466  pp.  $8.60.  A  clear 
picture  of  the  newest  methods  of  film 
recording  for  business,  law,  and  news- 
pB|>ers. 

• 

$124,000  Estate 

Milwaukee,  Wi.s, 

Miss  Florence  Rowland,  a 
M Uwaukee  Journal  employe  who 
died  Jan.  22,  left  an  estate  of 
$124,967,  according  to  a  petition 
for  probating  her  will  filed  in 
County  Court. 


\ 
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j  can  they  get 
in  New  England 


Holy  hamburgers!  The  way  these  Yankees  pack 
away  groceries  you’d  think  the  ration  books 
were  right  around  the  corner.  The  experts 
liave  just  checked  out  the  sales  tickets  and 
New  England's  out-eating  the  country  .  .  .  with 
families  buying  $193  more  than  the  national 
average,  highest  per  capita  food  hill  of  any 
S.  region. 

How  hungry  can  they  get?  It  takes  more  than 
food  to  satisfy  New  England.  Their  demands 
are  insatiable  ...  for  apparel,  drugs,  automo¬ 
tive,  home  furnishings  .  .  .  consumer  merchan¬ 
dise  of  every  description!  And  husinesswise 
.  .  .  who  can  fill  the  capacious  maw  of  NE’s 
25.000  round-the-clock-running  factories? 

(Chemicals,  aircraft,  office  equipment.  .  .motors, 
firearms,  electronics  .  .  .  leather,  lumber,  metal¬ 
working  .  .  .  textiles,  atomic  power,  optics  .  .  . 
fishing,  resorts,  agriculture  .  .  .  electric  utilities, 
railroads,  shipping  .  .  .  rubber,  plastics,  phar¬ 
maceuticals  .  .  .  the  span  of  New  England’s  in¬ 
dustry  is  as  broad  as  all  I’.  S.  business  and 
commerce.  They’re  the  most  diversifying  folks 
under  the  manufacturing  sun  .  .  .  they  stack  up 
first-rate  in  every  field  they  enter  .  .  .  their 
growth  rate  is  little  short  of  fantastic. 

Hungry?  Nobody’s  needs  are  greater  than  those 
of  New  England.  Per  capita,  it’s  earning,  sav¬ 
ing  and  spending  more .  .  .  building,  buying  and 
booming  faster  than  any  other  region  in 
America.  If  you’re  a  marketing  man,  make  the 
most  of  it  .  .  .  feed  your  product  to  the  Yankees 
\  ia  these  New  England  newspapers. 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these  newspaper  ieaders: 

MAINE— Banfor  Daily  Nfwt  (M).  (E).  Walthaai  News  Trikunt  (E).  War-  CONNECTICUT— AnMnia  SMtinal  (E). 

VERMONT — Bam  TiaiM  (E),  Bannini-  casttr  Ttltiraai  and  Ennini  Gazettt  Bridffport  Post  (S).  Bridftpart  Pnal- 

ton  Banner  (E),  Burlin|ton  Frte  Prtn  (MAE),  Worttstar  Sunday  Teltiram  (S).  Ttlefram  (MAE).  Briitol  Prats  (E), 

(M>,  Rutland  Harald  (M).  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord  Monitor-  Danbury  Ncwt-rimcs  (E).  Hartford 

MASSACHUSETTS — Boston  Globa  (MAE),  Patriot  (E),  Manchastar  Union  Laadar  Courant  (M),  Hartford  (iourant  (S). 

Boston  Globa  (S),  Brockton  Enterprise  A  and  Na«  Hanpsliira  Sunday  Newt  (M,  Hartford  Tinias  (E).  Meriden  Record- 

Timas  (E),  Fall  Rhrar  Herald  Newt  (E).  CAS).  Journal  (MAE).  New  BriUin  Harald  (E). 

Fitchburi  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  Newt  RHODE  ISLAND  —  West  Warwick  Paw-  New  Hann  Retitter  (EAS),  Norwich 

(E).  Hamtiill  Gaiette  (E),  Lasrrence  luxet  Valley  Daily  Times  (E),  Prosidence  Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE),  Torrinftan 

Eaile-Tribune  (MAE),  Lynn  Item  (E),  Bulletin  (E),  Prosidance  Journal  (M),  Reiister  (E),  Waterbury  Republican  A 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield  Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  American  (MAE),  Waterbury  Republican 

Berkshire  Eaile  (E),  Taunton  Ganttc  (E).  (MAS). 
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PROMOTION 

Canadians  Produce 
Some  Fine  Ads,  Too 

By  T.  S.  Ir\  in 


Growing  interest  among  U.S. 
advertisers  and  agencies  in 
Canadian  markets  is  sure  to  be 
stimulated  even  further  by  the 
current  issue  of  “Canadian 
Markets,”  published  by  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Although  intended  primarily 
for  Canadian  advertisers  and 
agencies,  this  book  holds  much 
information  for  U.S.  marketers. 
In  addition  to  specific  market 
infoimation  on  some  -'jO  mar¬ 
kets  throughout  the  Dominion, 
it  contains  a  number  of  in¬ 
formative  pieces  on  various 
Canadian  newspapers  and  news¬ 
paper  personalities. 

There  is  also  an  excellent  dis- 
l)lay  of  current  advertising 
running  in  Canadian  dailies 
that  shows  that  our  neighbors 
are  producing  ads  that  idval 
the  best  done  by  our  Madison 
Avenue  folk. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  mar¬ 
ket  publications  that  comes 
across  this  desk.  It  shows  that 
market  information  need  not 
be  handled  just  as  a  bunch  of 
dull  statistics. 

Dotvn  on  the  Farm 

A  study  of  “Newspaper  and 
Magazine  Circulation  in  Rural 
Wisconsin”  by  I).  T.  Myren, 
published  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  department  of  agii- 
cultural  journalism,  contains 
some  heartening  information 
about  daily  newspapers. 

Once  you  beat  your  way 
through  the  language  in  which 
too  many  researchers  try  ap¬ 
parently  to  hide  what  they 
have  researched,  you  learn  that 
farm  families  are  great  readers 


Retail  Managers! 

HOME  FASHION  TIME 

Sept.  20-29 

Nothing  to  buy  .  .  .  write  or  wire 
for  free  brochure  on  new  fashion 
promotion  of  furniture  and  carpet 
industries.  Ran  in  700  newspapers 
in  1955. 

HOME  FURNISHINGS 
INDUSTRY  COMMITTEE 

666  Lake  Shore  Drive 
Chicago  11,  III. 


of  daily  newspapers.  In  I'ural 
Wisconsin,  at  least,  they  seem 
to  prefer  the  dailies  to  all  other 
periodical  reading  matter  — 
weeklies,  farm  publications, 
general  magazines,  women’s 
service  magazines. 

For  paj)ers  with  farm  fam¬ 
ilies  within  their  circulation 
territory,  or  nearby,  this  study 
would  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  is  gold  in  them  thar’  hay¬ 
stacks. 

Tick  of  Time 

There  is  nothing  particulaily 
modest  about  the  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Time,  It  calls  itself 
“.4merica’s  best  suburban  daily 
newspaper.”  But  that’s  its  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  business  is  to  tell  you 
about  a  booklet  Greenwich  Time 
has  produced  that  you  ought  to 
read.  It’s  really  good. 

“What  makes  Time  tick?” 
is  the  title.  The  purpo.se  is  “to 
help  you  understand  how  your 
newspaper  works  for  you  and 
the  community.”  It  fulfills  that 
purpose  most  admirably  in  copy 
that  is  easy  to  read  and  easy 
to  understand. 

This  booklet  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  companion  piece  to  another 
booklet  Greenwich  Time  uses, 
“The  Story  Behind  Greenwich 
Time.”  The  story  booklet  fol¬ 
lows  the  usual  pattern  of  plant 
tour  booklets,  explaining  in 
simj)le  text  and  good  pictures 
how  each  department  of  the 
paper  functions. 

But  the  tick  booklet  deserves 
some  kind  of  prize.  It’s  the  kind 
of  story  that  ought  to  run  as  a 
page  in  every  U.S.  daily  during 
National  Newspaper  Week. 


II  you  k«vo  lntorn«flon«l  butlnon 
Intorosh  attocUfod  with  publishing, 
printing,  advnrtising  or  commareial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch 
with  thosa  activitias  in  Australia  and 
Naw  Zealand,  raad  Nawspapar  Naws, 
tha  national  monthly  business  naws¬ 
papar  devoted  to  thosa  closely  ro¬ 
tated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $330, 
Write  for  sample  copy. 


Film  Presents 


SINGLED  OUT  for  special  recog¬ 
nition  at  service  pin  ceremony 
of  the  Waco  (Tex.)  News-Tribune 
and  Times-Herald  were  (left  to 
right)  T.  D.  (Doug)  Sedberry, 
mechanical  superintendent,  45 
years;  Sam  D.  Jones,  general 
manager,  41;  and  Roy  Durie, 
stereo  foreman,  44.  Publisher 
H.  W.  Fentress  gave  pins  to  121 
employes  at  picnic  barbecue. 


More  Cut-throat 


Here’s  another  dogfight  go¬ 
ing  on  among  a  couple  of  pa- 
per.s  in  one  of  our  metropolitan 
cities  that  makes  us  wonder 
whether  maybe  ])romotion 
ought  to  be  suspended  during 
the  dog  days. 

If  big  papers  in  big  markets 
get  to  scrapping  and  calling 
names  in  their  promotion, 
where  all  the  hig  advertisers 
and  agencies  aie  exposed  to  it, 
they  certainly  are  doing  news¬ 
paper  promotion  no  good  and 
doing  newspapers  even  less 
good.  This  is  even  worse  than 
the  case  we  repoited  here  a 
while  back  in  which  a  paper 
talked  about  its  competition’s 
“secret”  circulation.  Here  one 
of  the  i)apers  practically  calls 
its  competitor  a  liar.  Now,  now, 
let’s  try  and  be  adults  about 
these  things. 


'ReaV  Foreign 
Correspondent 


Chicago 

When  W.  1).  Maxwell,  editor 
and  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  flew  to  Lon¬ 
don  last  month  for  a  conference 
with  his  European  correspon¬ 
dents,  he  invited  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation  to 
“watch”  the  proceedings  with 
cameras. 

Mr.  Maxwell  quizzed  the  Tri¬ 
bune’s  foreign  staff  on  the  econ¬ 
omic,  political  and  social  affair.s 
of  the  nations  they  cover.  Their 
answers  were  recorded  in  a  45- 
minute  film,  “Meet  The  Tribune 
in  Europe,”  presented  to  later 
television  viewers  on  WGN-TV. 

printed  version  of  the  con¬ 
ference  was  also  published  in  the 
Sntiday  Tribune,  July  22. 

Gwen  Morgan,  London  report¬ 
er,  related  an  incident  that  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  Grace  Kelly- 
Prince  Rainier  wedding  in  Mona¬ 
co. 

David  Darrah,  Madrid,  de¬ 
scribed  his  experiences  during 
the  siege  of  .Alcazar  in  the 
Spanish  civil  war. 


His  ‘Greatest  Beat’ 


In  the  Bag 

West  Hartford  (Conn.) 
S’ews,  a  weekly,  causes  some 
smiles — and  probably  some  close 
reading  of  the  ads — by  offering 
“ad-speckers”  $5  a  week  for  the 
one  who  finds  the  most  typos  in 
the  ads. 

One  of  the  “prizes”  listed  by 
the  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  I>aily  in 
a  current  contest  to  find  a 
“Miss  Brooklyn”  is  “a  com¬ 
plete  publicity  job”  by  a  “fa¬ 
mous  publicist.”  The  publicist 
values  this  job  at  $10,0I>0 
“worth  of  space.”  No  comment. 


Uising  60-Iiich  Roll 

Lebano.n,  Pa. 

The  Lebanon  Daily  iVeics  and 
Lebanon  Semi-Weekly  \  e  w  s 
have  reduced  from  12-pica  to 
11 -pica  columns,  reducing 
newsprint  rolls  from  66  to  60 
inches. 


When  Mr.  Maxwell  asked 
Henry  Wales,  Paris  bureau 
chief,  whether  his  .scoop  that  re¬ 
ported  Lindbergh’s  ariival  in 
Paris  was  the  greatest  story  he 
had  ever  written,  Wales  recalled 
his  greatest  beat — the  story-be- 
hind-the-story  of  how  he  got  the 
names  of  more  than  2,.500  .Amer¬ 
ican  prisoners  past  the  military 
censors  during  World  War  II. 
The  names,  which  were  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  Tribune  and  supplied 
to  other  newspapers,  were  the 
first  news  about  many  .Ameri¬ 
cans  previously  throught  to  be 
lost  or  dead. 

The  film  stressed  the  import¬ 
ant  role  of  the  foreign  corres¬ 
pondent  in  the  world  today,  and 
attempted  to  dispel  the  popular 
notion  that  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  are  sinister  characters 
who  run  around  in  trench  coats. 

Foreign  staffers  interviewed 
during  the  program  included: 

Arthur  Veysey,  bureau  chief, 
and  Joseph  Cerutti,  London. 

Larry  Rue,  Bonn,  Germany. 

Henry  Gaggiottini,  Rome, 
Italy. 

Peadar  O’Curry,  Dublin,  Ire¬ 
land. 

Paul  Ress,  Paris,  France. 

Chesser  M.  Campbell,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tribune,  appeared 
in  a  special  film  introduction  to 
the  conference. 
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ARE  YOU  GETTING 

THROUGH  TO  THE  GRASSROOTS  PRESS? 


Public  relations  or  politics,  don’t  high-hat  the  grassroots  press.  There  are 
1,526  daily  newspapers  in  America  with  circulations  under  50,000.  They  are 
a  powerhouse  for  public  opinion.  It’s  so  important  you  tell  your  story  to 
the  citizens  of  these  smaller  cities  and  towns,  and  it’s  so  easy  if  you  just 
remember  .  .  .  Editor  &  PUBLISHER  saturates  the  grassroots,  with  5,688 
subscribers  passing  their  copy  of  E&P  along  to  nearly  18,000  newspapermen 
in  all  departments.  Public  relations  ads  in  Editor  &  Publisher  are  read, 
remembered,  and  responded  to  by  the  men  who  mold  the  views  of  America’s 
grassroots — a  third  of  the  country’s  population. 


Are  newspaper  people  really 
responsive  to  such  advertising? 

Why  not  ask  the  newsmen  themselves?  Take  this 
letter  from  the  managing  editor  of  a  prominent  New 
England  daily:  “/  read  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
from  cover  to  cover,  so  naturally  I  give  attention  to 
its  advertising.  I  believe  businessmen  are  fortunate 
in  having  this  medium  in  which  to  reach  the  news 
and  editorial  minds  of  the  country,” 


How  high  does  industry 
rate  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER? 

Let’s  talk  with  the  advertising  director  of  a  well 
known  mining  company.  “In  the  past,”  he  writes, 
“.  .  .  we  have  placed  more  than  one  hundred  pages  of 
advertising  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  This  demon¬ 
strates  our  strong  regard  for  its  very  practical  value 
in  helping  us  keep  the  nation’s  press,  and,  hence, 
the  general  public,  informed  as  to  progress  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  within  this  company.” 


Join  the  100  public  relations  leaders 
who  use  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  regularly. 

The  influence  of  the  press  on  public  opinion  is  matched  by  the  impact  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  on  the  press.  More  and  more  public  relations  adver¬ 
tisers  are  realizing  that  here  is  their  primary  medium  for  taking  their  ideas 
to  the  nation’s  major  opinion  molders.  A  wide  variety  of  industries  and 
associations  tells  the  press  the  story  of  many  products  and  services — 
petroleum,  aviation,  insurance,  steel,  chemicals,  automobiles,  food.  Plan 
now  to  join  the  fore-sighted  100  public  relations  pacemakers  who  are  build¬ 
ing  better  press  relations  through  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


ATTENTION  P.R.  PEOPLE  .  .  . 

IP  ant  a  handy  handbook  on  press  relations?  Write 
to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  Suite  1700,  1475  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  our 
new  booklet,  “Rifle  Shot  Public  Relations.” 
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complete  subscription  list  of 
two  Nebraska  weeklies.  They 
are  the  Plymouth  News  and  the 
Western  Wave.  Subscribers  to 
the  weeklies  which  are  sus¬ 
pending  publication  will  be 
served  with  the  Fairbury  pa¬ 
per  for  the  life  of  their  sub¬ 
scriptions,  said  News  Publisher 
Virg  Hill. 

*  *  * 

Newton  (Kas.)  Publishing 
Co.  {Newton  Daily  Kansan) 
has  purchased  the  weekly  Har¬ 
vey  County  News  from  John  B. 
McCuish. 


News  Publishing  Co.  {Valley 
Daily  News,  Tarentum,  Pa.) 
has  purchased  the  Butler 
County  News-Record  of  Zelien- 
pole,  Pa.  from  Stewart  Town¬ 
send  and  James  W.  Knepper. 
The  broker  was  George  Ro¬ 
mano,  New  York. 

«  *  * 

Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Out¬ 
look  has  acquired  the  Westwood 
Hills  Press  and  West  Los  An¬ 
geles  Independent  from  Dillon 
Thomas,  Robert  Thomas  and 
Henry  Hofman,  for  $400,000. 

*  *  * 

Empire  (Ore.)  BuUder — pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  F.  Kutch  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  S.  McDonald.  Mr. 
Kutch  retired  recently  after  2i> 


IViy  Hunt  For  The  Important  News— 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  ALWAYS  BE  ON  TARGET 
WITH  A  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 

$6.50  —  1  year  $10.00  —  2  years 

(52  issues)  (104  issues) 

All  foreign  countries,  $10.00  a  year 

Please  enclose  clieck  witls  order. 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY .  ZONE . STATE . 

COMPANY  .  POSITION  . 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1475  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 


Don  Reynolds 
In  Chlckasha; 
His  9th  Paper 

Chickasha,  Okla. 

Donald  W.  Reynolds  has  add¬ 
ed  the  Chickasha  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  to  his  newspaper  hold¬ 
ings.  The  ninth  unit  will  be 
operated  by  Central  Publishers, 
Ltd.,  with  J.  L.  Jennings  as 
general  supervisor.  Mr.  Jenn¬ 
ings  is  general  manager  of  the 
Reynolds  properties  and  editor 
of  the  Bartlesville  Examiner 
and  Enterprise. 

The  sellers  of  the  Express 
were  Mrs.  George  H.  Evans, 
widow  of  the  founder,  and 
Dave  Vandivier,  who  was  an 
early  associate  of  Eugene  Pull¬ 
iam.  Mr.  Evans,  who  came  to 
Oklahoma  Territory  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  Express  as  a  voice 
for  statehood  in  1903,  died  in 
1954. 

• 

Recent  Sales:  Dailies 
Buy  Weeklies  in  Area 

Some  recent  transactions  in 
the  newspaper  field: 

*  «  * 

Fairbury  (Neb.)  Daily  News 
announced  the  purchase  of  the 


years  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner. 

6  •  » 

Conejo  Valley  (Calif.)  News 
— sold  by  W.  H.  Knight  to  Cres- 
centa  Publishing  Co.  (Guy 
Runnion),  through  Norman  H. 
Parks  as  broker. 

4  *  <|i 

Clinton  (Iowa)  Citizens 
Watchman  —  purchased  by  Ro¬ 
land  T.  Huson  from  Jes.se  M. 
Bardwell. 

4  4  4 

Grayslake  (Ill.)  Times — pur¬ 
chased  by  M.  R.  Schroeder  and 
son,  William,  from  Ed  A.  Wick- 
man.  Sale  included  Round 
Lake  News  and  Fox  Lake  Press. 
The  elder  Schroeder  was  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Libertyville  hide 
pendent-Register  for  20  years; 
his  son  was  a  reported  on  the 
Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun. 

4  4  4 


Farmington  (N.M.)  Basin 
Spokesman  —  controlling  inter¬ 
est  sold  by  J.  L.  Foutz  to  Fred 
Shaver  and  associates. 

4  4  4 

Menard  (Tex.)  News  — 
bought  by  Robert  S.  Weddle, 
city  editor  of  the  Sherman 
(Tex.)  Democrat,  from  Lyle  A. 
Young. 

4  4  4 

Batesville  (Ark.)  News  Re 
view — sold  by  Jared  E.  Treva- 
than  to  Farrell  Conner,  until 
recently  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Arkansas  Democrat, 
Little  Rock. 

4  4  4 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Suburban 
and  Record  —  purchased  by  E. 
Roque  Fajardo,  editor. 

4  4  4 

Bonham  (Tex.)  Herald — sold 
by  Gerald  Newby  to  Bonham 
Publishing  Co.,  headed  by  Au 
brey  McAlister  and  Paul  F. 
Miller. 

4  4  4 


Newmarket  (Ont.)  Era  and 
Express  —  sold  for  $25,000  by 
Thomas  Mulock  to  C.  A.  Cath- 
ers,  political  leader  who  owns 
two  other  weeklies  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince. 

4  4  4 


Howells  (Neb.)  Journal  — 
sold  by  Paul  R.  Busch,  new 
chairman  of  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  at  Trinity  University, 
Texas,  to  Ray  P.  Stone,  shop 
foreman. 

4  4  4 


Billie  Holder  is  now  the  sole 
owner  of  the  Alamogordo 
(N.M.)  Daily  News.  Mr.  Hold¬ 
er,  resident  publisher  since 

1954,  purchased  the  interest  of 
Rolland  Jacquart  of  Sublette, 
Kas. 

4  4  4 

Clarksburg  (W.Va.)  News, 

20-year-old  weekly,  sold  by  H. 
G.  Rhawn  to  the  Non-Partisan 
Publishing  Co.,  a  community 
group.  Glen  R.  Peterson,  for¬ 
mer  City  .  Manager,  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  newspaper. 

4  4  4 


Newkirk  (Okla.)  Herald 
Journal — purchased  by  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Bruce  Heydenbruck  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Miller 
from  1).  M.  and  J.  Dwight 

Hamlin.  The  paper  has  been 

in  the  Hamlin  family  for  57 
years.  Mr.  Heydenbruck  and 
Mr.  Miller  have  been  active  on 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers 
in  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

4  4  4 

Copper  Country  News  at 
Bayard,  N.  M. — sold  by  David 
L.  Watson  to  Elmer  D.  Smith, 
former  publisher  of  the  Vega 
(Tex.)  Enterprise. 

4  4  4 


Chamblee  (Ga.)  West  End  Westminster  (Colo.)  Journal 
Star,  acquired  by  Dupree  Jor-  — sold  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Per- 
dan  Jr.,  native  of  Atlanta  who  shing  Brady  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
has  worked  on  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Marshall  C.  Howe.  Mr.  Howe 
Telegraph  and  Chester  (Pa.)  was  publi.sher  of  the  Ashland 
Times.  (Neb.)  Gazette  for  10  years 

*  *  *  and  was  an  employe  of  the 

Davis  (Okla.)  News,  sold  by  ( Neb. )^  Observer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Larson 

to  Thomas  E.  Dyson  and  Joe  Atlantic  (Iowa)  News-Tele- 
W.  Taylor.  graph  —  a  half-interest  pur- 

^  «  chased  by  F.  D.  Simpson  and 

son,  Fritz,  from  Mrs.  Edward 
Bassett  (Neb.)  Rock  County  Schelm  and  Miss  Lydian  Otto. 
Leader  —  purchased  by  Emory  4  4  4 

Cross,  of  the  Scottsbluff  Daily  Somersworth  (N.  H.)  Free 
Star-Herald  staff,  from  Mrs.  press— sold  by  Theodore  A. 
Mallie  0.  Buckendorf  and  .son.  Coolidge  to  his  editor,  John  J. 

4  4  4  Ballentine,  a  member  of  the 

New  Hampshire  House  of  Rep- 
Sylvania  (Ohio)  Sentinel  —  resentatives,  who  was  on  the 
now  under  sole  ownership  of  staff  of  the  Laconia  (N.  H.) 
Milton  M.  Ferguson.  Partner  Evening  Citizen  until  he  joined 
Gordon  Long  retired.  the  Free  Press  last  November. 
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Pass  No.  269  at  Bat: 


TV  Makes  the  Writer 
Keep  Both  Eyes  on  Ball 


By  Harold  llosenthai 

The  latest  Thorndike  Barnart  someone  will  have  to  bail  out 
lists  “unique”  as — “having  no  one  of  the  brethren  who  has 
like  or  equal.”  If  the  lexicogra-  made  a  mis-step  but  not  any 
phers  really  wanted  to  drive  the  more  than  in  any  of  the  other 
point  home  with  an  example  segments  of  the  business, 
they  could  have  added,  “like  a  There  are  500  members  of  the 
baseball  writer’s  job.”  Baseball  Writers  Association  of 

The  job  is  certainly  unique  on  America,  and  about  one  of  every 
a  daily  metropolitan  paper.  Sel-  five  members  travels  with  some 
dom  is  a  newspaperman  re-  one  of  the  16  major  league  ball 
quired  to  develop  a  specialty  to  clubs.  There  are,  of  course,  full- 
such  a  degree,  and  seldom  is  he  time  baseball  writers  in  the  low- 
rewarded  with  a  commensurate  er  echelons,  but  it’s  only  in  the 
latitude  in  his  writing.  Seldom  majors,  and  particularly  with 
is  he  required  to  travel  as  much,  one  of  the  New  York  clubs,  or 
seldom  is  he  the  target  of  an  perhaps  the  Boston  Red  Sox, 
almost  daily  shower  of  incred-  that  the  writers,  statisticians, 
ibly  hoary  and  envious  barbs  etc.,  will  practically  fill  an  en- 
like,  “You  mean  they  PAY  you  tire  private  Pullman  car. 
to  watch  baseball  games?”  * 

Well,  they  pay  me  to  watch  ^ 

baseball  games  and  I  watch  al-  Let’s  put  one  of  these  special 
most  200  of  them  a  year.  All  cars,  going  from  Chicago  to 
right,  there  are  the  154  games  Kansas  City,  under  a  magnify- 
on  the  regular  major-league  inj?  glass.  Leave  the  fellow  in 
schedule  of  the  team  I  happen  Roomette  3  alone;  that’s  me. 
to  be  covering.  I  see  all  but  per-  The  others  and  their  back- 
haps  a  dozen  of  these.  Days  off?  grounds?  As  wide  and  as  diverse 
Sure,  I  get  them  but  most  of  as  any  you’d  wish  to  encounter, 
the  time  I  go  to  the  ball  game  Scrambling  them,  not  neces- 
on  my  free  time,  anyway.  sarily  in  the  order  of  the  im- 

Then  there  are  approximately  portance  of  their  papers’  circu- 
40  games  in  the  Spring  before  lations,  we  have  an  avid  col- 
the  average  fan  sees  even  one.  lector  of  Americana,  a  former 
Practice  contests  and  exhibi-  Naval  officer,  a  fellow'  who  de- 
tions?  You  have  to  watch  them  lights  in  working  out  six-horse 
with  almost  the  same  amount  of  parlays,  a  man  who  once  wres- 
concentration  as  you  do  regular  tied  professionally,  another  who 
championship  -  season  contests,  played  big-time  college  football 
And  then  there  are  the  World  and  later  taught  school,  a  fel- 
Series  games,  and  a  sprinkling  low  who  once  drove  a  covered 
of  in-season  exhibitions.  wagon  across  the  country  as  a 

To  the  Last  Pitch  publicity  stunt  for  a  newspaper. 

Yes,  I’m  paid  to  watch  base-  a  fellow  w’ho  has  a  showcase- 
ball  games  but  like  the  other  full  of  speed-skating  trophies, 
hundred-odd  fellows  who  travel  and  an  egghead  busily  boning 
with  major-league  ball  clubs  as  up  on  Planck’s  quantum  theory, 
a  major  portion  of  their  year-  It’s  like  that  in  other  Pull- 
round  work.  I’m  supposed  to  nians  bouncing  around  all  over 
watch  them  from  the  first  pitch  the  country,  or  on  chartered 
to  the  last.  And  with  today’s  flights  carrying  the  ball  clubs 
TV  cameras  on  the  constant  and  their  appurtenances  hither 
snoop,  my  confreres  and  I  had  and  yon — unusual  people  at- 
dam  well  better  watch  EVERY  tracted  to  and  gravitating  to- 
pitch.  ward  one  of  the  most  unusual 

The  day  of  the  strong- 

breathed  bleary-eyed  cavalier  (Harold  Rosenthal,  of  the 
wnth  his  airy  “catch  me  up.  New  York  Herald  Tribune’s 
chum,  on  the  first  five  innings,”  sports  staff,  has  been  covering 
is  done.  The  current  baseball  major-league  baseball  as  his 
writer  is  a  fellow  who  gets  to  principal  assignment  for  a 
the  ball  game  on  time,  who  pays  decade.  He  has  traveled  with 
attention,  and  who  realizes  the  all  three  New  York  clubs,  the 
definite  box-office  value  in  a  Yankees,  Dodgers,  and  Giants 
by-line  noted  by  thousands  and  has  authored,  “Baseball  Is 
daily.  Every  once  in  a  while  Their  Business.”) 
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writing  jobs  a  newspaper  can 
offer. 

The  offer  can  come  on  the 
third  day  of  your  employment. 
It  can  also  come  during  the 
third  year,  or  the  thirteenth. 
One  of  the  more  gifted  baseball 
writers  bucked  for  a  full-time 
job  as  a  diamond  scribe  for 
twenty  years,  then  discovered 
that  the  four  trips  around  the 
circuit  each  year,  plus  sundry 
other  excursions  that  had  him 
sleeping  away  from  home  for 
a  total  of  more  than  a  hundred 
nights  a  year,  was  something  he 
really  didn’t  want  in  a  big  way. 

Lots  of  people  want  it, 
though.  A  bright  young  man 
who  can  hit  a  typewriter  with 
reasonable  fluency,  will  usually 
announce  his  candidacy  for  a 
baseball  job  first,  then  name  the 
lesser  spots  he’ll  fill  on  the 
paper. 

$10  Worth  of  Importance 

It’s  the  glamour,  of  course, 
the  noise  and  a  tremendous 
amount  of  excitement,  a  cer¬ 
tain  segment  of  which  is  un¬ 
deniably  spurious.  It’s  the  genial 
wave  to  the  eagle-eyed  guardian 
at  the  gate,  and  the  pleasant 
intoning  of  a  sesame-like  “Base¬ 
ball  Writers,  269”  as  you  pass 
through,  indicating  your  num¬ 
bered  baseball  writers’  member¬ 
ship  card. 

That  number  is  the  writer’s 
for  the  year,  providing  his  an¬ 
nual  dues  have  been  forthcom¬ 
ing.  The  price  is  $10,  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  card  is  tre¬ 
mendous. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  no 
cards  although  there  were  base¬ 
ball  teams  and  baseball  w'riters 
and  for  a  while  there  seemed 
to  be  one  gigantic  sadistic  con¬ 
test  among  club  owners  as  to 
which  one  could  treat  the 
writers  with  the  greatest  indif¬ 
ference  to  their  working  needs. 
The  1908  Detroit  management 
won  the  prize — for  the  World 
Series  games  that  year  they 
made  the  writers  climb  a  rick¬ 
ety  ladder  to  the  roof  atop  the 
first  base  pavilion.  It  snowed 
and  guess  who  had  to  sit  and 
take  it,  while  trying  to  compose 
their  epics  on  the  fall  classic? 

The  Baseball  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  was  born  that  year. 
To<iay  its  members  have  long 
controlled  the  major  -  league 
press  boxes  with  an  iron  grip. 
Baseball  officials,  themselves, 
are  admitted  only  on  sufferance. 
The  writers  invariably  pick  a 
pres.s-box  custodian  who’d  take 
exquisite  pleasure  in  saying 
“no”  to  his  own  grandmother. 

Creative  Writers 

Baseball  writers  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  their  segment 
of  the  business.  Through  the 
years  baseball  writers  have 


THE  man  behind  Casey  Stenqel 
is  the  author  of  this  article  about 
baseball  writers — Harold  Rosen¬ 
thal. 

made  all  sorts  of  priceless  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  national  game. 
The  box  score  was  created 
around  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  by  Henry  Chadwick,  who 
worked  for  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
and  other  papers  around  New 
York.  The  present  system  of 
averages  was  introduced  in  the 
70’s  by  David  Reid,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Sunday 
Dispatch.  The  shorthand  system 
of  scoring  a  game,  which  all 
writers  and  most  fans  use  with 
their  own  refinements  and  ad¬ 
ditions,  (even  President  Eisen- 
how'er  keeps  a  writer’s-type 
scorecard)  was  first  devised  by 
Michael  J.  Kelly,  of  the  New 
York  Herald  almost  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

Baseball  writers  vote  once 
every  two  years  now  for  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  and  there 
is  an  alcove  in  the  Helms  Hall 
of  Fame  in  Los  Angeles  where 
some  of  the  titans  of  the  writ¬ 
ing  fraternity  like  Chadwick, 
George  Ade,  Hugh  E.  Keough, 
and  the  Spinks,  Alfred  H.  and 
William  MacDonald,  have  been 
honored. 

Baseball  writers  also  select 
the  Most  Valuable  Player  in 
each  of  the  major  leagues  annu¬ 
ally,  do  the  same  for  the  rookie 
of  the  year.  This  year,  honoring 
the  memory  of  baseball’s  famed 
late  Cy  Young,  whose  511  vic¬ 
tories  represent  the  greatest 
total  in  history,  they  are  pick¬ 
ing  the  outstanding  pitcher  in 
the  majors  as  well. 

Official  Scorers 
The  baseball  writers  provide 
the  official  scorers  for  all 
league  games,  the  all  -  star 
games,  the  World  Series.  A  ro¬ 
tating  list  is  used  and  no  one 
can  score  without  having  at 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Weekly  Editors  Explain 
End  of  Partisan  Era 


By  Alvin  J.  Heninienj'a 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Does  the  weekly  press  per¬ 
form  its  “oblij^ation”  as  a  guide 
to  voters? 

This  question  was  prompted 
by  State  Senator  William  A. 
McHenry  who,  in  an  interview 
with  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Jour¬ 
nal  following  Nebraska’s  recent 
primary  election,  said  he  was 


Baseball  Writer 

(Continued  from  page  oH) 

least  three  years  of  experience, 
with  at  least  a  hundred  games 
a  season. 

From  the  writers  have  come 
some  of  the  game’s  keenest  ex¬ 
ecutives,  right  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  Commissioner,  Ford  C. 
Frick,  a  former  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  writer.  When  the 
Kansas  City  club  went  big- 
league  two  seasons  ago  the  new 
owners  chose  Parke  Carroll,  who 
had  written  baseball  in  that  city 
some  fifteen  years  earlier.  There 
is  Harold  Parrott,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dodgers,  Garry 
Schumacher,  promotion  director 
of  the  Giants,  Earl  Hilligan,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  the 
American  League,  all  former 
newspapermen. 

When  a  club  needs  a  new 
traveling  secretary  it’s  even 
money  he’ll  wind  up  being  an 
ex-newspaperman.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  most  of  the 
answers,  and  can  usually  say 
in  either  boastful  or  quiet  tones, 
“Yes,  I  know.  I  trie(i  that  my¬ 
self  once.” 

Advice  on  becoming  a  base¬ 
ball  writer?  Well,  the  rules  for 
a  good  newspaperman  in  any 
other  field  hold  for  this  one — 
keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open 
and  your  mouth  shut,  and  don’t 
stop  reading.  Also,  if  it  isn’t 
too  late,  change  your  name  to 
Smith. 

Why  Smith?  Well,  since  the 
Baseball  Writers  Association  of 
America  was  founded  in  1908, 
.14  members  have  been  honored 
with  the  “A-1”  designation  on 
their  cards  as  national  presi¬ 
dent.  Three  have  been  named 
Smith — Chester  Smith,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  in  lO'iO;  Lou 
Smith,  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  in  1952,  and  the  current 
prexy,  Lyle  Smith,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 


“disgusted”  with  the  turn  taken 
by  some  of  the  election  races. 

Sen.  McHenry  said  he 
“mourned”  the  passing  of  the 
days  when  most  every  town  had 
two  newspapers — one  Republi¬ 
can  and  one  Democratic — and 
editorialized  on  every  candidate 
“from  dog  catcher  to  Presi¬ 
dent.” 

“People  read  their  home  town 
papers — the  whole  thing,  from 
start  to  finish,”  he  commented. 
“But  most  papers  don’t  run 
editorials  any  more.  I  take  eight 
papers  in  my  district  and  only 
once  in  a  while  do  I  find  an 
editorial.” 

“I  hone.stly  think  that  if  the 
papers  would  tell  the  facts 
about  candidates,  you’d  have 
more  intelligent  voting,”  he 
.said. 

Editor’s  Comments 

Seeking  a  reply  to  Senator 
McHenry’s  statements,  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Press  Association  sent 
a  copy  of  the  story  to  38  edi¬ 
tors  of  weeklies  in  the  state  and 
asked  for  comments. 

The  editors  agreed  the  days 
of  partisan  politics  on  the  part 
of  weekly  newspapers  had 
passed  but  most  blamed  the  edi¬ 
torial  “laxity  on  economic  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  changing  patterns 
in  journalism. 


Comment  included: 

Blue  Hill  Leader:  “Those 
were  the  days  when  newspaper 
publishers  did  not  have  to  make 
money.  Their  reputations  were 
staked  on  how  mean  they  could 
write,  and  some  of  them  were 
pretty  mean,  too  .  .  .  This  year, 
the  publishers  had  no  more  op¬ 
portunity  to  meet  candidates 
than  did  all  other  people.” 

Nelson  Gazette:  “.  .  .  it’s  our 
belief  the  present  day  readers’ 
interests  in  editorials  doesn’t  go 
much  beyond  the  point  where 
you’re  telling  them  that  which 
they  find  it  pleasant  to  listen 
to.” 

Superior  Express:  “The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  there 
probably  aren’t  50  newspapers 
worthy  of  mention  in  the  en¬ 
tire  nation — daily  OR  weekly — 
that  still  retain  their  old 
avowed  partisan  policies  .  .  .” 

Red  Cloud  Commercial- Ad¬ 
vertiser:  “.  .  .  it  does  seem  that 
weekly  new.spapers  could  assist 
their  readers  a  great  deal  by 
publishing  an  impartial  sketch 
of  the  qualifications  and  back¬ 


ground  of  each  candidate  .  .  .” 

Lawrence  Locomotive: 

.  .  There  was  really  nothing 
for  an  editor  to  go  out  on  a 
limb  for.  And  yes,  I  believe 
our  income  from  the  whole  cam¬ 
paign  was  a  total  sum  of  about 
$7.” 

Dealing  With  Skeleton 

Howells  Journal:  “.  .  .  The 
primary  system  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  candidates  is  a  failure 
and  even  so  powerful  an  agent 
of  society  as  the  free  press 
cannot  put  fiesh  onto  the  dead 
skeleton.” 

Geneva  Signal:  “.  .  .  The 
raising  of  educational  stand¬ 
ards,  the  tremendous  increase 
in  travel,  the  growing  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  outside  world  and 
other  elements  affecting  our 
tastes  our  desires  and  our  de¬ 
mands  have  made  it  necessary 
for  publishers  to  discard  old 
methods  or  go  broke.” 

Homing  ford  Ledger:  “We  all 
know  economics  have  brought 
about  the  change  .  .  .  and  it  is 
our  opinion  that  the  voter  is 
more  intelligent  than  some  sen¬ 
ators.” 

Oakland  Independent:  “W’ho 
is  lucky  enough  these  days  to 
ask  and  receive  a  straight  for¬ 
ward  answer  about  any  con¬ 
troversial  governmental  issue? 
Certainly  not  the  editor  .  .  .” 

Wahoo  Newspaper:  “We’ll 
have  to  agree  with  Senator 
McHenry  .  .  .  Incidentally,  we 
did  give  Estes  Kefauver  hell 
in  an  editorial  a  little  over  a 
month  ago,  and  definitely  stated 
in  that  bit  that  we  wouldn’t 
want  him  running  for  dog 
catcher  in  Wahoo.” 


Wall  Street  Journal 
Promotions  Listetl 

San  Francisco 

Charles  N.  Stabler  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor.  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  edition.  Wall  Street 
Journal.  He  succeeds  Joseph  W. 
Taylor,  resigned  to  become 
vicepresident.  Walker’s  Manual, 
Inc.,  a  San  Francisco  financial 
publishing  organization. 

Jack  Biedenkapp  has  become 
advertising  manager.  East 
Coast  edition,  in  New  York 
City.  George  Dupee  of  the  Los 
Angeles  staff  has  been  named 
Mr.  Biedenkapp’s  successor  as 
Pacific  Coast  edition  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

Mr.  Stabler  came  here  from 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where  he 
was  the  Journal’s  Southeast 
news  manager.  He  joined  the 
WSJ  from  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  and  has  served 
in  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  in  New 
York  City. 


Mass  Media 
Election  Role 
Is  Analyzed 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Mass  media  cannot  be  used 
effectively  to  manipulate  large 
blocs  of  uninformed  voters  in  a 
national  election. 

This  is  one  of  the  major 
findings  of  “Competitive  Pres¬ 
sure  and  Democratic  Consent,” 
published  by  the  University  of 
Michigan  Institute  of  Public 
Administration. 

Based  on  a  nationwide  sur 
vey  of  more  than  1,500  persons 
during  the  1952  campaign  con 
ducted  by  the  U-M  Survey  Re 
search  Center,  the  study  is  au¬ 
thored  by  Associate  Prof.  Mor¬ 
ris  Janowitz  of  the  U-M  soci¬ 
ology  department  and  Assistant 
Prof.  Dwaine  M  a  r  v  i  c  k  of 
UCLA. 

They  found  that  mass  media 
campaign  coverage  appealed 
primarily  to  persons  already  in¬ 
terested  and  informed  about 
politics.  Among  the  apathetic, 
the  interest  and  influence  of  po¬ 
litical  news  was  low. 

.\lert  Voters  Influenced 

Those  who  were  interested  in 
politics  and  followed  the  mass 
media  tended  to  vote,  while  the 
apathetic  did  not.  The  political¬ 
ly  alert  person,  they  continue, 
is  subject  to  other  pressures 
besides  the  mass  media  which 
hold  the  media’s  persuasive 
power  in  check. 

In  1952,  they  note.  Republi¬ 
cans  enjoyed  an  initial  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  campaign  because 
their  partisans  were  more  in¬ 
volved  in  mass  media  coverage 
of  the  campaign.  But  this  ad¬ 
vantage  was  partially  offset  by 
the  introduction  of  television, 
which  appealed  more  to  Demo¬ 
cratic  cla.ss  groups  as  media. 

“With  its  greater  political 
balance  and  accessibility  and 
with  its  larger  lower-class  audi 
once,  television  held  the  poten 
tial  for  countering  the  Repub 
lican  oriented  press,”  the  au¬ 
thors  maintain. 

Television  exceeded  both  ra¬ 
dio  and  the  press  as  the  chief 
source  of  information  about 
the  campaign,  they  add.  One- 
third  of  those  interviewed  in 
the  study  got  their  information 
about  the  campaign  through 
TV,  25%  as  “fans”  and  an  ad¬ 
ditional  8%  as  TV  “users.” 

Radio  attracted  an  additional 
31%,  20%  “fans”  and  11% 

“users.”  Newspapers  accounted 
for  25%,  15%  “fans”  and  10%c 
“users.” 
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Statue  Honors 
Memory  of 
McCormick 

Chicago 

A  bronze  statue  of  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  late  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  was  unveiled  at 
Baie  Comeau,  Que.,  on  the  eve 
of  his  76th  birthday  anniver¬ 
sary. 

The  monument  bears  an  in¬ 
scription  in  English  and  in 
French  which  credits  Col.  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  “pioneering  spirit, 
vision,  and  enterprise”  in  the 
development  of  the  north  shore 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Wheeler  Williams,  Chicago- 
born  sculptor,  conceived  the 
unique  design,  showing  the  pub¬ 
lisher  as  a  young  man  in  a 
canoe,  after  hearing  accounts 
of  how  Col.  McCormick  ex¬ 
plored  the  Quebec  forests  when 
that  area  was  a  wilderness  in¬ 
habited  by  Indians.  He  first 
visited  the  north  shore  in  1915. 

Mrs.  Maryland  McCormick, 
widow  of  Col.  McCormick,  who 
died  April  1  1955,  unveiled  the 
statue  at  ceremonies  at  Baie 
Comeau  on  July  29. 

Finance  Minister  Onesime 
Gagnon  represented  the  Quebec 
government.  He  paid  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Col.  McCormick, 
stating: 

“Col.  McCormick’s  foresight 
has  been  responsible  for  adding 
untold  wealth  to  our  province, 
which  will  forever  remain 
grateful  to  his  memory.  Per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  living  monu¬ 
ment  to  Col.  McCormick  is  the 
town  of  Baie  Comeau  itself. 
Baie  Comeau  today  unveils  a 
monument  to  this  great  man, 
but  is  in  itself  the  real  monu¬ 
ment.” 

Arthur  A.  Schmon,  president 
and  general  manager,  Quebec 
North  Shore  Paper  Co.,  placed 
a  wreath  at  the  monument  on  be¬ 
half  of  Mrs.  McCormick,  mem¬ 
bers  of  Col.  McCormick’s  fam¬ 
ily  and  his  a.ssociates.  “To  Col. 
McCormick,  the  north  shore 
was  a  challenge,  an  opportun¬ 
ity,”  .said  Mr.  Schmon,  “and 
from  his  faith  and  foresight 
and  spirit  of  enterprise  rose 
towns  and  industries.” 

Others  speakers  at  the  din¬ 
ner  which  followed  the  dedica¬ 
tion  ceremonies  were  Chesser 
M.  Campbell  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  'Tribune,  and  F.  M. 
Flynn,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

Other  guests,  representing 
the  Tribune  and  its  subsidi¬ 
aries,  included. 


J.  Howard  Wood,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
The  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Wood. 

W.  D.  Maxwell,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Mrs.  Maxwell;  Stew¬ 
art  D.  Owen,  trustee  of  the 
Robert  R.  McCormick  Charit¬ 
able  Trust,  and  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Tribune, 
and  Mrs.  Owen. 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Patterson, 
member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Tribune,  the  widow 
of  Capt.  J.  M.  Patterson,  who 
was  founder  and  publisher  of 
the  New  York  News;  H.  D. 
Lloyd  Jr.,  Barrington,  R.  L, 
director  of  the  Tribune  com¬ 
pany,  and  Mrs.  Lloyd;  James 
J.  Patterson,  son  of  Capt.  Pat¬ 
terson  and  Mrs.  Patterson,  and 
Richard  W.  Clarke,  executive 
editor  of  the  New  York  News. 


Saturday  Chirago 
Trib  Goes  to 

Chicago 

Effective  Aug.  4,  the  price  of 
the  Saturday  Chicago  Tribune 
in  Chicago  and  suburbs  will  be 
7c.  There  will  be  no  change  in 
the  price  (5c.)  of  the  other  five 
issues  of  the  Daily  Tribune  and 
the  Sunday  Tribune  remains  at 
20c. 

Home  delivery  of  all  six  is¬ 
sues  of  the  Daily  Tribune  in 
Chicago  and  suburb.s  is  being 
increased  10c.  per  month,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Charles  Corcoran, 
Tribune  circulation  director. 

“The  Tribune  reluctantly  an¬ 
nounces  these  changes  in  prices 
but  they  have  been  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  increased  costs  of 
production  and  distribution  as 


a  result  of  the  inclusion  of  the 
new  TV  Week  magazine  with 
copies  of  the  Saturday  Tribune 
circulated  in  the  city  and 
suburbs,”  said  the  Tribune’s 
announcement. 

Other  Chicago  papers  are 
selling  at  higher  prices  the  is¬ 
sues  in  which  their  TV  supple¬ 
ments  are  published.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News'  Saturday 
Triple  Streak  edition  sells  for 
10c.;  the  Chicago  Suruiay  Sun- 
Times,  with  its  pocket-size  TV 
Revue  printed  in  color,  sells  for 
15c.,  and  the  Chicago  Sunday 
American,  with  its  tabloid  TV 
supplement,  sells  for  20c. 

New  Paper  Ceases 

Farmington,  N.  M. 

The  Basin  Spokesman  has 
ceased  publication.  The  paper 
started  March  24,  1955  as  a  bi¬ 
weekly,  later  became  a  weekly. 


is  available  through  the  monthly  home  audit 
conducted  for  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune  by 

FACTS  CONSOLIDATED 

an  independent  market  research  organization.  See 
your  West-Holliday  man- or  write  to  the  National 
Advertising  Dept,  of  the 


^;in  Hicgo  Union 


Evening  Tribune 


15  "Hometown”  Newspapers  covering  San  Diego,  California  - 
Northern  Illinois  -  Springfield,  Illinois  -  and  Greater  Los  Angeles . . . 
All  the  Local  News  plus  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau  and  the 
COPLEY  News  Service. 
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SYNDICATES 


Cavalli  Takes  ^Meekle 
For  a  Sunday  Stroll 

By  James  li.  Collings 


D!ck  Cavalli 


l>ick  is  taking  Morty  for  a 
Sunday  stroll. 

On  the  slight  chance  this 
might  not  be  understood, 
it  means  that  Dick  Cavalli, 
who  does  "Morty  Meekle”  for 
NEA  Service,  will  bring  his 
creation  to  the  Sunday  pages 
starting  Nov.  11.  Coloi-,  of 
course. 

Dick  is  a  stutterish,  plain 
soul  of  dry  wit,  unpretentious, 
somewhat  cautious,  perhaps  a 
bit  awed  by  the  success  of  his 
strip. 

At  a  watering  spot  off  Fifth 
Ave.  the  other  day  he  talked 
of  auto  accidents,  Anita  Ek- 
berg,  foundation  planning  for 
h  i  s  home  i  n  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  his  favorite  comic  artists 
— in  fact,  anything  that  came 
to  mind. 

“By  the  way,”  he  said  to 
his  companion,  “what’s  on  your 
mind?” 

“An  interview,”  his  friend 
.said.  “Say  something  bright.” 

“My  brain  is  going  at  the 
speed  of  one  mile  per  hour,” 
Dick  said.  “Do  I  have  to  be 
bright?  Can’t  I  just  be  myself? 
Now  as  I  was  .saying  alwut 
Anita—” 

“No,  Dick,  please.  Later. 
How  about  saying  whether  you 
as  an  artist  draw  to  satisfy 
editor,  public  or  self?” 


“If  1  give  a  straight  reply, 
you  want  me  to  get  in  trouble 
with  editors?”  As  he  spoke,  he 
thumbed  through  a  copy  of  a 
slick  magazine.  There  were  pic¬ 
tures  of  Anita  in  all  her  splen¬ 
did  glory.  “Isn’t  she  beautiful!” 

“Hate  to  do  this,  Dick,  but 
who  are  your  favorite  comic 
artists?” 

Dick  left  part  of  his  eyeball 
on  the  page  as  he  reluctantly 
looked  away  from  Anita  to 
h  i  s  tormentor.  “What  was 
that?”  he  said. 

The  question  was  repeated. 
“Oh,”  he  replied,  “I  like  Chic 
Young  and  Mort  Walker  for 
their  good  gags  and  art.”  He 
came  part  way  out  of  his 
trance.  “M  i  g  o  d,”  he  said, 
“they’re  both  from  King.” 

Would  he  care  to  comment 
on  the  trend  in  comics,  or 
.something? 

“It’s  apparently  back  to  the 
gag-a-day  strip.  Why?  Gee,  I 
don’t  know.  It’s  just  that  peo- 
I)Ie  like  to  laugh,  I  guess.” 

Could  newspapers  do  a  n  y- 
thing  to  make  the  presentation 
of  comics  better? 

“One  thing,  I  suppose,  is  to 
make  them  bigger.  But  I’m  no 
expert.” 

“We’re  making  headway, 
Dick.  We’ll  hit  an  angle,  a 
gimmick,  a  pitch  for  this  inter¬ 


view  yet.  Hang  on.  Now  what 
would  you  care  to  discuss?” 

“Oh,  who  wants  to  be  a  big 
dome?”  he  laughe»l.  “I  haven’t 
any  ideas.  I  have  no  gripes. 
I’m  a  happy  guy  with  only  half 
an  ulcer.  I’m  afraid  you’ll  find 
me  pretty  dull  copy.” 

“Well,  perhaps  you’d  care  to 
comment  on — ” 

Dick  interrupted  with  a 
wince.  “Let’s  get  off  the  heavy 
stuff,”  he  smiled.  “Did  I  ever 
tell  you  that  Anita — ” 

It  was  the  tormentor’s  turn 
to  interrupt.  “Gotta  get  back 
to  the  office,”  he  said.  “Come 
on,  tell  me  the  story  on  the 
way.” 

'This  is  Dick  Cavalli,  32,  who 
supplies  his  own  good  gags 
for  his  own  quality  art  work. 
No  conversationalist  he,  but 
oh  .Anita. 

Parade  to  Conduct 
Vote  Slogan  Contest 

Parade  magazine  has  opened 
a  national  "get  out  the  vote” 
slogan  contest,  the  winner  of 
which  will  spend  a  week  in 
I  Washington  at  Inaugural  time 
and  w’ill  be  a  guest  at  the  In- 
I  augural  Ball. 

The  winning  slogan  will 
,  spearhead  the  bi-party  “get  out 
I  the  vote”  drive  this  Fall.  Re- 
I  publican  Party  Chairman  Leon- 
!  ard  Hall,  Democratic  Chairman 
i  Paul  Butler  and  John  C.  Cor- 
I  nelius,  president  of  the  Amer- 
j  ican  Heritage  Foundation,  will 
!  l)e  judges. 

The  contest  will  close  Sept.  2 
and  the  winner  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Oct.  7  issue  of 
I  Parade. 


Financial  Editor 
Resigns  Institute 

San  Francisco 

John  S.  Piper,  financial  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Francisco  News,  has 
asked  the  American  Institute 
of  Management  to  drop  his 
name  as  a  fellow. 

The  action  is  in  protest  to 
AIM’s  stand  on  a  controversial 
issue,  he  explained  in  a  letter 
to  Jackson  Martindell,  presi¬ 
dent. 

In  appointing  him  fellow  two 
years  ago  the  Institute  said  he 
would  participate  in  policy¬ 
making  decisions.  His  opinion 
has  never  been  solicited  and 
never  been  given,  Mr.  Piper 
wrote. 

“In  accepting  I  never  sus¬ 
pected  the  organization  would 
ever  take  a  stand  on  a  con¬ 
troversial  issue  that  might  be 
regarded  as  adverse  to  business. 
I  refer  specifically  to  your 
study  of  General  Motors,  in 
which  you  conclude  the  com¬ 
pany  is  ‘too  big,”’  he  told  AIM. 
• 

l*ututo  Fruiiiotion 

Boise,  Idaho 

The  Idaho  Potato  Commis¬ 
sion  has  raised  its  advertising 
budget  to  $350,000  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year’s  crop  and  is  .sched¬ 
uling  advertising  in  60  newspa¬ 
pers  across  the  countr>-  for  the 
Fall.  Idaho  Potatoes,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  18  years  of 
promotion,  will  bear  the  brand, 
“Grown  in  Idaho.”  Cline  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Service  of  Boise  and 
the  Portland,  Ore.,  office  of 
Botsford,  Constantine  &  Gard¬ 
ner,  service  the  account  jointly. 


Faith  freshener! 

I  lie  Keds,  rises  in  luxes,  riots  and  revolutions  aren’t 
the  iinly  stories  that  rate  page  one.  Man  has  faith  as  well 
I  ^  as  fears!  So  the  editors  of  many  of  the  nation's  leading 
'V  >  newspapers  frequently  run  on  the  headline  or  editorial 
page  one  or  both  of  the  famous  religious  features  of 

Dr.  Earl  LerojK  Dou^la.^K . . . 

well-heloved  and  oft-quoted  pastor...  whose ‘'Strength  for  the  Day!’ 
a  22,i-word  daily  column  freshens  faith,  gives  courage  and  hope 
lo  millions  on  everyday  problems ...  and  whose  “Sunday  School 
l^esson,”  an  800-word  modern  interpretation  of  ancient  Biblical 
truths,  is  the  oldest  US  syndicated  feature.  Both  columns  arc 
circulation  stabilizers,  win  constant  friends  of  ail  ages  and  faiths! 
For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  w'ire,  or  write MollieSlott,  Manager... 

Chicago  Tcihune^Xetc  YorkJVea's 

'“******'*•  Tri^uni*  Toirt^r,  1'hlramn 
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KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

235  E.  45TH  STREET  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


W  .  .  .  husbond,  fotfur 
and  chief  laushmoinr  of 
the  Flogston  hoosdiold. 


L0IS...the  wit* 
tiest,  cleverest 
ond  cutest 
comic  strip 
housewife 
since  Mondhi. 


^dXoi^ 


*A  SMASH  HIT  in  i3i  newspapers 

•  NOW  ready  TO  BUILD  BIGGER  READERSHIP  FOR 
WEEK-END  EDITIONS 

Written  by  MORT  WALKER,  creator  of  the  biggest  comic  strip  success  in  years— 
Beetle  Bailey 

Drown  by  DIK  BROWNE,  former  top  advertising  illustrator,  one  of  the  comic  art 
"finds"  of  the  post  ten  years 

Such  feature-wise  newspapers  as  the  PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN, 
the  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER  and  the  READING  (Pa.)  EAGLE 
have  already  made  sure  their  readers  will  enjoy  Sunday 
chuckles  at  HI  and  LOIS. 

_ — - -  A  HI  and  LOIS  Is  available  in  Sunday  Color  in  Vi-  and 

_ _ _ — - - -  \  Vi-page  Standard,  full-page  Tabloid;  Daily  in 

4  and  5  columns. 

I  cASE  \  For  terms,  wire,  phone  or  write 

\  f.  J.  micht,  General  Sales  Manager 


u/r 

BRUISEX— tfw  frM-toflding,  good- 
noturod,  musdo-bound  broth»r-in 
low. 

fan  MEICKMIttlE 
—  the  world's 
wockiest  trash  td- 

r 
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Cow  Palace 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

The  board  is  named  by  the 
governor  of  California.  The 
original  board  included  Robert 
P.  Holliday,  then  publisher,  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  and 
now  chairman  of  West-Holliday 
Co.,  newspaper  representatives. 

Chief  vocalist  in  the  demands 
for  press  facilities  at  the  Re¬ 
publican  Convention  is  Earl  C. 
Behrens,  veteran  political  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Francisco  Chromde. 

“Squire”  Behrens  speaks  as 
the  selected  head  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  political 
writers,  but  he  also  is  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  press  in  gen¬ 
eral.  At  convention  time  he 
also  will  assume  an  unofficial 
role  as  a  host. 

Mr.  Behrens  has  been  a  San 
Francisco  political  editor  since 
he  served  in  that  capacity  for 
the  old  San  Francisco  Journal 
in  1921-23.  He  was  hired  as 
Chronicle  political  editor  by 
the  late  M.  H.  de  Young  in 
1923. 

In  more  than  three  decades 
with  the  Chronicle,  “the  Squire” 
has  become  the  dean  of  Pacific 
Coast  political  editors.  He  has 
attended  all  national  political 
conventions  since  his  first  in 
1920.  His  “Political  Primer  for 
America”  won  a  national  award. 

Thiice  a  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Press  Club,  Mr.  Beh¬ 
rens  is  president  of  the  Capitol 
Correspondents  Association  of 
Sacramento.  His  World  War  I 
service  included  duty  in  Siberia, 
where  as  a  young  lieutenant 
he  was  badly  shot  up  while 
riding  in  a  motorcycle  side  car. 

9.'S4  Seats  Assigned 

Assigned  to  the  working 
press  are  954  seats  comprising 
virtually  one  -  third  of  the 
arena’s  ground  floor.  The  oval 
arena  is  142  by  237  feet.  It  is 
surrounded  by  rows  of  boxes 
from  which  in  turn,  extend  tiers 
of  seats.  In  the  tiers  are  10,927 
permanent  seats. 

There  will  be  unobstructed 
seats  for  every  person,  for 
there  are  no  beams  or  pillars, 
A  platform  for  “layer-cake” 
sections  of  still  photographers, 
newsreel  men  and  television  is 
scheduled  for  a  position  60  feet 
in  front  of  the  rostrum. 

There  will  be  passes  issued 
to  some  4,000  to  5,000  oress  and 
media  representatives,  messen¬ 
gers,  technicians  and  others  en¬ 
gaged  in  commu.iications.  Most 
of  these  will  be  good  for  work¬ 
ing  areas  but  not  for  the  arena. 

Also  turned  over  to  the  com¬ 
munications  activities  are  the 

60 


horse  and  cattle  exhibition 
buildings  flanking  the  Cow  Pal¬ 
ace.  Concrete  flooring  has  been 
provided  and  the  stall  partitions 
have  been  removed. 

The  South  barn  will  contain 
press  facilities  as  well  as 
Western  Union,  Pacific  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  and  wire 
service  facilities  and  three 
photographic  sections.  Tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  North  barn. 

Chicago  Dailies  Set 
For  A-to-Z  Coverage 

Chicago 

Chicago’s  four  major  dailies 
are  planning  to  give  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention  the 
“full  treatment,”  with  Wash¬ 
ington  staffers  heading  up  the 
writing  teams,  along  with  full 
coverage  by  the  papers’  respec¬ 
tive  photo  departments. 

W.  D.  (Don)  Maxwell,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  editor,  will  direct 
the  Tribune  convention  news 
staff  here  and  at  the  Republi¬ 
can  meeting  the  following  week 
in  San  Francisco.  Heading  the 
writing  staff  will  be  Walter 
Trohan,  chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau,  along  with  Willard 
Edwards  and  John  Fisher  from 
Washington. 

George  Tagge,  Tribune  po¬ 
litical  editor,  heads  the  local 
staff  which  will  include  Robert 
Howard,  Shirley  Lowry  and 
Johnston  Kanady,  the  latter 
from  the  Tribune’s  Springfield 
bureau.  John  Mooney  will  again 
head  up  the  Tribune  Press 
Service  coverage.  A1  Madsen, 
chief  photographer,  will  direct 
picture  coverage  for  the  Trib¬ 
une.  At  the  GOP  meeting,  the 
Tribune  staff  will  be  augmented 
by  Seymour  Korman  from  the 
Los  Angeles  bureau  and  Louis 
Wolf,  West  Coast  photogra¬ 
pher. 

To  Use  Walkie-Talkies 

The  Tribune’s  Democratic 
convention  staff  will  be  en¬ 
larged  by  a  large  number  of 
local  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers,  covering  various  state 
delegations  and  conven  tion 
highlights.  Walkie-talkie  port¬ 
able  radio  transmitters  will  be 
used  by  Tribune  reporters  cov¬ 
ering  convention  floor  activities. 

Milburn  P.  Akers,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  executive  editor,  will 
head  up  that  paper’s  convention 
operations,  assisted  here  by 
Thomas  Reynolds,  managing 
editor  and  Karin  Walsh,  city 
editor,  who  will  be  directly  in 
charge  of  covering  Democratic 
headquarters  and  the  conven¬ 
tion  sessions.  Coming  from 
Washington  will  be  Carleton 
Kent,  chief  of  the  Sun-Times 


bureau  there  and  Frederick 
Kuh,  Washington  diplomatic 
correspondent,  who  will  cover 
the  platform  committee  sessions 
prior  to  the  big  show  itself. 

From  the  local  side  will  be 
John  Dreiske,  S-T  political  edi¬ 
tor,  Richard  Lewis  and  Carl 
Larsen,  supplemented  by  other 
reporters.  Picture  coverage  will 
be  handled  by  Maury  Falstein, 
head  of  the  news  picture  desk, 
and  Ralph  Frost,  Sun-Times 
chief  photographer. 

Three-Way  Job 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  will 
be  doing  a  three-way  coverage 
job  at  both  conventions,  serving 
not  only  its  own  readers,  but 
other  Knight  Newspapers  and 
clients  of  the  Daily  News  For¬ 
eign  Service.  All  of  the  Knight 
papers  will  have  special  writers 
at  the  Democratic  convention 
and  some  of  their  copy  of  na¬ 
tionwide  interest  will  be  made 
available  to  the  Daily  News 
Foreign  Service. 

“The  Democratic  convention 
looks  like  the  bigger  show,” 
said  Everett  Nolander,  Daily 
News  managing  editor,  who  will 
direct  overall  operations  at  both 
conventions. 

“We  plan  to  begin  heavy  cov¬ 
erage  the  week  before  the 
Democratic  convention  opens,” 
said  Mr.  Norlander,  “covering 
the  platform  committee  deliber¬ 
ations,  which  will  include  Civil 
Rights  plank  of  special  inter¬ 
est.  We  plan  to  staff  evei-y  ma¬ 
jor  contender  for  the  nomina¬ 
tion.  Our  local  staff  of  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers  will  give 
us  blanket  coverage  at  the 
Democratic  convention.” 

Heading  the  Daily  News  con¬ 
vention  staff  will  be  Edwin  A. 
Lahey,  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers,  along  with  Peter  Lisagor 
of  the  Washington  staff,  who 
will  cover  the  early  stages  of 
the  Democratic  meeting  and 
then  go  on  to  San  Francisco  to 
cover  the  preliminary  phases  of 
the  Republican  convention. 
Charles  B.  Cleveland,  Daily 
News  political  editor,  will  head 
up  the  local  staff.  Alden  Brown 
will  direct  staff  of  nine  photog¬ 
raphers  at  the  Democratic 
clambake. 

‘No  Flying  Squirrels’ 

Edward  P,  Doyle,  Chicago 
American  executive  editor,  told 
E&P  that  with  the  Democratic 
convention  here,  the  American 
staff  coverage  will  be  much 
more  extensive  than  at  the  GOP 
meeting. 

Charles  Finston,  American 
political  editor,  will  be  the 
American’s  top  man  at  both 
conventions.  Ernest  Tucker  will 
also  cover  both  meetings.  Tony 
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Berardi,  chief  photographer, 
who  has  been  experimenting 
with  some  new  distance  se¬ 
quence  lens  cameras,  will  direct 
the  American’s  picture  cover- 
promising  some  original 

ideas. 

“At  the  Democratic  conven¬ 
tion  we  will  be  handling  a  local 
story,”  said  Mr.  Doyle.  “All  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  will 
be  available  for  convention  as¬ 
signments,  at  hotels,  airports, 
stations,  etc.  We  also,  of  course, 
will  be  prepared  to  handle  any 
special  Hearst  features  which 
will  emanate  from  the  conven¬ 
tion  scene.  We  will  have  direct 
photo  -  transmission,  teletype 
and  phone  lines,  but  no  special 
electronic  flying  squirrels.” 

• 

More  State  Area 
Under  City  Desk 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
has  announced  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  its  coverage  of  Ohio 
News. 

Josef  K.  Schmidt,  whose 
newspaper  career  has  spanned 
46  years  and  who  has  been 
state  editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
since  1929,  announced  his  re¬ 
tirement. 

Editor  Wright  Bryan  said 
that  improvement  of  transpor¬ 
tation  and  communication  fa¬ 
cilities  in  recent  years  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  Plain  Dealer 
to  assign  staff  reporters  to 
cover  major  news  events  in 
nearby  counties  as  well  as  po¬ 
litical  and  governmental  news 
in  Columbus,  the  state  capital. 

In  recognition  of  these 
changes,  news  coverage  of 
northeastern  Ohio  counties  and 
of  state  political  and  govern¬ 
mental  news  in  Columbus  is  be¬ 
ing  turned  over  to  the  City 
Desk. 

Robert  C.  Barton,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lima  (Ohio)  News, 
has  been  appointed  assistant 
city  editor  to  supervise  the 
gathering  and  handling  of  news 
from  Columbus  and  northeast¬ 
ern  Ohio. 

• 

Warner  Advanced 

Washington 

James  E.  Warner  a  member 
of  the  Washington  staff  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
since  1945,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  chief  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Warner,  50,  began  news- 
papering  in  his  native  city  of 
Providence,  R.  L,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Providence 
Journal- Bulletin  staff  here 
when  he  joined  Byron  Price’s 
Office  of  Censorship  in  1942. 
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How  to  Lead  the  sales  parade 

in  Pennsylvania's  ''No.  3  City" 


Pennsylvania  keeps  marching  steadily  ahead.  Profitable  industrial  sites  are 
luring  more  and  more  industries,  bringing  bigger  and  bigger  payrolls. 
And  “money  earned"  in  Pennsylvania  is  “money  spent”  in  Pennsylvania. 

Are  you  neglecting  the  third  largest  “city”  in  this  sales  pfffadise?  A 
full  sixth  of  the  entire  state’s  expanding  population,  income,  buying 
power  are  tied  up  in  one  neat  bundle  by  the  14  cities  signing 
off  this  ad.  Together  they  offer  more-  sales  potential  than  any 
Pennsylvania  market  outside  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
.  .  .  and  each  is  a  key  trading  center.  One  out  of  every 
two  families  in  this  rich  market  area  grew  up  with  the 
local  newspaper  habit.  You’ll  reach  more  prospects — 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  them — and  make  more 
customers  in  Pennsylvania’s  “No.  3  City”  if  you 
put  these  enterprising  papers  on  your  next  list. 


Sell  Ponnsylvania's  ‘Wo.  3  City"  with  these  newspapers: 

BEAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURC  PUBLIC 

OPINION  (E)  *  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E>  *  CONNELLSVILLE 

COURIER  <E)  *  INDIANA  GAZETTE  (E)  •  JEANNETTE 

NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E) 

«  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY 

ITEM  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  <M)  * 

WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  <E)  •  WASH¬ 

INGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  <M*E) 

*  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN-GAZETTE 
(E)  *  YORK  DISPATCH  <E> 
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Letters 

{Continued  from  page  7) 


Fair  Presentation 

To  THE  Editor:  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  my  appreciation  to  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  for  the  com¬ 
plete  and  accurate  coverage 
given  to  the  Youth  Court  con¬ 
troversy  in  your  issue  of  June 
30.  Naturally,  there  are  two 
sides  to  this  controversy  and 
the  fairness  with  which  you 
presented  both  of  them,  at  the 
same  time  giving  a  highly  read¬ 
able  story,  was  admirable. 

John  F.  Kane, 
Temporary  Commission 
On  the  Courts, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tax  Cases 

To  THE  Editor:  In  April  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
was  criticized  for  protesting  the 
Treasury  Department’s  tax  raid 
against  the  Communist  Party 
and  The  Daily  Worker  because 
it  had  not  come  to  the  aid  of 
other  newspapers  that  had 
faced  similar  tax  difficulties.  As 
the  Union  informed  Editor  & 
Publisher  then,  we  had  no 
knowledge  of  these  other  cases; 
but  when  they  came  to  our  at¬ 
tention  we  immediately  wrote 
these  newspapers  for  informa¬ 
tion.  This  was  done  in  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Union’s  single¬ 
standard  defense  of  civil  liber¬ 
ties  and  our  determination  to 
review  these  cases  and  to  take 
appropriate  action  if  the  facts 
warranted  it. 

Two  of  our  letters  have  been 
returned  as  undeliverable,  and 
the  others  have  so  far  brought 
no  reply.  If  any  of  your  read¬ 
ers  have  facts  about  the  cases 
of  these  newspapers,  we  should 
very  much  appreciate  their 
writing  to  us  so  that  we  can 
follow  through  on  our  pledge  to 
pursue  this  matter. 

Patrick  Murphy  Malin 
Executive  Director, 

American  Civil 
Liberties  Union, 

170  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Youth  Contact 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  “Shop 
Talk  at  Thirty’’  has  been  one 
of  our  favorites  for  many 
years. 

We  were  very  interested  in 
your  comments  (July  14)  re¬ 
garding  the  fact  that  “it  seems 
logical  that  if  newspapers  could 
instill  an  interest  in  current  af¬ 
fairs  in  people  at  an  early  age, 
they’ve  gone  a  long  way  to¬ 
wards  developing  the  newspa¬ 
per  reader  of  today  and  to¬ 
morrow,’’ 


Only  liy  coincidence  does 
Editor  &  Publisher  carry  on 
Page  43  of  the  same  edition  a 
picture  of  the  School  News  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Asbury  Park  Press 
taking  off  on  a  trip  around  the 
world  by  air.  Our  School  News 
Editor,  Fritz  Cleary,  was  as¬ 
signed  to  this  trip  for  the  very 
purpose  set  forth  in  your  col¬ 
umn. 

Here  at  the  Press  we  have 
found  that  by  having  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  take  significant 
trips  to  the  scene  of  the  news, 
and  by  making  certain  that  he 
has  the  opportunity  to  become 
knowledgeable  about  current 
events  and  personalities  we 
have,  as  you  say,  “gone  a  long 
way  towards  developing  the 
newspaper  reader  of  today  and 
tomorrow.  We  anticipate  that 
when  Mr.  Cleary  returns  in 
late  Summer  he  will  be  equip¬ 
ped  to  give  illustrated  lectures 
to  high  school  students  through¬ 
out  our  entire  market  area. 
Previous  trips  have  shown  us 
the  value  of  assigning  a  staffer 
to  such  work.  Mr.  Cleary  has 
been  in  great  demand  in  the 
various  high  schools. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the 
great  amount  of  benefits  that 
accrue  to  a  newspaper  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  such  a  program.  We 
have  found,  for  example,  that 
many  of  the  present  retailers 
in  our  market  are  men  who  as 
youngsters  had  the  opportunity 
to  learn  something  about  news¬ 
paper  work  and  were  exposed 
to  the  newspaper  itself  when 
they  were  students  in  high 
school.  This  is  because  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  under  way  far 
more  than  2.’)  years. 

Thomas  R.  Tighe, 
General  Manager, 

Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press. 

First  in  the  Canyon 

To  the  Editor:  I  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  story  (July  7,) 
regarding  the  photographers 
who  were  first  to  arrive  at  the 
scene  of  the  TWA-United  Air¬ 
lines  crash  in  the  Grand 
Canyon. 

You  say  that  J.  M.  Heslop, 
chief  photographer,  and  Frank 
Mensel,  city  staffer  of  the  De¬ 
seret  News  and  Telegram 
WERE  THE  FIRST  PER¬ 
SONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
OF  A  DAILY  TO  REACH 
THE  SOUTH  RIM  OF  THE 
GRAND  CANYON  WHERE 
THE  SEARCH  OPERATIONS 
WERE  ORGANIZED. 

Dennis  Schieck,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  and  Jeff  McColl,  our 
staffer,  were  in  the  area  at 
least  an  hour  before  any  other 
newspapermen  arrived.  They 
were  flown  to  the  scene  from 


Las  Vegas  by  George  Crockett, 
of  Alamo  Airways,  this  city. 

Schieck  and  McColl  had  gone 
down  into  the  canyon,  shot  the 
pictures,  located  the  scene  of 
the  crash  and  had  flown  back  to 
Grand  Canyon  Airport  where 
they  had  set  down  to  refuel  and 
eat  breakfast. 

The  Salt  Lake  group  came 
into  the  airport  while  the  Las 
Vegas  group  still  were  there 
and  asked  directions  to  the 
crash,  which  were  given  them. 

John  F.  Cahlan, 
Managing  Editor, 

Las  Vegas  (Nev.) 
Review-Journal 

!Vcic«  ^Release' 

To  THE  Editor:  .Anent  your 
Q  and  A  panel  on  “Hold  for 
Release” — July  7 — 

When  I  entered  newspaper 
work  some  30  years  ago  wire 
news  came  in  by  telegraph  and 
about  the  only  time  we  ever 
saw  “Release”  was  on  an  ad¬ 
vance  copy  of  the  President’s 
Inaugural  Address  or  something 
on  that  order  which  was  printed 
in  advance.  I  had  never  heard 
of  a  public  relations  agent.  We 
knew  only  a  few  advance  men 
for  circuses  and  road  shows. 

I  have  always  disliked  the 
word  “release”  in  connection 
with  news. 

News,  in  my  belief  at  least, 
is  something  that  is  free.  How 
can  anyone  release  anything 
that  is  free  in  its  own  right? 

Yet,  every  day  our  reporters 
hear  the  phrase  “that  hasn’t 
l»;!en  relea.sed  yet.” 

The  reporters  even  write 
leads  stating  “So  and  so  re¬ 
leased  the  infoimation  today, 
etc.” 

Have  we  unintentionally 
created  the  illusion  that  news 
is  something  that  can  be  re¬ 
leased? 

It’s  a  little  late,  but  perhaps 
our  press  associations  and 
others  might  correct  the 
thought,  if  it  exists,  by  adopt¬ 
ing  a  more  appropriate  phrase. 

Lee  Rich, 

Manager, 

Junction  City  (Kas.) 

Daily  Union. 

• 

Dividend  Raised 

Montreal 

Southam  Company,  Limited, 
publishers,  has  declared  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  of  50  cents  per 
share  on  common  payable  Sept. 
28,  Quarterly  payments  of  45 
cents  a  share  have  been  made 
since  June  29,  1955.  Prior  to 
that  the  quarterly  rate  was  40 
cents.  Southam  reported  net 
earnings  equal  to  $3.50  per 
share  in  1955,  compared  to 
$3.10  a  share  in  1954. 


Tape  Handling 

{Continued  from  page  2) 


only  part  of  a  story,  he  indi¬ 
cates  how  many  paragraphs. 
He  also  indicates  sports  and 
Page  One  stories  so  the  Comet 
man  can  set  them  aside  to  be 
run  after  the  inside  filler  ma¬ 
terial  is  through.  The  copy  is 
marked  for  head  size  and,  once 
headed,  goes  to  the  proofreader. 
The  head  copy  is  slugged  with 
the  tape  number,  so  the  tape 
needs  no  guide  line. 

The  Comet  man’s  first  job  is 
to  rewind  the  tape  in  big  rolls, 
using  the  same  type  of  re¬ 
winder  that  comes  with  the 
tape  puncher.  This  gives  him 
several  large  rolls  for  his  peg- 
board  (our  pegboard  has  72 
nails).  By  that  time,  the  lists 
of  numbers  begin  to  come  back 
from  the  news  editor. 

The  Comet  man  goes  through 
the  tape,  leaving  consecutive 
wanted  stories  in  one  piece  so 
they  can  be  nin  off  without  a 
break.  .Any  story  not  wanted  is 
tom  off,  wound  and  put  on  the 
pegboard  in  case  it  should  he 
wanted  later.  A  sports  or  Page 
One  story  is  put  aside  in  the 
same  manner.  Then  he  begins 
running  off  the  wanted  stories. 

By  this  time  it’s  about  8 
o’clock,  and  the  news  editor 
won’t  turn  to  the  Teletype  ma¬ 
chine  again  until  between  !» 
and  9:30. 

As  for  10-point  leads,  we 
don’t  use  them,  but  it  would  be 
simple  to  do  it  either  of  two 
ways:  Indicate  next  to  the  num¬ 
ber  that  the  Comet  man  should 
remove  the  first  paragraph  or 
two  after  he’s  run  off  the  story 
and  then  send  the  copy  back  to 
be  set  in  lO-point,  or  mark  the 
copy  and  let  the  proofreader 
indicate  the  change  on  the 
proof.  The  important  thing  is 
to  keep  the  tape  moving.  At 
high  speed,  having  to  yank  out 
the  first  couple  of  paragraphs 
after  setting  them  loses  little 
time.  The  same  goes  for  re¬ 
moving  the  last  few'  para¬ 
graphs. 

In  the  case  of  garbled  copy, 
the  correction  can  be  made  on 
the  copy  and  the  proofreadei 
can  indicate  the  change  on  the 
proof.  If  it’s  just  a  line  or  two, 
the  Comet  man  takes  it  in  his 
stride,  and  if  the  entire  copy 
is  bad,  the  news  editor  can 
either  omit  the  story,  telephone 
for  a  rerun  or  have  it  set  on 
the  tape  puncher. 

Peter  E.  Potter 

News  Editor. 

Sedalia  (Mo.)  Democrat- 
Capital. 
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Campbell,  76, 
Hearst  M.E. 

21  Years,  Dies 

Los  Angeles 
John  B.  T,  Campbell,  76, 
whose  55  years  of  newspaper- 
ing  included  21  years  as  man¬ 
aging  editor,  of 
the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  &  Ex¬ 
press,  died  July 
27  of  leukemia. 

In  43  years 
with  the  Her¬ 
ald  &  Express, 
“Jack”  Camp¬ 
bell  was  succes¬ 
sively  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  In 
that  1911-1954  period  the  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation  grew  fit)m 
4,146  to  more  than  300,000. 

Mr.  Campbell’s  career  begun 
in  San  Francisco  where  he  com¬ 
peted  in  reporting  with  Jack 
London  and  other  greats.  It  ex¬ 
tended  quickly  into  crusading, 
and  a  crusader  he  continued 
through  the  decades. 

Hearst  “Con”  Director 
His  long  career  included 
lengthy  service  as  a  director 
of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions.  His  activities  continued 
at  full  speed  until  September, 
1954,  when  he  became  advisory 
editor  and  Herbert  H.  Krauch 
was  named  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Campbell  finished  off  his 
managing  editorship  with  drives 
credited  with  restoring  the 
three  It’s  to  Ix)s  Angeles 
schools  and  in  curbing  UNES¬ 
CO  classroom  moves. 

.Mr.  Campbell  began  as  a 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  re¬ 
porter.  His  early  campaigning 
activities  included  participation 
in  a  1902  drive  that  abolished 
the  straitjacket  from  California 
prisons. 

Graft  trials  made  him  a  gang¬ 
land  target.  His  health  suffered, 
and  Mr.  Campbell  went  to  .A.ri- 
zona.  There  he  became  editor 
of  the  Tticson  Citizen  in  1907. 

Mr.  Campbell’s  career  in  l^os 
Angeles  began  in  1911.  Eager 
for  every  scrap  of  news  and  al¬ 
ways  alert  in  the  perfection  of 
each  sentence,  he  developed  a 
habit  of  personally  directing 
the  copy  desk.  This  continued 
all  through  his  editorship. 

“A  Good  Bluff’ 

.41ways  aggresive,  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  gave  every  indication  of 
l>eing  a  tough  managing  editor. 
His  staff  knew  better.  When  the 
entire  editorial  department 
joined  in  observing  his  .50  year 


anniversary  as  a  newspaperman, 
he  was  greeted  with  a  chant: 
“When  he’s  acting  gruff,  it’s  a 
damned  good  bluff.” 

Mr.  Campbell  was  the  author 
of  three  books,  “Along  the 
Breadline”,  “Suicide  Block”, 
and  “Rose  of  Los  Angeles”,  and 
a  number  of  motion  picture 
scripts. 

Surviving  Mr.  Campbell  are 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Florence  Camp¬ 
bell,  and  his  two  sons:  Alex 
Campbell,  financial  editor.  Her¬ 
ald  &  Express;  and  John  B.  T. 
Campbell  Jr.,  a  Hollywood  pub¬ 
licist. 


Recreation  Site 
For  Employes 

Spartanbirg,  S.C. 

HeraJd-Joumal  publisher 
I’hil  Buchheit  has  announced 
formal  opening  of  Masthead 
•Acres  as  a  vacation  and  out¬ 
ing  center  for  Herald-Joumal 
employes  and  their  families  at 
Lake  Summit  in  the  western 
North  Carolina  mountains.  The 
center  was  dedicated  with  a 
l»eef  and  chicken  barbecue  for 
employes  and  their  families 
with  the  Herald-Joumal  as 
host.  Housing  and  other  mod¬ 
ern  facilities  at  the  lake  are 
for  the  use  of  employes  and 
their  families  for  vacations  or 
weekends,  without  cost,  Mr. 
Buchheit  said. 

For  efficiency  apartments 
have  been  constructed  and  fur¬ 
nished.  The  first  was  named 
“The  Webber”  in  honor  of  Her¬ 
ald-Journal  Business  Manager 
C.  E.  Webber  who  suggested 
the  location,  drew  plans  for  the 
first  building  and  supervised 
its  construction.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Buchheit  said,  employes 
will  be  provided  lots  foi-  con¬ 
struction  of  their  own  moun¬ 
tain  homes  at  Masthead  .Acres. 
Fifty-six  of  these  sites  are 
available  to  employes. 


Second  Libel  Award 
!VIade  on  Editorial 

PiNEVILLE,  W.  Va. 

.1.  Paul  Bower  of  Mullens 
won  an  $8,000  verdict  against 
the  Charleston  Gazette  in  a 
$100,000  libel  suit  based  upon 
an  editorial  which  criticized 
members  of  the  West  Virginia 
Legislature  who  sell  insurance 
to  the  state. 

It  was  the  second  libel  verdict 
against  the  paper  as  a  result  of 
the  Aug.  5,  1955  editorial  writ¬ 
ten  by  Thomas  F.  Stafford, 
statehouse  reporter.  J.  Paul 
England  of  Pineville  won  a 
$.‘>,0(HI  verdict. 


Daily  Does  Well 
With  Water  Offer 

Kennewick,  Wa.sh. 

The  Tri-Cit4i  Herald  be¬ 
came  the  “town  pump”  for 
many  of  this  city’s  residents 
recently. 

When  health  officers  or¬ 
dered  residents  to  boil  their 
drinking  water  because  un¬ 
treated  water  was  l)eing 
pumped  into  the  water  sys¬ 
tem,  the  Herald  extended  a 
pipe  from  a  well  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  its  plant  to  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  building  and  in¬ 
vited  everyone  to  help  them¬ 
selves. 

People  responded  by  lining 
up  w’ith  pails,  jugs,  milk  cans 
and  other  receptacles  in  a 
manner  reminiscent  of  the 
days  of  the  town  pump. 


Youth  Court  Act 
May  Be  Postponed 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Editors’  objection  to  its  se¬ 
crecy  provisions  and  judges’ 
proposals  for  changes  may  put 
the  new  Youth  Court  Act  on  the 
shelf  until  the  Legislature  can 
revise  it.  (E&P,  June  30,  p.  15.) 

Republican  leaders  are  seri¬ 
ously  considering  taking  steps 
in  January  to  postpone  the  ef¬ 
fective  date  of  the  law,  now  set 
for  Feb.  1. 

The  New  York  State  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  has 
scheduled  an  all-day  discussion 
of  the  A'outh  Court  Act’s  re¬ 
strictions  against  release  of  in¬ 
formation  involving  offenders 
l>etween  the  ages  of  16  and  21. 
This  will  take  place  at  the 
group’s  summer  meeting,  Aug. 
7,  at  Potsdam. 

• 

JSetc  Paper  to  Digest 
What  Others  Print 

Richwood,  W.  Va. 

Plans  for  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  for  all  West  Virginia — a 
“digest”  type  of  publication — 
were  disclosed  here  by  Jim 
Comstock  and  Bronson  McClung 
who  have  been  publishing  the 
News-Leader,  a  weekly. 

They  said  they  plan  to  comb 
all  West  Viiginia  papers  for 
stories  which  would  be  con¬ 
densed  with  the  intention  of 
presenting  a  weekly  review  of 
happenings  over  the  state.  Cre¬ 
dit  will  be  given  newspapers 
originally  publishing  the  stories. 

They  suggest  as  a  matter  of 
payment  for  such  subscriptions 
a  small  advertisement  in  the 
new  paper  calling  attention  to 
the  original’s  contribution  in 
the  way  of  .service  to  its  com¬ 
munity. 


Judge  Palmer, 
Hollywood 
Editor,  Dies 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

Death  closed  out  the  long 
career  of  Judge  Harlan  G.  Pal¬ 
mer  Sr.  as  first  citizen  of  this 
glamorous  film  community  July 
25.  The  noted  editor-publisher 
of  the  Hollywood  Citizen-News 
since  1911,  was  71  years  old.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Two  sons  remain  active  on 
the  newspaper  he  built  from  a 
tiny  weekly  into  a  powerful  and 
often  controversial  voice.  Har¬ 
lan  Jr.  is  associate  publisher 
and  Ralph  is  managing  editor. 


Judge  Palmer 


Judge  Palmer  was  born  at  l.e- 
Koy,  Minn.,  March  19,  1885. 
He  went  to  the  University  of 
.Minnesota  for  a  liberal  arts 
course  preparatory  to  a  law 
course,  but  in  his  third  year, 
when  the  opportunity  presented, 
purchased  his  home  town  pa¬ 
per,  the  LeRoy  Independent , 
and  operated  it  for  two  years. 

He  sold  the  paper  in  1907  to 
take  over  his  father’s  interest 
in  a  retail  lumber  business  when 
the  latter  left  for  California 
for  his  health.  Three  years  later 
he  followed  the  family  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  on  April  1,  1910, 
purchased  the  Hollywood  Citi¬ 
zen,  then  a  weekly.  The  Citizen 
two  months  previously  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  Hollywood  Sentinel. 

Hollywood  had  been  just  an¬ 
nexed  to  Los  Angeles. 

In  1911  Mr.  Palmer  began  his 
law  studies  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  and 
pas.sed  the  bar  examination  in 
1913.  He  hung  out  his  shingle, 
running  the  paper  on  the  side. 
In  1915  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Los  Angeles  municipal  court 
bench,  and  was  elected  to  the 
office  in  1917.  Four  years  later 
he  resigned  to  take  charge  of 
the  construction  of  a  four-stor> 
home  for  his  paper  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  changeover  from 
a  weekly  to  a  daily,  which  was 
effective  Oct.  1,  1921.  On  Oct. 
1,  1931,  the  Citizen  bought  the 
Hollywood  News. 
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Ads  Proved  ‘Helpful 
In  Steel  Settlement 


“philosophy”  behind  the  use  of  .  t~v  , 

earnings  from  production  for  Jj  OS  1/011  1  OS  I 
expansion,  Mr,  RIough  begged 

off  being  “philosophical”  and  Affoipo  A 
gave  what  he  said  was  a  prac-  o  iVl  C 

tical  reply.  mil. 


iicui  icpiy.  ^  I  I 

XT  j  •  4.U  •  j-  j  j  “I  don’t  agree  with  the  I  llPnillPrit 

Newspaper  advertising  the  senes  was  discontinued  dur-  this  ^  UlUUlCllt 

proved  helpful  in  settlement  mg  the  negotiations  but  they  question”,  Mr.  Blough  said.  Boston 

of  the  steel  strike,  Roger  M.  will  be  resumed,  Mr.  Corrigan 

Bloueh  chairman  of  United  said  ^he  Boston  Post  situation 

’  c*  1  o  °  ^  derstand  is  the  high  cost  of  was  turbulent  airain  this  week 

States  Ste«l  Corporation,  ,le-  Tuesday's  'fish  bowl"  press  j„,t  „en  in  business.  ^  £4?  went  te  press  An?  2 

^  Tj/*  A  +1,  conference  at  U.S.  Steel  had  Money  for  financing  must  come  there  was  no  assurance  that  the 

Mr.  Blough  made  the  asser-  all  the  aspects  of  a  second  or  f^om  a  number  of  sources.”  125-year-old  daily  would  go  to 
tion  as  he  presided  over  a  press  “public  board  of  directors  ^  “  x  j  i  “ 

conference  July  31  in  the  firm’s  meeting.  Fifteen  newspaper  Forecast  Earnings  P^ss  on  schedule  but  there 

New  York  headquarters.  The  men  took  seats  at  a  long  table  Mr.  Blough  said  steel  was  not  "V 

conference  followed  a  meeting  at  the  head  of  which  sat  Mr.  the  first  to  increase  wages  on  in  its  purchase  irom  John 


of  the  board  of  directors  to  Blough,  flanked  by  Clifford  H.  this  round,  and  that  he  did  not 
which  had  been  reported  record  Hood,  president,  and  R.  C.  Ty-  think  the  settlement  would  con- 
high  earnings  for  the  six  son,  finance  chairman.  tribute  to  additional  inflation. 


months  that  ended  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  walk-out  began  July  1. 

While  negotiations  with  the 
United  Steel  Workers  were  still 


42  Questions 

The  atmosphere  was  friendly 


.  u.i  publisher  sihce  1952. 

IS  round,  and  that  he  did  not  ^  before  the  ex- 

mk  the  settlement  would  con- 

ibute  to  additional  inflation  g.  Bottomly  said 

The  one  and  only  question  he  jj|j  negotiations  with  Mr.  Fox 
declined  to  answer  was  to  fore-  ^.^^sed  because  he  could  not 


and  informal.  In  the  case  of  earning  of  U.S.  Steel,  obtain  an  accurate  picture  of 


UnivGci  otGCi  iVorKcrs  wcr©  still  -  «  *  •.  since  he  s&id  such  £orec&stincr  »  ±. 

in  nrooTPsq  U  S  Steel  ioined  some  of  those  attending,  pro-  ®®  "®  ®  “  lorecasung  company’s  assets, 

in  progress,  u.o,  oteei  joinea  _ _  _  »>  ^  was  against  company  policy.  He  Mw 


with  12  companies  to  tell\heir  ceedings  were  on  a  first  name  ^^^ir^nd  did  howev« 

story  in  two  different  1800-line  basis.  Mr.  Blough  answered  anCtiSic  Recast  on  bu^^^^  “f.  because 

advertisements  in  367  newspa-  ffy  ^^ftion  put  to  him.  Just  Jgss  coSions  generally  ^ 

ners  Conv  detailed  steel  man-  before  the  questioning  started,  n®ss  conaiiions  generally.  party.  The  publisher  announced 

a^meS  offer  The  iLr  of  former  chairman  Fairless  ^e  should  operate  close  to  that  the  Post  “is  not  and  will 
STte  incluS  daiUesand  com-  ■“'‘“I  i"  ■*<>«■■  •■><1  l^nce  of  thia  „ot  be  for  sale.” 

munity  weeklies  in  all  steel  “Watch  out  for  those  news-  T®?*!  •  *'®  ®®*^-  ^P®®* .®  On  Thursday,  after  hectic 

pUn  cities  The  union  also  ear-  P«P®®  ■»«"!  They're  pretty  ^"’“'rted^strv'Tir Z 

ried  its  message  to  the  public  months  On  thl  wM  '"’P'"''®'  '''■ 

both  in  newsnaners  and  on  TV.  ®y  actual  count  42  different  ^"®  J'®  ®’  /  manded  their  wages  and  Mr. 


plant  cities.  The  union  also  car- 
ried  its  message  to  the  public 

both  in  newspapers  and  on  TV.  ®y  - — — -  —  — — v.s—  --sseo  »..a.  «... 

(E&P,  June  30  and  June  23.)  queries  were  tossed  at  the  steel  ®  }Il!v  condition  Various  "®'^  promises,  the 

“Reactions  to  our  advertise-  chairman  during  the  72  minutes.  ’V  hLinl  difficulties  "«»f®tiation  scene  shifted  to 

ments  were  favorable”  Mr.  Plough  was  asked  if  he  ®l®ju®uts  are  ha  ing  d  icultie  ,  York  City.  There,  -■Vt- 

Blough  said.  “It  is  difficult  to  thought  that  the  newspapers  hut  ^nerally  the  prospects  are  ^Q^ney  Jesse  Freidin  (associate 


out  “Watch  out  for  those  news-  y®ur  ,  he  said.  We  expect  a 
paper  men!  They’re  pretty  brisk  demand  for  steel  from  the 


ugjjjT*  automobile  ir 

By  actual  count  42  different  months 


measure  results  exactly,  but  we  had  reported  the  negotiations  k®®"-  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Jr.) 

believe  this  campaign  was  help-  and  the  strike  fairly.  To  his  ..  ®  ^  told  E&P  that  exploratory  dis- 

ful  toward  settlement  of  the  affirmative  reply,  he  added  that  the  fish  bowl  methods  of  cussions  were  under  way.  He 
strike.  Our  policy  is  to  keep  the  the  “newspapers,  like  my  best  modem  business  in  America  to-  would  not  give  any  details. 


dtriivt;.  v/ur  fiuiicy  la  vvi  ivtrcji  tiic  ~  *  * - '  -  -  Hnv 

public  fully  infoimed  on  all  our  friends  and  customers,  can  do  .  •  j  .  j  .u-  c  •  ^  “  - "  -  - 

problems  and  that  is  what  we  "o  wrong.”  Later  he  amplified  We  have  tried  to  do  this  for  l,  Kozol,  counsel  for  Mr.  Fox. 

jjjjj »  his  remarks  by  expressing  a  long  time,  we  hope  you  like  Early  in  the  week  it  was  dis- 

-  f  ta  amazement  at  how  reporters  *t,  and  are  glad  if  you  do,”  Mr,  closed  that  Mr.  Fox  had  given 

*  ’  ^  .  could  be  so  accurate  when  it  Blough  said  with  a  smile.  leaves-of-absence  to  McHenry 

Mr.  Blough  said  the  strike  was  necessary  to  get  facts  from  this  point,  reference  was  Browne,  general  manager  of 

cost  the  companies  involved  $6  go  many  sources.  made  to  the  fact  that  during  the  Post,  and  Arthur  Root,  as- 

million  a  day.  The  investment  One  publication  came  out  early  negotiations  no  announce-  sistant  to  the  GM.  Previously, 

for  advertising  approximated  with  the  settlement  news  even  ments  were  given  to  the  press  Mr.  Bottomly  had  insisted  upon 
$300,000.  It  was  placed  by  Hill  before  Mr.  Blough  knew  it  him-  until  reporters  circulated  a  peti-  Mr.  Browne  remaining  in  his 
&  Knowlton,  New  York  public  self,  he  said.  That  was  Buai-  tion.  Daily  press  conferences  post  for  the  duration  of  his 
relations  firm.  ness  Week.  The  beat  resulted  followed.  option,  dated  to  expire  July  31. 

The  two  advertisements  sup-  from  a  “calculated  risk”  taken  “We  think  the  way  negoti-  In  a  statement  Mr.  Bottomly 

plemented  a  campaign  started  by  Labor  Editor  Merlyn  Pitzele  ations  are  conducted  with  the  complained  that  Mr.  Fox  had 

in  January  by  the  American  and  his  assistant,  Ed  Townsend,  union  at  the  present  time  is  “violated  our  agreement  by  the 

Iron  &  Steel  Institute.  Copy  and  the  news  judgement  of  Man-  about  the  best  way  possible”,  discharge  of  key  employes 

in  this  schedule,  also  handled  aging  Editor  Kenneth  Kramer.  Mr.  Blough  said.  without  consulting  me.” 

by  Hill  &  Knowlton,  started  off  All  three  have  had  daily  news-  At  the  press  table  were  Jack  The  Post  missed  two  editions 

with  a  statement  by  Benjamin  paper  experience.  Bausman,  Associated  Press;  of  Aug.  2 — it  finally  went  to 

Fairless,  president  of  the  Insti-  The  Business  Week  story  Robert  Shortal  and  Tony  Seal-  press  after  midnight  —  while 


pending  a  meeting  with  Frank 


$300,000  for  Ads 


in  this  schedule,  also  handled  aging  Editor  Kenneth  Kramer.  Mr.  Blough  said, 
by  Hill  &  Knowlton,  started  off  All  three  have  had  daily  news-  At  the  press  table  were  Jack 
with  a  statement  by  Benjamin  paper  experience.  Bausman,  Associated  Press; 

Fairless,  president  of  the  Insti-  The  Business  Week  story  Robert  Shortal  and  Tony  Scal- 
tute,  former  chairman  of  U.S. 


closed  at  9  p.m.  on  July  2.5,  za.  United  Press;  Grant  Carr,  employes  waited 


Steel,  emphasizing  the  necessity  about  40  hours  before  the  Iron  Age;  George  Hess  and  wages.  Some  were  paid  and 


for  and  importance  of  a  steel  actual  fact  of  settlement. 


Archer  Trench,  American  Aletal  others  were  told  they  would 


expansion  program  to  cover  a  Newsmen  asked  what  help  Market;  Jack  Ryan  and  Mr.  receive  checks  the  next  day. 

period  of  three  years.  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  and  Raskin,  New  York  Times;  Rob-  The  general  tender  of  the 

This  public  relations  cam-  Secretary  of  Treasury  Humph-  ert  Price,  New  York  Herald  meetings  was  that  the  unions 
paign  continued  through  May,  rey  had  been  in  bringing  about  Tribune;  Mr.  Kramer,  Business  were  losing  patience  with  Mr. 
with  a  total  of  eight  advertise-  settlement.  Mr.  Blough  stood  on  Week;  Arthur  Shenefelt,  Jour-  Fox.  The  Post  unit  of  the  Guild 
ments  in  400  newspapers.  The  the  quoted  remark  of  President  nal  of  Commerce;  Harold  adopted  a  resolution  condemn- 
appropriation  for  this  educa-  Eisenhower  that  Secretary  Mit-  Bunce,  New  York  World-Tele-  ing  his  failure  to  meet  payrolls 
tional  effort  was  described  as  chell  and  the  federal  labor  gram  &  Sun;  Ben  Price,  Steel  and  offering  “additional  sacri- 
“elastic”  by  A.  M.  Corrigan,  mediator  had  been  of  help.  magazine;  Thomas  Keller  and  fices”  to  keep  the  Post  going  if 
who  is  now’  handling  the  ac-  When  A.  H.  Raskin,  New  Thomas  Sutton,  Wall  Street  Mr.  Fox  will  remove  himself 

count  for  Hill  &  Knowlton.  York  Times,  asked  the  steel  Journal;  and  Philip  N.  Schuy-  from  the  picture  and  allow  the 
Placement  of  advertisements  in  chairman  to  comment  on  the  ler.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Grozier  Estate  to  sell  the  paper. 
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Newsprint 

(Contimud  from  pane  9) 

possibilities  and  su^^sted  ways 
of  meeting  them : 

Three  Possibilities 

(1)  New  construction  or 
speed-up  of  machines  have  not 
bwn  completed  when  expected, 
or  the  putput  of  the  machines 
has  not  reachd  the  anticipated 
gfoals. 

“In  this  case,”  he  said,  “news¬ 
print  companies  could  avoid  bad 
customer  relationship  if  they 
would  sell  on  the  basis  that  the 
newsprint  would  be  delivered 
when  the  new  facilities  were 
placed  in  operation.  Producers 
have  argued  that  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  market  a  newspaper  will 
not  buy  new  tonnage  unless  it 
knows  when  the  newsprint  will 
be  delivered. 

“I  do  not  believe  this  is  a 
valid  argument  against  the 
policy  of  selling  new  production 
to  be  delivered  when  available. 
Certainly,  all  newspapers  pur¬ 
chasing  from  a  manufacturer 
should  not  be  penalized  because 
new  production  is  delayed.  Good 
relationship  with  existing  cus¬ 
tomers  is  much  more  important 
than  any  possible  loss  of  sales 
of  new  tonnage.” 

(hersell  Anticipated  Cutback 

(2)  In  normal  years,  news¬ 
print  companies  expect  some 
cutback  due  to  newspapers’ 
overestimating  their  needs,  or 
to  strikes  in  newspaper  plants. 
Also,  a  few  manufacturers  have 
“swing  contracts”  which  permit 
newspapers  to  order  a  minimum 
or  maximum  tonnage  a  year.  In 
the  past,  .some  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers,  anticipating  a  5  to 
10%  cut,  have  sold  this  ton¬ 
nage  and  then  in  a  year  of 
tight  supply  have  found  them¬ 
selves  oversold. 

“This  cause  of  overselling  of¬ 
fers  a  difficult  problem,”  said 
Mr.  Schurz.  “We  might  wish  the 
newsprint  companies  to  main¬ 
tain  some  excess  capacities  to 
take  care  of  unexpected  in¬ 
creases  in  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation.  Realistically,  we  must 
know  that  if  they  have  extra 
tonnage  available,  they  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  sell  it.  However,  pro¬ 
ducers  would  be  wise  not  to  sell 
this  tonnage  on  a  long-term 
basis.  If  a  newspaper  publisher 
becomes  aware  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  overselling,  he  will,  in 
turn,  protect  himself  by  over- 
ordering  and  a  vicious  cycle 
will  be  started. 

“Newspapers  can  help  by 
watching  their  inventories  close¬ 
ly  and  by  giving  manufacturers 
notice  of  their  position  well  in 


advance  of  shipment  date.  The 
cooperation  of  producer  and 
consumer  is  needed  to  restore 
the  confidence  in  their  suppliers 
which  many  newspapers  have 
lost.” 

(3)  Some  tonnage  is  lost  as 
a  result  of  strikes,  or  fires  in 
newsprint  mills,  from  droughts 
which  affect  power  supply,  and 
from  an  occasional  breakdown 
in  equipment. 

“I  believe  newspapers  will  be 
tolerant  with  newsprint  com¬ 
panies  when  production  is  lost 
by  any  factor  in  this  third 
class,”  he  said.  “Certainly,  if 
suppliers  solve  the  first  two 
causes  of  irritation,  newspapers 
will  be  reasonable  in  accepting 
unavoidable  delays.” 

Up  to  Manufacturers 

Mr.  Schurz  emphasized  that 
manufacturers  must  surely  be 
aware  of  their  strained  re¬ 
lations  with  publishers.  He  feels 
that  newsprint  producers  should 
take  the  first  .«tep  toward 
making  contracts  that  can  be 
fulfilled  within  rea.son.  Such 
action  on  the  part  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  he  asserted,  will  restore 
publisher  confidence.  A  more 
realistic  approach  to  the  entire 
situation,  is  entirely  apart  from 
the  price  of  newsprint,  he 
added. 

Supply  and  Demand 
Approaching  Balance 

Newsprint  production  is 
catching  up  with  demand. 

In  fact,  a  spot  check  this 
week  of  New  York  newsprint 
sources  finds  the  situation  as 
described  by  one  authority 
“fairly  well  in  balance.” 

“There  will  be  no  shortage 
during  the  rest  of  this  year,” 
he  said.  “Production  is  running 
at  its  highest  level  in  some 
time,  and  consumption  in¬ 
creases  are  not  as  robust  as 
were  at  first  expected.  Pub¬ 
lishers  have  begun  to  show 
signs  of  building  up  inven¬ 
tories.” 

Other  reports  show  that 
merchants  of  overseas  news¬ 
print  are  not  finding  customers 
so  readily  as  they  did  a  few 
months  ago.  Some  publishers 
are  still  taking  deliveries  on 
tonnage  ordered  back  in  the 
first  months  of  this  year,  but 
they  are  not  falling  over  them¬ 
selves  to  buy  supplies  on  the 
spot  market. 

The  Newsprint  Association 
of  Canada  has  listed  14  pro¬ 
jects,  which  in  the  next  two 
and  a  half  years,  or  through 
the  end  of  1958,  would  have 
new  newsprint  capacity  amount¬ 
ing  to  1,105,000  tons.  This  will 
be  in  addition  to  the  published 
Canadian  1956  tonnage  of 


6,243,000.  Eight  projects  in¬ 
volve  new  machines.  The  re¬ 
maining  six  anticipate  speed- 
ups  to  account  for  211,000  tons. 

New  machines  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  tonnage  anticipated  are: 
McMillan  &  Bloedell  (200,000) ; 
Abitibi  (100,000) ;  Donohue 
Brothers  (60,000) ;  Crown-Zel- 
lerbach  (30,000) ;  Great  Lakes 
(200,000) ;  Minnesota  &  On¬ 
tario  (90,000)  Powell  River 
(90,000)  and  Richmond  Pulp 
&  Paper  (30,000). 

New  tonnage  from  improve¬ 
ments  includes  Abitibi 
(30,000) ;  Anglo-Newfoundland 
(30,000) ;  Bowater  (30,000) ; 
Canadian  International  (60,- 
000) ;  Consolidated  (100,000) ; 
Minnesota  &  Ontario  (15,000); 
and  St.  Lawrence  (40,000). 

McMillan  &  Bloedel  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  New  York  by  Wright 
Company.  The  expected  pro¬ 
duction  of  200,000  tons  will  be 
shipped  to  about  75  newspapers 
in  11  northwestern  states.  The 
W  right  Company  said  “nearly 
every  pound  has  already  been 
contracted.” 

Arthur  Dressel,  president, 
Kruger  Paper  Company,  which 
represents  Richmond  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.  said  a  third  machine 
should  be  in  production  in  the 
next  60  days.  Serving  60  pa¬ 
pers,  Mr.  Dressel  said  Richmond 
has  been  able  to  serve  all  cus¬ 
tomers  without  cutbacks  or 
delays  in  delivery. 

E.  E.  Barett,  Canadian  Wood 
Pulp  Corporation,  speaking  for 
the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  said  its  third  machine 
would  start  in  July  1957  and 
its  fourth  in  July  1959. 

M.  J.  Foley,  president,  Powell 
River  Company,  advised  that 
the  new  machine  at  his  plant 
should  begin  operation  in  De¬ 
cember.  Mr.  Foley  said  his 
company  was  still  “at  the  stage 
of  actively  studying”  the  South¬ 
ern  area  of  the  United  States 
for  a  mill. 

Largest  new  production  in 
the  United  States  is  expected 
from  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany.  E&P  was  told  the  com¬ 
pany’s  production  should  be  1,- 
165,000  tons  by  the  end  of  1957. 
The  Mobile,  Ala.  plant  should 
have  a  115,000-ton  a  year  ma¬ 
chine  in  operation  September 
this  year,  and  at  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark.,  the  company  should  be 
making  130,000  tons  by  the  end 
of  1957.  A  total  of  $20,000,000 
is  being  invested  in  Mobile, 
John  Tower,  public  relations 
director,  said. 

Lou  Calder  Jr.,  of  Perkins  & 
Goodwin,  which  handles  distri¬ 
bution  of  Southland  Paper 
Mills,  said  the  third  machine 
there  had  been  turned  on  this 
week.  He  estimated  that  pro¬ 


duction  for  the  balance  of  1956 
would  amount  to  23,000  tons. 
By  1957  an  additional  75,000 
tons  should  come  from  this 
source. 

George  Biggers  Sr.,  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution,  who 
is  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
southern  publishers  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  obtain  contracts  for 
75,000  tons  by  1958  for  a  pro¬ 
posed  Hudson  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
mill  at  Palatka,  ^a.,  said  pub¬ 
lishers  had  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  nearly  half  that  total 
in  response  to  a  preliminary 
letter,  but  none  had  signed  a 
contract. 

David  Wollin,  president  of 
the  100-year  old  J.  &  J.  Rogers 
Company,  AuSable  Forks,  N.  Y., 
said  his  firm’s  new  venture  at 
Silt,  Colorado,  should  be  pro¬ 
ducing  45,000  tons  annually  by 
1957.  The  plant  is  to  open  with 
a  132-tons-a-day  machine,  and 
when  that  is  shaken  down  add 
a  300-ton  mill.  Declaring  the 
firm  was  “expanding  by  easy 
stages,”  Mr.  Wollin  said  he  ex¬ 
pected  capacity  should  eventu¬ 
ally  reach  120,000  tons  a  year. 

Great  Northern’s  1956  pro¬ 
duction  is  estimated  at  544,000 
tons,  as  compared  to  the  1955 
figure  of  455,000.  When  a  mod¬ 
ernization  program  is  com¬ 
pleted,  production  is  expected 
to  increase  from  150  tons  to  360 
tons  a  day.  This  program  will 
require  at  least  two  years  to 
complete. 

A  replacement  program,  in¬ 
volving  installation  of  a  192- 
inch  machine,  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  St.  Croix  Paper 
Company,  Maine,  by  early  Fall 
of  1957.  This  should  add  35,000 
tons  to  the  present  100,000  tons 
capacity,  Kenneth  T.  Greenleaf, 
manager  of  sales,  said. 

Crown  Zellerbach’s  total  news¬ 
print  production  for  the  United 
States  and  British  Columbia 
mills  will  be  approximately  the 
same  as  in  1955,  in  spite  of  cur¬ 
tailed  production  early  this  year 
due  to  water  and  power  short¬ 
age.  Production  of  the  No.  3 
machine  at  Port  Angeles  will  be 
increased  700  tons  per  month 
by  early  1957.  In  mid-1957  the 
start-up  of  a  new  262-inch  trim 
machine  at  Elk  Falls  initially 
will  add  66,000  tons  per  year. 

• 

Fire  Damages*  Mill 

Montreal 

A  two-alarm  fire  July  29, 
caused  $250,000  damage  to  the 
E.  B.  Eddy  newsprint  plant  at 
Hull,  Que.  'The  newsprint  ma¬ 
chine,  housed  in  a  three-story 
building,  was  damaged.  A  stock 
of  newsprint  rolls  was  soaked 
and  ruined  by  water.  The  mill 
has  a  capacity  of  170  tons  a 
day. 
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Cianfarra 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

Mr.  Cianfarra  had  been  the 
Times  correspondent  in  Spain 
since  November,  1951.  Before 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
newspaper’s  Rome  bureau, 
where,  over  the  years,  he  won 
wide  recognition  as  an  expert 
on  Vatican  affairs.  From  1942 
to  1946  he  had  seiwed  as  Times 
correspondent  in  Mexico  City. 

He  was  a  close  friend  of 
Pope  Pius  XII.  He  wrote  the 
stories  of  the  death  of  Pope 
Pius  XI  and  the  election  and 
coronation  of  Eugenio  Cardinal 
Pacelli  as  Pope  Pius  XII. 

Several  years  ago,  Mr.  Cian¬ 
farra  scored  a  scoop  in  report¬ 
ing  that  Vatican  archaeologists 
had  uncovered  the  tomb  of  St. 
Peter. 

He  was  bom  in  New  York 
but  his  parents  had  been  bom 
in  Italy  and  he  spoke  Italian 
fluently.  At  the  age  of  6,  he 
was  taken  to  Rome,  where  his 
father  had  been  appointed  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  York 
American.  His  father,  also 
named  Camille,  later  became 
manager  of  the  United  Press 
bureau  in  Rome,  at  which  post 
he  remained  until  his  death  in 
1925. 

The  son  returned  to  the  U. 
S.  in  1928,  attended  City  Col¬ 
lege  in  New  York  and  worked 
for  various  Italian  language 
newspapers  in  New  York. 

Joined  UP 

In  1933,  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  United  Press  in  New 
York,  and  a  year  later  was 
sent  to  the  UP  bureau  in  Lon¬ 
don.  In  1935,  he  joined  the 
Rome  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Mr.  Cianfarra  frequently  was 
sent  on  detached  service  to 


Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
conferences  in  Lisbon  and  Par¬ 
is. 

His  wife  was  New  York  Poet 
correspondent  in  Mexico  City 
when  he  married  her  in  1945. 

Ambassadors  and  other  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  United  States, 
United  Nations,  Italy,  Spain, 
Mexico,  Brazil,  hYance  and 
other  countries  sent  messages 
of  condolences  over  the  death 
of  Mr.  Cianfarra. 

Miraculous  Escape 

Linda  Morgan’s  father,  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  Morgan,  commented  in 
his  ABC  broadcast. 

“The  daughter  of  this  re¬ 
porter,  Linda  Morgan,  ac¬ 
counted  for  one  of  the  incidents 
of  the  tragedy  which  some 
would  classify  as  a  miracle. 

“Sleeping  in  a  stateroom  on 
the  starboard  side  of  the  An- 
tlrea  Doria  which  bore  the  full 
brunt  of  the  Stockholm’s  crash, 
she  was  officially  reported  killed. 
Instead,  she  was  catapulted 
apparently  onto  the  bow  of  the 
Stockholm  where  a  crewman 
found  her  alive  in  the  wreck¬ 
age.” 

The  seaman,  Bernabe  Polanco 
Garcia,  the  only  Spanish  sea¬ 
man  aboard  the  Stockholm, 
found  the  girl,  extricated  her 
from  the  wreckage  and  took  her 
to  the  ship’s  sick  bay. 

Linda  Morgan’s  red  autograph 
book,  which  was  on  a  table  in 
her  stateroom  on  the  Andrea 
Doria,  was  found  in  the  wreck¬ 
age  on  the  bow  of  the  Stock¬ 
holm  and  was  returned  to  her. 

The  Cianfarra  family  was 
asleep  when  the  collision  oc¬ 
curred. 

• 

Here  U»  Slay 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

The  Wallingford  Poet  cele¬ 
brated  its  10th  anniversai^  with 
a  “Decade  of  Progress”  ^ition 


Nantucket 
Buzzes  with 
News  Activity 

By  Joseph  Indio 

Nantucket  Isiand,  Mass. 

This  island,  a  tranquil,  his¬ 
torical  resort  30  miles  off  the 
southeastern  coast  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  shortly  before  mid¬ 
night  July  25  found  itself  the 
jumping  off  point  for  newsmen 
flying  to  the  scene  of  the  colli¬ 
sion  of  the  luxury  liners  Andrea 
Doria  and  Stockholm. 

Wire  services  and  metropol¬ 
itan  newspapers  made  exten¬ 
sive  preparations  for  news  and 
picture  coverage  of  the  tragedy 
and  within  moments  after  the 
first  flash  of  the  crash  they 
bombarded  the  Coast  Guard,  lo¬ 
cal  and  state  police  units,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administra¬ 
tion  stations  and  weather  bu¬ 
reau  with  telephone  calls  when 
it  first  appeared  that  Nan¬ 
tucket,  the  nearest  point  of 
land  to  the  scene  of  the  dis¬ 
aster,  might  become  the  haven 
for  survivors  of  the  rammed 
ships. 

Coast  Guard  and  other  craft 
on  the  scene  reported  through¬ 
out  the  night  that  plane  at¬ 
tempts  to  reach  the  disaster 
area  would  be  suicidal.  As  the 
story  unfolded,  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  almost  all  of  some 
1634  passengers  and  crewmen 
of  the  Andrea  Doria  had  been 
rescued  and  were  bound  for 
other  ports.  But  some  70  to  80 
newsmen  began  converging  on 
the  island  in  planes  shortly  be¬ 
fore  daybreak.  Perfect  flying 
weather  took  them  in  a  matter 
of  less  than  20  minues  to  the 
scene. 


Titanic  Survivor* g  Kin 
On  Doria  Story 

Philadelphia 

The  sinking  of  the  Andrea 
Doria  brought  about  a 
journalistic  coincidence. 

Sent  to  cover  local  sur¬ 
vivors  in  New  York  were 
Harry  Thayer  and  Burton 
Chardak  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

In  1912,  a  detach- 
ment  of  Bulletin  repoiTers 
waited  for  days  on  the  New 
York  docks  for  local  sur¬ 
vivors  of  the  Titanic,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  Thayer’s  grand¬ 
parents  and  his  uncle.  Jack. 
His  grandfather  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad. 

Hodge  Aide  Admits 
‘Fibbing’  to  Thieni 

Chicago 

Edward  A.  Epping,  aide  to 
former  State  Auditor  Oi^ille 
E.  Hodge,  admitted  that  he 
“fibbed”  in  an  attempt  to  head 
off  George  Thiem,  Chicago 
Daily  N  e  w  e  correspondent, 
from  seeing  the  auditor’s  rec¬ 
ords. 

Epping’s  account  of  Hodge’s 
effort  to  keep  the  lid  on  the 
million  dollar  scandal  was 
made  in  a  126-page  statement 
to  George  P.  Coutrakon,  State’s 
Attorney. 

Epping  is  also  facing  double 
indictment,  along  with  Hodge, 
for  his  part  in  the  swindle  in¬ 
volving  phony  state  warrants 
and  wholesale  fund  diversions. 
(E&P,  July  28,  page  9). 

“Shortly  after  Thiem  had 
begun  his  looking  into  the  audi¬ 
tor’s  office,  Hodge  asked  me  to 
come  to  Springfield,  which  I 
did,”  said  Epping  in  his  state¬ 
ment.  “The  discussion  was 


cover  such  events  as  the  United  Aug.  2.  The  weekly  was  started 
Nations  General  Assembly  in  by  Gilbert  Kelman,  the  present 
Paris  in  1948  and  various  Noith  publisher. 
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James  Geggis,  night  manager  about  Thiem  wanting  to  sec  all 
of  the  Boston  Bureau  of  United  the  invoices  .  .  .  Well,  I  fibhed 
Press,  one  of  the  first  to  reach  to  Mr.  Thiem  that  we  had  no 
the  .scene,  reported  six  planes  duplicate  invoices,  which  made 
with  reporters  and  photograph-  me  look  like  a  pretty  foolish 
ers  aboard  in  the  area.  They  accountant.” 
got  many  photos  of  the  sinking  Epping  said  Hodge  had  in- 
Andrea,  the  crippled  Stockholm,  structcd  him  to  “fib”  to  Thiem. 
empty  lifeboats  and  rescue 

craft.  *  •  * 

Jackie  O’Connell  of  the  Bos-  Press  Aide  Dro«rn.s 

ton  Globe  was  one  of  the  first  The  body  of  H.  Kendall  Olds, 
photographers  at  the  scene,  former  |6,500-a-year  press  re¬ 

in  only  a  few  minutes  he  shot  lations  agent  for  State  Auditor 
35  pictures.  Orville  E.  Hodge,  was  found 

Five  critically  hurt  survivors  in  Lake  Springfield,  Aug.  1. 
wei'e  brought  here  in  helicop-  Mr.  Olds,  48,  had  worked  as 

ters.  Despite  the  heavy  con-  a  reporter  for  the  United  Press 

centration  of  the  news  repre-  and  later  was  with  the  II- 

sentatives  around  the  planes,  linoie  State  Journal. 

there  was  virtually  no  delay  in  “Hodge  broke  my  heart.’’  the 
transferring  the  injured  to  former  press  aide  told  his  wife 

ambulances.  a  week  ago. 
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Editor  Slain; 
Led  Fight  on 
Tijuana  Vice  | 

Tijuana,  Mexico  I 

Manuel  Acosta  Meza,  4-‘l,  ' 
crusading  editor  of  the  weekly  , 
El  Imparciai,  and  Baja  Cali-  ' 
fornia  correspondent  for  the  | 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and 
the  United  Press,  was  murdered  . 
in  the  garden  of  his  home  I 
Thursday  night,  July  26.  ' 

Governor  Braulio  Maldonado  : 
of  Baja  California,  a  distant 
relative  of  Acosta  Meza,  de-  ' 
scribed  the  killing  as  an  “as-  ! 
sassination”  probably  by  a  : 
hired  gunman. 

The  killer  fled  in  a  car  with 
four  other  men  after  firing  ■ 
five  shots  at  Acosta  Meza,  who  : 
was  called  from  the  front  door  I 
of  his  home  by  a  stranger  ask-  : 
ing  directions  to  another  ad-  ' 
dress.  Governor  Maldonado  as-  | 
cribed  as  the  crime’s  motive  < 
Acosta  Meza’s  campaign  I 
against  vice  conditions  in  Tiju¬ 
ana.  £I  Imparciai  also  had 
attacked  the  administrations  of 
Maldonado  himself  and  of  the 
Tijuana  municipal  government. 

Acosta  Meza’s  campaign  be¬ 
gan  early  this  year  while  he 
was  editor  of  the  Tijuana 
daily,  ABC,  from  which  post 
he  was  ousted  last  month  after 
the  paper  was  purchased  by 
a  group  of  cabaret  owners.  He 
continued  his  anti-vice  drive  in 
El  Imparciai,  and  in  one  of 
his  final  editorials,  he  wrote, 
“I  would  be  willing  to  die  for 
my  ideals.”  In  the  same  edi¬ 
torial,  he  said  he  had  learned 
of  a  plot  whereby  a  long-term 
prisoner  would  be  permitted  to 
escape  from  the  Tijuana  jail, 
and  in  return  for  killing  Acosta 
Meza,  would  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  free. 

Acosta  Meza,  a  widower,  is 
survived  by  three  sons  and  a 
daughter.  He  was  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Baja  California 
Newspapermen’s  Association. 

Manuel  Duenas,  described 
by  .\merican  authorities  as  a 
known  gunman,  was  one  of 
four  men  arrested. 

Police  posted  guards  outside 
the  home  of  Carlos  Ortega, 
associate  of  Acosta  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  El  Imparciai.  Or¬ 
tega.  also  president  of  the 
Lower  California  Newspaper¬ 
men’s  Association,  told  authori¬ 
ties  he  had  received  a  telephone 
threat  against  his  life. 

Ortega  said  he  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  despits  the 
threat  and  slaying  of  his  asso¬ 
ciate.  He  said  Acosta  Meza 


prior  to  his  death  had  an-  of  names  of  those  giving  and 
nounced  plans  to  publish  a  list  receiving  bribes. 
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i  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 

;  SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service. 
P.O.  Box  8182,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Newapaper  Appraiser* 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 


Publieatione  For  Sale 


PUBUCATION  FOR  SALE 
Growing  consumer  magazine  in  l>oom- 
ing  field.  Advertisers  national  and  re¬ 
gional.  Subscriptions  and  newsstand 
circulation.  Box  3220.  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher.  _ 

WEEKLY  NEW.SPAPER  2.000  circu¬ 
lation  in  Atlantic  County  -h'rank 
Pitale.  415  Bellevue  Ave.,  Hammon- 

ton.  N^J.  _ 

WEISTERN  state  semi-weekly,  isolated 
and  exclusive.  Expanding  economy. 
Exceptional  eriuipment.  SIOO.OOO.IM. 
terms.  W.  R.  Twining,  Blackbum- 
Hamilton  Company,  Ill  Sutter  St., 
San  Francisco. 

WYOMING  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEK¬ 
LY.  $26,000  including  building,  Bailey- 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 


Publication*  Wanted 


FOREIGN  SERVICE  Officer  finishes 
Indochina  tour  January,  Interested 
purchase  weekly  newspsper,  small  pub¬ 
lication  or  interest  in  same.  Can  cor¬ 
respond  details  meantime.  Box  2610, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City.  Iowa 


RALPH  J.  ERWIN 
.  Newspapers  and  radio  stations.  1443  ' 
,  S.  Trenton,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


A  CONSCIENTIOUS  post-sale  service 
affords  both  buyers  and  sellers  assur¬ 
ance  of  successful  performance. 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY, 
601  Georgia  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  | 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 


MORE  SALES  this  year  than  ever 
before.  There  must  be  a  reason.  J.  R.  , 
GABBERT,  3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside, 
Calif. 


AA  30  YEARS  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Stypes,  Rountree  A  Co.,  626  Market 
St..  San  Francisco  6,  California. 


i  YOU,  TOO  .  .  .  can  buy  or  sell  wise- 
{  ly  I  Consult  The  DIAL  Agency.  640  W. 
Willis,  Detroit,  Mich.  Phone  TE  1-0903. 


Advertising  Rates 
i  CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rotes  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

i  SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
I  order)  4  tisies  A  45<  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  tisws  •  2  A  55$; 

I  1  A  6^.  Add  15$  for  Box  Service. 

I  AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS;  j 
4  tisMS  A  904  per  line  each  insertion;  I 
3  tisies  A  95#;  2  tiiees  A  $1-00;  ^ 
1  A  $1.10.  3  line  isiniaium.  Add  154 
!  for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CUSSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
I  (add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box- 
I  hoMtrs’  identities  held  In  strict  con- 
I  ■  fidcnct.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
I  Publisher  reserves  the  ripht  to  edit  all  - 
copy.  ! 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Aists 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Ums 

Tiaw 

Tisws 

Tisws 

Tints 

Tisies 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower.  H.  Y.  36.  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


Tax  and  all  other  purposea 
Over  126  valuation  h  madr 
Papers  from  coast  to  coa.'! 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


Butines*  Opportunitie* 


BUILD  FINE  FUTURE  as  your  own 
boss.  We’ll  sell  61  per  cent  of  un¬ 
opposed  Southern  California  weekly  in 
college  town  about  to  boom.  We’re 
so  high  on  potential  we  insist  on  keep¬ 
ing  49  per  cent.  Price  $8,000.  with 
$6,000  down.  Or  suggest  your  own 
deal.  This  is  one-man  or  man-and- 
wife  operation  to  start.  Give  qualifica¬ 
tions  first  letter.  Box  8019,  Nitor  A 
I^blUher. 


National  Advertiaing  Space  I 


GULF  BEACH  JOURNAL 
TREASURE  ISLAND.  FLORIDA 
P.O.  Box  8008,  MADEIRA  BEACH 

MILUNE  rate  it  for  the  pigeons.  Get 
cardinals,  buy  by  Uie  inch  in  Sanders 
ABC  Three,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Publication*  For  Sale 


SUBSTANTIAL  INTEREST  in  east 
i  coast  weekly  newspaper.  Annual  sales 
;  $70,000.  Own  composition  plant  9000 
I  paid  circulation.  Good  potential  for 
morning  daily.  Exceptional  opportu- 
I  nity.  Box  2931,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

!  POrmmAL  daily  —  Faat-growing 
’  California  operation  grossing  $100,000. 
$80,000  buys  eontrol.  Give  qnaliftea- 
tions  first  letter.  Box  8020,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

OFF-SET  WEEKLY  with  plant  for 
sale  in  fast  growing  south  Florida 
city.  Yearly  gross  $40,000  with  good 
net.  Price  $40,000  with  $26,000  cash. 
Town  News.  Pompano  Beach,  Florida. 


TWO  GOOD  SOUTHWEST 
WEEKLIES 
i  One  plant,  grossing  $66,000,  boom 
area,  dry  climate.  Horry  1  J.  A. 
Snyder,  12163  W.  Washington  Boule- 
VB^.  Ia>s  Angeles  66,  California. 


FLORIDA  EAST  COAST  established 
'  e.xclusive  weekly  for  sale.  $12,000. 

'  Rare  opportunity.  Box  8228,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

\  FOR  SALE:  Thriving  country  weekly 
'  in  heart  of  Michigan’s  Thumb  Area. 
Will  sell  for  approximately  five  times 
net  profit.  Send  inquiries  care  of 
I  Box  3238,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE  semi  weekly  (south  cen- 
,  tral)  70  years  old.  fully  staffed, 
equipped,  city  of  16,000 ;  county  40.- 
0()0 ;  balane^  local  economy,  sports 
!  and  tourist  area,  daily  field.  $86,000. 
Terms.  Box  3062.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Job  Printing 


WEEKLIES 

MONTHLIES 

CIRCULARS 

Modern  plant  near  New  York  can 
handle  more  work ;  small,  large  runs ; 
Union.  Mailing  facilities.  Lota  of  news¬ 
print.  Box  8188,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


New**tand*  Selling  EAP 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  sold  at 
ULSTER’S  World  Wide  Newsstand. 
N.  W.  Comer  18,  Market  Streets,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Never  Cloeed. 


Prea*  Engineer* 


LINOTYPE-IMTBRTYPB  service  in¬ 
cluding  complete  rebuilding.  Wayne  R. 
Cornell,  Linotype-Intertype  Machinist, 
229  Pine  St.,  ZaneavUle,  Ohio. 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  A  CO. 

I  Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs. 

I  Maintenance,  Erection  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
;  Tel.  8-4164  976  N.  Church  Street 

:  Rockford  Illinois 

!  Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

I  We  offer  a  complete  "Tum  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  La. 
Phone:  Bywater  7684 

PAUL  F.  BIRD 

Press  Erector,  moving,  rebuilding 
'  Flatbed  seml-cylindrieal  tubular. 

7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 
_ JU  1-0687 _ 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
i  66-69  Frankfort  Street 

'  New  York  88,  N.  Y. 

!  BareUy  7-9776 


Syndicate*  -  Feature* 


REAL  ESTATE  pages  need  column 
’’Little  Journeys  to  Great  Homes”. 
Samples  free:  Louise  Hubbard.  3701 
Connecticut  Ave.  N.W.,  Wash.  8,  D.C. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Compoaing  Room 


I  REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino- 
,  Urpe-Intertype  in  use  several  years. 

Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga- 
I  sine  raclu  81  stock  sixes  or  make  to 
I  salt  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
'  order.  Arch  Reid.  William  Reid  Co., 
2271  Clybourn,  Chicago  14,  III. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composiitg  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Pre$$  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Prett  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Preu  Room 


COMPLETELY  reconditioned  Ludlow 
Unit  Gas  or  Electric.  May  be  seen  in 
operation.  Good  selection  of  Lino  and 
Ludlow  mats.  90  and  72  chan,  full  and 
split.  Lino  or  Intertype  Maicazines. 
Also  side  Aux.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart, 
033  Plymouth  Court,  Chicaao  5,  111. 
THE  NATION’S  Newspaiier  Forms 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News- 
l>a|)er  Turtles-  176.60  to  $88.60.  Write 
for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Company, 
P.O.  Box  660,  Elkin,  North  Carolina— 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Newspsiier  Form  Trucks. 


Mail  Room 


FOR  SALE:  3  Head  Halverson  Insert* 
ioK  machine  operating  op  to  6,000  per 
hour,  complete  with  Electrical  equip¬ 
ment  for  $1,500.  Please  write  J.  W. 
Jackson,  Lake  Charles  American 
Press,  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana. 


NEWSPAPER  STUFFING 
MACHINES  FOR  SALE 
Six  Halvorsens,  each  with  6  heads ; 
three  with  vacuum  openers  ;  three  with 
needle  openers ;  can  handle  sections 
up  to  64  i>UKes ;  speed  6600  to  6000 
lier  hour.  Machines  can  handle  six 
sections.  All  machines  are  in  Kood 
operating  condition.  For  inspection  or 
further  information  call  or  write  to 
Miles  Krestan,  Production  Engineer, 
’The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  400  North 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia  1,  Pennsyl- 
vania.  Phone  Rittenhouae  6-1600. 
WAN’l’ED :  Winir  Mailer  or  other  suit¬ 
able  equipment  for  small  daily  mail¬ 
ing  (800).  Write  Circulation  Manager, 
News-Herald,  'Willoughby,  Ohio. 


Netttprint 


DIRECT  MILL 
SHIPMENTS 
DOMESTIC 

NEWSPRINT  TONNAGE 

In  Large  Size  Rolls 
34  And  1/2  Size  Rolls  Available  for 
Immediate  Shipments  and  for  De¬ 
ferred  Deliveries  During  The 
Third  and  Fourth  Quarter  at 
Attractive  Prices. 

SIDE  RUNS  Also  Available  in 
Carload  Lots  for  Immediate 
Shipment 

ST.  STEPHEN 
PAPER  CORP. 

150  East  35th  Street 
New  York  16,  New  York 
MUrray  Hill  5-8564 


SCANDINAVIAN,  AUSTRIAN  and 
DOMESTIC  Newsprint. 

ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.,  N.  Y.  MU.  6-6960 

BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 
Newsprint  Specialists 

15%— 16— 16%— 17— 17%— 81 
34—46—60—6 1—62—64—66 
Rolls,  Sheets  —  Your  Size. 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.  NYC,  NY  MU  6-6960 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  stondard 
32  lb.  16%"  16"  16%"  17"  22%" 

24"  81"  82"  88"  34"  36"  rolls.  Also 
European  newsprint  46-60-62-64-70" 
rolls  for  August,  September,  October 
delivery. 

BROOKMAN  PAPER  CORP. 

566  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  65,  N.  Y. 

MOtt  Haven  ^022 _ _ Est.  1930 

STANDA^RD  NEWSPRINT”  ROLi7s 
Inquiries  invited.  R.  H.  Silverstein 
396  Grand  St..  N.Y.C.  AL  4-8728 


PURCHASE  OF  NEW 
FIVE  UNIT  HOE 
WITH  COLOR  DECKS 
BY  ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
ROCK  ISLAND,  ILLINOIS 
DISPLACES  DUPLEX 
FOUR  UNIT  TWIN  FOLDERS 
A.C.  60  cycle  drive 
21  %"  cutoff,  together 
with  partial  stereotyi>e 
equipment  including  Autoplate. 
Immaculate  maintenance. 

Capacity  82  pages  straight 
runs — 64  pages  collect. 

One  unit  new  1941.  Maximum 
web  width  68".  Release  date 
first  quarter  1967. 

Selling  Agents 
TYPE  A  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS  Inc 
8812  North  Ravenswood.  Chicago. 
MUST  REMOVE  PRESS 
FROM  BUILDING  I 

2-Unit  Hoe,  doing  excellent  work.  Com-  | 
plete  stereotype  A  electrical  equipment, 
48  chases.  Make  an  offer.  Write  for 
sample  copies.  David  Blacker,  802 
Brandeis  TTieater  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 

STEREO  NEWS  PRESSES 
GOSS  16  page  press,  23%"  cut-off 
SCOTT  16-24  page,  23-9/16"  cut-off 
SCOTT  48  page,  22-9/16"  cut-off 
Tompkins  Printing  Equipment  Co. 
712  S.  Clark  Chicago,  Illinois 

MOTORS,  one  60  h.p.  Louis  Allis  con¬ 
stant  spe^  8-phase  $600.  One  60  h.p. 
Northwestern  variable  speed  8-phase 
$1000.  Both  rebuilt,  in  good  condition. 
Low  speed  drive,  grids,  controller  and 
belt.  All  used  on  Duplex  tubular  press. 
One  2  h.p.  General  Electric  either  116 
or  220  single  phase  with  11.4  reduc¬ 
tion  box  $76.  Write  Monroe  Evening 
News.  Monro^  Mirhigam _ 

Offer  Spot  Shipment 

Fpw  Cars  61"  180  Tons  ' 

White,  86"  diameter 
688^  Inch  Standard 

Also  I  Car  Pink 

61"  rolls  36"  diameter 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  NEWSPRINT 
STANDARD  WHITE  TONNAGE 
TO  SUIT  YOUR  NEEDS. 

Prompt  Shipments 
Future  Shipments 
Contract  Shipments 

ALFRED  BUNGE  CO. 

Large.  Half  and  %  Rolls 
Also  Smaller  Widths. 

BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

46  W.  45th  SL.  New  York  36.  N.Y. 
Phone  JU  2-4830 ;  JU  2-4174 
Domestic  &  Foreign  Shipments 


WARRENSBURG 

NEWSPRINT 

Now  In  Production 
LARGE  TONNAGE  AVAILABLE 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

NEWSPRINT  BEING  UTILIZED 
BY  SEVERAL  NEWSPRINT 
PUBLICATIONS  IN  THE  EAST. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
UPON  REQUEST 

THOMAS  A.  GALANTE 
&  SONS.  INC. 

P.  O.  BOX  150 
MECHANICVILLE,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPRINT 

your  best  source  of  supply.  MELROSE 
PAPER  CO..  INC.,  208  Walnut  St.. 
Philadelphia  6.  Pennsylvania.  MArket 
7.0800. 


i  HIGH  SPEED— COLOR! 

12  SCOTT  Units  with  6  Superimposed 
Full  Color  Units;  8  pairs  Folders;  Bal¬ 
loons  ;  Reels,  Tensions.  Pasters ;  A.C. 
Drives.  Can  Be  Sold  as  8  Octuples. 

•  •  • 

I  &  UNITS— 2  PR  FOLDERS 

Duplex  Metropolitan ;  leads  for  si>ot 
color ;  Roll  Arm  Brackets ;  A.C.  Drives. 

TUBULAR*24  PAGE 

I  DEKATUBE.  Goss:  new  in  1962;  Bal- 
I  loon  Former ;  A.C.  Drive ;  Complete 
Stereo. 

•  •  • 

REAL  BARGAIN 

FOR  Quick  Sale:  4  Units  Scott  Multi- 
Type  with  4  folders;  22^"  cut-off. 

•  •  • 

15  UNITS— 3  PR  FOLDERS 

GOSS-High  Speed  on  low  Substructure; 
A.C.  Drives ;  28Vt"  cutoff. 

3  unit*g6s*s  press 

1  UNIT  Reversible;  22%"-A.C.  Drive. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


GOSS  4  DECK  PRESS 

Two  Plate  wide.  Color  cylinder,  re¬ 
versible  first  impression  four  color 
work.  Extra  color  fountains.  A  C 
drive.  All  stereotype  equipment.  Avail¬ 
able  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.  O.  Box  908  Boise,  Idaho 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26,  40, 
60.  76.  100  and  160  H.P.  AC.  Two  76 
H.P.  drives  Parallel.  All  complete  with 
control,  chain  and  sprockets.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 


i  64  PAGE  SCOTT 
MULTI-UNIT  PRESS 

Equipped  for  Color  Work  with  2  sets 
of  Twin  folders,  22% "  cutoff,  two  60 
HP  DC  Drives  with  generator  to  con¬ 
vert  to  AC. 

MUST  GO — Priced  to  sell  quickly. 

’  UPECO,  INC. 

I  420  Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  GEneva  8-8744 

i  FOR  SALE;  Duplex  Flat  Bed  Press. 

heavy  duty,  prints  both  ways,  latest 
:  model,  perfect  condition  like  new 
I  press,  push  button  controls.  P.  O. 
Box  408.  Jackson,  Mississippi. 


8  PAGE  Angle  Bar  Duplex  press  — 
I  good  condition,  available  late  fall.  Re¬ 
placing  with  Rotary.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation  at  Rialto  Publishing  Com- 
j  pany,  101  S.  Riverside  Ave.,  Rialto.  Cal. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

4  LOW  Construction  Units 
1  DOUBLE  Central  Folder 
LENG’TH  sheet  cutoff  22% " 

END  roll  brackets,  electric  hoists 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

416  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  ...  A  rewinder  splicing 
table  and  drive  capable  of  speeds  of 
2.000  feet  jier  minute.  Box  3235,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DUPLEX  MODELrA  FLAT  BED 
PRESS  installed  new  in  1929. 
Eiquipped  with  new  10  H.P.  Westing- 
house  motor  and  extra  7%  H.P. 
motor;  complete  set  of  extra  rollers: 
extra  new  universal  and  drive  pinion; 
16  chases  included.  Price  complete 
$12,000.  Does  outstanding  print  job. 
Excellent  condition.  Available  beiorc 
first  of  year.  Changing  to  rotary 

'  press.  TIMES.  Kenton.  Ohio. _ 

I  8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESS. 

I  good  condition.  Replacing  with  ro- 
I  tary  this  fall  for  page  capacity.  Avail- 
;  able  late  1966.  early  1957.  Write  D. 
L.  McKenzie.  Crookston  Daily  Tiroes. 
Crookston,  Minnesota, 
j  HOE  MAIL  %  —  FOLDER 
'  Rebuilt  (6  years  ago).  Have  connect- 
j  ing  iwrts,  gears,  etc.,  for  Hoe  Simplex 
^  Press.  Can  also  he  attached  to  almni.t 
I  any  single  or  double  width  newsimiwr 
press.  Can  be  seen  running  on  our 
;  floor  until  Sept.  let.  Available  for 
immediate  delivery. 

I  Mattia  Press,  Belleville.  New  Jersey. 
I  PLymouth  9-0600. _ 


!  USED  PRESSES 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 

Investing  in  ut«d  printing  e<iuipment 
is  very  important  to  the  publisher  in 
this  market.  ’Therefore  it  is  wise  to 
investigate  thoroughly  before  making 
a  decision,  and  to  study  your  needs 
with  the  help  of  the  men  who  know 
the  presses  best. 

Because  so  many  plants  are  con¬ 
tinuously  installing  new  Goss  Presses 
and  stereotype  e<|uipment.  we  usually 
have  a  list  of  the  best  available  used 
equipment. 

We  invite  your  correspondence,  in 
the  hope  of  helping  you  obtain  the 
best  press  for  your  needs  and  also 
the  best  value  for  your  money. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
:  PRESS  CO. 

I  6601  West  31st  Street.  Chicago  50.  111. 

I  PHONE  Bishop  2-3300 


Stereotype 


HOE  Duo-cooled  Box  for  14%"  plate 
diameter 

GOSS  Double  Plate  Equipment  for 
18%"  dia.  4  pieces 
ROYLE  Radial  Arm  Flat  Router 
I  HOE  Heavy  Duty  Saw  &  Trimmer 
6  Column  Easy  Kaster 
FURNACES  1-ton  to  7  tons 
80  H.P.  General  Electric  220  volt.  60 
cycle,  8  phase  motor 
NO.  1  Rouse  Power  Band  Saw 
1  BEN  FRANKLIN  Trim-O-Saw 
j  26  USED  Dural  Aluminum  Chases  for 
,  8  column  12  ems 

^  HALL  Mat  Roller  with  6  H.P.  motor, 
medium  weight  roller  for  general 
service. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 

8-COLUMN  STEREO’TYPE  CHASES 
for  21%  cut-off;  good  condition:  $16.50 
each.  Crow  Associates.  176  N.  Ridge- 

land.  Oak  Park.  Illinois^ _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  stereotype  pot.  3  ton.  86 
inch  diameter  with  six  5  KW  heaters 
and  control.  Box  176,  Sparta.  Illinois. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 


WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
i  277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
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ED 


machinery  and  SUPPUES 


Wanted  to  Bur 


LUDLOWS  for  rebuildina-  Highest  cash 
price-  Also  surplus  composina  room 
rquipment.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart,  633 
Plymouth  Ct..  Chicaso,  Webster  9-3238. 


WANTED:  S-paae  Duplex  or  Goss 
^t-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available  —  Northern  Machine  Works, 
323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


TELETYPESETTER  STANDARD 
PERFORATOR 

At  once  for  spare.  Full  details  to 
W.  W.  Lundquest,  GM.  Plattsburah 
Press-Republican,  Plattsburah,  New 
York.  I 

WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed  j 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News-  : 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th,  j 
Kansas  C[ty  6,  Mo. 

WANTED — Four  Units,  late  model  64 
pass  press,  AC  drive,  22%”  cut-off  | 
preferred.  Want  roll  stands  but  would  I 
consider  reels.  Write  Box  3208,  Editor  ‘ 
A  Publisher  with  complete  details  in-  I 

eluding  price.  _  | 

WANTED  Newspa|>or  mat  roller  | 
Reading  Chronicle  Press.  Inc.,  Rend-  | 
ing,  Massachusetts. 


HELP  WANTED 


Admin  utratire 


PUBLICTTY  WRITER 
Write  new  product  announcements, 
other  publicity,  and  advertising  copy 
on  MIRRO  and  MIRRO-MATIC  prod¬ 
ucts  in  our  25-man  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment.  Ability  to  produce  is  of  prime 
Importance.  State  age.  e.xperience  and 
education.  Write  your  application. 
Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany.  Manitowoc.  Wisconsin. 


Artists  •  Cartoonuts 


ARTIST  for  eastern  daily.  Fast  and 
versatile.  Retouch  and  layout.  Box 
3213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Circulation 

AGGRESSIVE  Circulation  represents-  j 
tive  for  excellent  small  daily  in  Chart 
Area  7.  Box  3143,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(TRCULATION  MANAGER  for  large 
New  York  foreign  language  daily  with 
need  for  expansion  nationally.  Write 
full  details,  salary  expected.  Box  3114, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Circulation  man,  to 
manage  circulation  department  for 
12,500  daily  in  Chart  Area  7.  Box 
3144,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

a^ULATION “director— Excellent  ' 
opportunity  for  District  Manager  who 
wants  to  advance  with  two  aggressive 
small  dailies  25  miles  part.  Chart  Area 
2.  State  all  details  first  letter.  Refer-  , 
ences  required.  Box  3201,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 

EAGER  circulator  wanted  by  small 
Florida  daily.  .Mrxlest  salary,  liberal  ' 
bonus.  Write  Box  3236,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


_ Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Must  have 
thorough  knowledge  and  good  record. 
Chart  Area  2 — Circulation  30,000.  Give 
complete  details,  salary,  references. 
etc.  Box  3017,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 

WE  ARE  looking  for  a  young  man 
capable  of  handling  major  real  estate 
and  auto  accounts.  A  good  chance  to 
learn  all  phases  of  the  classified  opera¬ 
tion  on  progressive  MES  combination. 
Over  80.000  circulation  in  Chart  Area 
7.  Send  complete  resume  including 
salary  requirements  to  Box  3100,  Edi- 
tor  and  Publisher. 

WANTED  —  Classified  manager  for 
Morning-Evening-Sunday  combination 
in  northwest.  Submit  full  particulars. 
Box  3106,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Classified  Advertising 


2  SALESMEN 
WANTED 


ONE  for  classified  (outside). 

ONE  tor  retail  display. 

OPPORTUNITY  to  live  in  one  of 
Southern  California's  most  desirable 
suburban  communities.  Ideally  located. 
It's  only  15  miles  to  10.000-ft.  moun¬ 
tains  (excellent  ski  lift).  The  desert 
resorts  around  Apple  Valley  are  65 
miles  from  here.  The  Pacifle  Ocean  is 
less  than  an  hour's  drive.  (Even  Dis¬ 
neyland  is  as  close  as  25  miles.)  The 
metropolis  of  Los  Angeles,  with  major 
sporting  events,  concerts  and  theatres, 
is  35  miles  and  50  minutes  away. 

OPPORTUNITY  to  grow  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  a  booming  area. 
(Local  population  up  56%,  our  circu¬ 
lation  up  58%  in  the  last  five  years.) 

OPPORTUNITY  to  work  with  an  ag¬ 
gressive  ad  staff  that  last  year  sold 
11,064,844  lines  of  advertising. 

TELL  us  your  background,  experience, 
age,  marital  status,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Experience  not  as  important 
as  a  sincere  desire  to  sell  newspaper 
advertising. 

WRITE  C.  R.  Appleby,  The  Dally 
Report,  Ontario,  California. 


Display  Advertising 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  on 
Good  Daily  for  exi>erienced  Display 
Advertising  Salesman  and  Layout 
man.  Substantial  SaUi/  and  Bonus. 
Contact  C.  Robert  Bull,  Advertising 
Director,  Idaho  Free  Press,  Nampa, 
Idaho. 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  for 
experienced  advertising  man  with 
small  progressive  modem  daily.  Should 
have  college  background.  Opportunity 
for  advancement.  Salary  and  tonus. 
Chart  Area  9.  Box  3011,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Here  is  an  unusual  opportunity  in 
Central  Illinois  with  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  respected  i>aper8  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  west.  Circulation  39,000. 

We  want  a  young  man  with  experi¬ 
ence.  particularly,  one  who  has  at¬ 
tended  a  Bureau  of  Advertising  Work 
Shop  session  or  has  a  successful  record 
of  selling  on  a  smaller  newspaper. 
We  will  start  the  right  man  at  $100 
per  week,  plus  incentive  plan.  Annual 
vacation.  Hospitalization,  Life  Insur¬ 
ance,  ^tirement  plan.  etc.  Write  us 
a  selling  letter  about  yourselL  All 
replies  held  in  confidence. 

The  Daily  Pantagraph 
Bloomington,  Illinois 


ADVER'nSING  MANAGER,  fully  ex¬ 
perienced,  with  qualifications  to  direct 
and  sell  in  both  national  and  local 
classifications.  Well  staffed  depart¬ 
ment  ;  all  essential  working  tools ;  con¬ 
genial  associates  and  good  working 
conditions.  Modern  plant,  well  known 
New  England  daily  newspaper,  40,000 
circulation  in  recognized  productive 
market.  Complete  details  in  first  let- 
ter.  Box  3142,  Editor  £  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  experi¬ 
enced  or  eager  to  learn,  by  established 
New  York  State  county  seat  weekly. 
Details,  Box  3124,  Editor  £  Publisher. 
DISPLAY  MANAGERITeEDED.  15,000 
Evening  and  Sunday,  town  45.000. 
Proven  Record  essential.  Edgar  Willis, 
Advertising  Director.  Delta  Democrat 
Times,  Greenville,  Miss. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  DAILY  (6100 
A.B.C.)  has  opening  in  its  advertising 
department.  Needs  young  man  with 
some  selling  and  layout  experience. 
Salary  arrangement.  Write  details. 

Box  3135.  ^itor  £  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Advertising  Salesman 
needed  for  large  midwest  university 
daily.  Can  do  graduate  work.  Salary 
helpful  but  not  wonderful.  Write  Box 
3152.  Editor  £  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


WANTED:  young,  but  experienced  ad¬ 
vertising  SALESMAN  for  top  job  on 
7,0(M>  California  daily.  Exceptionally 
bright  future  in  fast  growing  com¬ 
munity.  Top  salary,  tonus.  No  chair 
warmars,  please.  Write  Box  3132, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 

ADV¥RT1sING  MANAMR  for  rap¬ 
idly  expanding  suburban  weekly  with 
;  its  own  plant  in  booming  market  area. 
Long  Island.  N.Y.  Must  to  person¬ 
able,  good  appearance,  intelligent  to 
build  department,  hire  future  help, 
meet  with  merchants.  This  is  a  good 
opportunity  for  a  seasoned  man  with 
I  proven  sales  ability.  Expedite  resume 
J  to  Box  3146,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

'  AD  manager-salesman  wanted  by 
small  Florida  daily.  Modest  salary, 

!  liberal  tonus.  Send  resume,  references. 
Bo.x  3237.  Editor  £  Publisher.  _ 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

I  for  CJhart  Area  2  daily.  Young  man 
I  with  2  or  3  years  exiierience  desired. 
Knowledge  of  layout,  copy,  and  gen¬ 
eral  servicing  of  retail  accounts  im¬ 
portant.  Permanent  position.  First  let¬ 
ter  must  contain  family  status,  educa¬ 
tion,  experience  and  basic  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  All  replies  will  be  held 
in  confidence.  Box  3230,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  can  turn  out 
selling  layouts  and  copy  for  Chart 
Area  2  daily.  Write  Box  3234.  Editor 

I  £  Publisher.  _  _ 

j  TO  THE  YOUNG  MAN“who  is  ear^ 
nestly  seeking  a  new  association  for 
growth,  this  111  year  daily  offers  a 
real  opportunity  in  its  Ix>cal  Display 
Department.  Present  circulation  of 
I  over  23,000  serves  county  market 
with  Janesville  its  shopping  center. 

'  Annual  vacation,  insurance  and  hospi- 
:  tal  benefits.  Write  immediately  your 
I  qualifications  and  experience  in  sound 
selling,  making  attractive  layouts,  and 
preparing  effective  selling  copy.  In¬ 
clude  picture  and  all  details  helpful 
I  to  us  in  quickly  determining  your 
qualifications.  G.  W.  Gressman,  Adver¬ 
tising  Director.  Janesville  Daily 
I  Gazette,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 


Editorial 


I  NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL  POSI- 
I  TIONS  OPEN  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  BETWEEN  THE  $60 
I  $90  LEVEL  IN : 

California 

Florida 

i  South  Carolina 

I  Illinois 

Colorado 

AND  MANY  OTHER  STATES.  SUB- 
;  MIT  RESUMES  TO:  BILL  McKEE 
,  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  SUITE  1417.  59 
'  E.  MADISON  ST..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

9^6-6^70. _  _ 

A  TRAINED  NEWSPAPER  librarian 
sought  by  growing  newspaper  in  the 
Northeast.  Applicant  should  have  col¬ 
lege  degree  and  be  qualified  in  general 
library  work.  Give  reference  in  first 
letter.  Box  2923.  Editor  £  Publisher. 
MPERIENCWb  DESKMAN,  medium¬ 
sized  New  England  daily.  Must  be 
painstaking  Editor  and  imaginative 
head  writer.  Good  conditions.  Box 
j  3044,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

I  PENNSYLVANIA  several  -  edition 
I  daily  seeks  top  flight  woman's  editor 
.  to  take  charge  department.  Most  be 
r  experienced  in  page  layout  and  make- 
\  up  and  be  able  work  well  with  people, 

I  inside  and  outside  office.  Top  salary. 

many  extra  benefits  for  right  woman, 
j  Send  farts,  not  fancy  resumes  to  Box 
I  8045,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

YOtfNG  MAN: 

I  If  you  are  a  real  newsman,  competent 
'  with  both  writing  and  pictures,  there 
is  a  fine  career  awaiting  you  with 
prize  winning  downstate  Illinois  daily. 
Pleasant  working.  living  conditions  in 
growing,  prosperous,  friendly  city. 
Liberal  starting  pay,  profit  sharing, 
free  insurance,  merit  raises,  increas¬ 
ing  responsibility  and  rewaH.  Write 
details  training,  experience  to  Box 
.  8021.  Editor  £  Publisher,  and  per- 
'  Bonal  interview  will  be  arranged. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HEAD  LIBRARIAN  to  set  up  news¬ 
paper  library  from  scratch  and  direct 
its  operation  for  large  metropolitan 
paper  in  Chart  Area  3.  Man  or  woman 
with  education  and  experience  along 
this  line  now  in  second  or  third  posi¬ 
tion  in  similar  work.  Write  full  de- 
:  tails.  Box  814(b_  Editor  £  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  needs  only  show  ability 
’  to  become  news  editor  of  live  county 
seat  weekly  in  New  York  State.  De- 
tails.  Box  8125,  Eklitor  £  Publisher. 
TOP-FLIGHT.  imaginative  women's 
editor  to  direct  staff  and  produce  lively, 
interest-holding  pages  for  two-paiwr 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  seven- 
day  operation.  Salary  to  fit  caliber. 
Send  picture  and  resume.  Chart  Area 
11.  Box  3107,  Editor  £  Publisher. 
WANTED :  Top  grade  Sunday  magazine 
reporter-writer  for  Chart  Area  6.  Box 

8128,  Editor  £  Publisher.  _ 

WIRE  COPY  DESK  MAN.  Chart  Area 
7  or  8.  must  be  experienced.  Furnish 
complete  history.  Write  News  Editor. 
Telegraph-Herald,  Dubuque.  Iowa. 
LIVE,  Progressive  afternoon  daily 
needs  general  news  reporter.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  full  range  of  skills. 
Chart  Area  6.  Include  AH  details  first 
letter.  Box  8165,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

^  ALERT  REPORTER  to  coyer  local 
I  government  and  general  assignments. 
:  One  to  three  years  exiierience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write  E.  J.  Karrigan.  AMERI¬ 
CAN  NEWS,  Aberdeen.  South  Di^ota. 
ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  PUBUC  RE¬ 
LATIONS— Unusual  opportunity  for 
;  imaginative  young  newsman.  Men's 
i  college  needs  news-trained  college  grad 
i  to  handle  news  and  siiorts.  Excellent 
conditions,  free  grad  study,  month  va¬ 
cation.  Send  resume  to  Box  8282, 

Editor_£  Publish<M\  _  _ _ 

COMBINATION  news-sports  reiiorter. 
I  Small  daily  in  beautiful  Southwest 
I  Virginia.  Good  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  SUte  salary  requirements. 
The  Southwest  Times,  Pulaski.  Vir- 

;  ginia.  _  _ _  _ _ 

i  DAILY.  50,000,  wants  exiierienced  re¬ 
porter  or  rewrite  man :  also  girl 
j  reporter,  feature  writer.  Midwestern- 
I  era  preferred.  Chart  Area  6.  Box 

I  3229,  Editor  £  Publisher._  _ 

DETTROIT.  Experienced  correspondent 
needed.  Part-time.  Man  or  woman. 
News,  trade  reports,  features.  Write 
I  in  full  to  News  Editor.  Boot  and  Shoe 
Recorder,  CHiestnut  £  66th  Sts.,  Phila- 

I  delphia  39.  Penns^vania. _ _ 

I  EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  young 
'  but  experienced  reporter  on  fast- 
!  growing  Chart  Area  2  afternoon  daily 
i  of  16.000  circulation.  $103  for  87 %- 
.  hour  week.  Immediate  opening.  Write 
j  all  details  first  letter.  Box  3242,  Edi- 
j  tor  £  Publisher.^ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER-EDiTOR 
I  for  3-weekly  chain.  Nety  Jersey.  Op- 
I  iKirtunity  here.  Car  required.  Box  3223, 

I  Editor  £  Publisher. _ 

GROWING  OHTO  DAILY,  over  15,000, 

I  seeks  young  reporter  to  handle  tyir- 
I  resiiondents  and  cover  rural  trading 
'  area.  Car  essential.  Newspaper  and 
community  have  much  to  offer.  In 
reply  give  complete  resume  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  required.  Write 
Box  3207,  Editor_  £  Publisher. 
IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  reporter 
with  some  experience  either  weekly  or 
small  daily.  Reply  air  mail  giving 
background,  references  and  salary  re- 
I  quirements.  Publisher,  The  Herald, 
Rutland.  Vermont. 

LARGE  EVENING  NEWSPAPER  in 
Chart  Area  6  desires  (1)  A  competent 
desk  man  :  (2)  a  woman  with  at 

least  2  years  experience  for  the 
women's  defiartment ;  and  (8)  a  young 
man  for  sports — someone  who  can 
write  and  who  has  a  knowledge  of 
headwriting  and  makeup.  Top  wages, 
pension  plan,  hospitalization,  etc.  Send 
complete  facts  to  Box  3225,  Editor  £ 

Publisher.  _ 

DESKMAN  for  Alaska's  largest  news¬ 
paper  in  world's  greatest  fishing, 
hunting  country.  Must  be  able  to  re¬ 
write,  write  sharp  head,  layout.  Pay 
I  own  transportation.  Give  full  details 
including  references.  Airmail  I.ietter. 
Bernie  Kosinski,  Managing  Editor, 
Anchorage  Times,  Anchorage.  Alaska. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editmrimi 


MANAGING  OR  EXECUTIVK 
EDITOR 

Key  man,  one  with  proper  buckKround 
for  an  evening  newspaper  in  a  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  glamorous  Florida  Rewrt 
Area.  One  who  can  meet  people  and 
can  take  charge  of  News  and  ^itorial 
Department.  One  who  can  also  speak 
before  groups  of  people. 

Although  age  is  not  too  important 
we  would  like  to  have  someone  be- 
tween  86  and  40.  This  could  be  the  I 
opporttmity  of  a  lifetime.  Address 
DM.  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc., 
1663  Graybar  Bailding,  New  York  City. 


OPPORTUNITY 

Comjietitive  Eastern  daily  (26,000  cir¬ 
culation)  needs  alert,  experienced  desk-  i 
man  under  36  as  assistant  city  editor.  ' 
Tliis  is  a  tough  job,  demanding  speed, 
accuracy,  imagination,  high  efficiency. 
You  won’t  get  rich  quick  (starting  pay 
$6,000  to  $6,000  bas^  on  experience) 
but  with  real  future  for  producer.  E.\- 
pensive  housing  rules  out  man  with 
large  family.  &pand  resume  with  let¬ 
ter  documenting  ability.  References 
only  from  people  under  whom  worke<i 
Job  open  about  October  1st.  Box  3222. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  to  move  to  big  city. 
See  Detroit  Free  Press  Promotion  ad 

classifica^on^ _ 

REPORTER,  general  news,  college 
town,  evening  daily.  Write  fully. 
News  Editor  Record,  Ellensburg, 
Washington. 

REPORTERIoPENING’.  essential; 
State  exi>erienoe,  salary  first  letter. 
Dave  Regan,  Middletown  Journal, 
Middletown,  Ohio. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  by  Oregon  daily. 
Permanent  position  oi>en  Septemlier 
10th.  College  town.  Fine  fishing,  hunt¬ 
ing,  skiing.  Give  qualifications.  Box 

3217,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER 
on  daily  in  lively  small  city.  Con¬ 
genial  working  conditions  with  attrac¬ 
tive  benefits.  Need  soonest  possible. 
Write,  wire  or  call  particulars  to 
Stewart  Newlin,  Wellington,  Kannts, 
Daily  News. 

SUN  JOURNAL,  New  Bern,  North 
Carolina,  wants  both  desk  man  and 
sports-general  reporter.  Dependable  men 

only  need  references. _ 

WIRE  EIDITOR — Immediate  opening  on 
evening  daily  in  midwestem  capital. 
Box  8204,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WIRE  EIDITOR.  Young  man  to  write 
for  and  assist  in  producing  top-flight, 
established  monthly  publication  of 
Cleveland-headquartered  firm.  Magazine 
article  writing  experience  required. 
Some  travel.  Write,  stating  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  education.  Box  8211,  Editor  | 

A  Publisher. _  i 

YOUNG  reporter,  general  assignment, 
feature  writing.  Are  you  not  only  in¬ 
terested  in  daily  newspaper  exi>ei'iencp 
but  also  in  a  chance  to  learn  much 
about  atomic  energy  and  life  in  a 
unique  municipality  7  Contact  Man-  1 
aging  Editor,  Oak  Ridger,  Oak  Ridge,  . 
Tennessee  State  education,  ex|>erienre,  I 
salary,  when  available, 

ALERT  YOUNG  NEWS  MAN  with 
initiative  desiring  to  further  himself 
in  the  editorial  department  of  a  daily 
newspaper.  Cover  news  beats  and  spe¬ 
cial  features,  also  to  be  editorial  as¬ 
sistant  on  wire  desk,  and  other  duties, 
G(K)d  chance  for  advancement.  Southern 
New  England  afternoon  daily  of  9,000. 
Growing.  List  experience  and  salaiy 
range.  College  graduate  with  two  nr 
three  years’  experience  on  weekly  or 
small  daily  preferred.  Ability  to  use 
camera  required.  Box  3244,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  as  general  assignment 
reporter  on  Southern  New  England 
morning  paper  of  17,000  circulation. 
Growing.  Variety  of  assignments,  po¬ 
lice,  fire,  and  City  Hall.  College  grad¬ 
uate  with  one  or  two  years’  experience 
on  weekly  or  small  daily  preferred, 
list  experience  and  salary  range.  Abil¬ 
ity  to  use  camera  helpful.  Box  8245, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


WANTED  —  NOW  —  an  exiwrienced 
newsman ;  a  veteran  deskman  cuimble 
of  fill-in  ’slot’  work ;  a  girl  who  can 
'  work  a  beat  or  pen  a  feature.  Morn¬ 
ing  paper.  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
Chart  Area  3.  salary  determined  by 
experience.  Reply  Box  3260,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Free  Lanee 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3,000  house 
I  organs  buy  I  Payment  from  $10  to 
I  $100  for  single  pboto-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services,  161  W.  48  8L,  N.Y.C..  N.T. 


Inatruetort 


WAN’TED:  State  land  grant  University 
in  East  needs  Instructor  in  Agricul¬ 
tural  Journalism  beginning  September 
1.  Master’s  degree,  journalism  media 
i  experience,  and  agricultural  background 
required.  Oiart  Area  2.  Box  2961, 
Editor  A  Pnbli^er. 


Mechanical  I 

COMPOSITORS— Must  be  journeymen.  | 
For  expanding  daily  newspaper,  on 
night  side.  Open  shop.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Wages  commensurate  I 
with  ability.  Chart  Area  2.  Apply  Box  ! 
2603,  Editor  A  Fhibllsher. _ | 

PRINTER — Foreman  or  assistant  su-  i 
perintendent  for  daily  newspaper,  must  | 
be  all  around  capable  newspaper  i 
printer.  Open  shop.  Apply  Box  2604,  ! 
Editor  A  Publisher.  Chart  Area  2.  : 


ROTARY  PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  \ 
needed  by  south-central  Pennsylvania  i 
daily.  Send  application  to  PNPA,  2717  | 
N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERIN-  ; 
TENDENT  —  ’Thorough  knowledge  of  ; 
composing  room  and  teletypesetter  | 
operation.  Executive  ability.  Open  : 
shop.  Chart  Area  2.  Population  I 
60,000.  Box  3016,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  COMBINA’nON  Stereo  and  1 
Piessman  for  union  shop  in  mitlwest 
city  evening  circulation  of  36,000.  { 
UnVm  scale  $2.76  an  hour.  Excellent  ; 
working  conditions,  retirement  plan.  i 
vacation,  insurance  and  sick  benefits.  I 
Box  3241,  Editor  A  Publisher.  I 

PHOTOENGRAVER  6  day  week  after-  j 
noon  Newspaper.  New  equipment.  I 
Write  or  wire  collect.  C.  L.  Eanes,  ■ 
Evening  Pi-ess,  I.evittown.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

TELETYPESETTER 
OPERATOR 

experienced 
6  day  week 
Chart  Area  2 

Box  8247,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relation* 


PROMOTION- 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MAN  . . . 

i  TX)NG  ESTABLISHED,  conHistently 
1  growing  New  Jersey  Daily  and  Sun- 
!  day  newspaper. 

'  WE’RE  Looking  for  a  creative  man  of 
I  vision,  able  to  reach  practical  solutions 
I  to  problems  of  exjmnsion.  Man  will 
direct  and  coordinate  all  phases  of 
promotion,  working  directly  with  pub¬ 
lisher  and  dei>artment  hrads.  Public 
Reiations  program  includes  general 
public  and  local  and  National  Adver- 
I  tisers.  Must  have  ability  to  repreaent 
,  the  paper  in  public.  A  rewarding 
I  challenge  to  a  capable  man  with  a 
I  history  of  solid  achievement.  Send 
resume  to  Box  8186,  Editor  A  Pub- 
■  lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


INSTRUCTION 


Promotion — Public  Relation* 


Cla**ified  Advertiaing 


IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITY 
IN  ’THE  PROMO’nON- 
RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT 

OF  ’niE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 

Here  is  an  exceptional  job  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man  now  in  the  newspaper  | 
field  who  wants  a  bigger  and  better 
job  in  newspaper  promotion  and  re¬ 
search. 

’The  job  will  carry  responsibility 
and  opportunity — and  will  pay  a  very 
excellent  salary,  commensurate  with 
your  experience  and  ability. 

You  can  fill  this  immediate  oiening 
if  you  have  good  basic  experience  or  ' 
education  in  newspaper  copy  and  lay¬ 
out,  with  practical  knowledge  of  print-  i 
ing  and  production  techniques — if  you  | 
get  along  well  and  enjoy  working  on  i 
a  team  with  others  —  if  you  are 
thorough-going  and  pay  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail. 

If  you  have  these  basic  qualifications 
and  would  like  to  discuss  this  opening 
in  further  detail,  request  an  interview 
by  letter,  including  full  information 
•about  yourself :  age,  business  record, 
family  status,  education,  references, 
present  earnings.  Your  application  w'll 
be  treated  confidentially  and  will  Iw 
acknowledged.  If  you  send  samples 
which  you  want  returned,  be  sure  to 
enclose  a  stamiied  and  addressed  return 
envelope  or  wrapper.  Please  do  not 
phone  or  come  in  person. 

Frederick  N.  Lowe.  Manager  Pro¬ 
motion-Research  Department,  The  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  Detroit  31,  Michigan.  I 


PROMOTION  ASSISTANT  in  small 
promotion  department  of  metropolitan 
daily  in  Chart  Area  8.  Man  with  all- 
around  promotion  experience  or  with 
aptitude  In  advertising  promotion 
Know  copy,  layout,  be  able  to  write 
news  stories,  with  some  production 
experience.  Write  full  details.  Box 
3139,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Variou*  Department* 


MORE  SAI.ES-POWER 

FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS! 

ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  and  sign 
up  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  pride 
and  happiness  in  their  work — these 
are  benefits  enrollees  from  over  200 
daily  papers  report  they’ve  gained 
from  the  HowaH  Parish  Course  In 
Classified  Advertising. 

YOU  get  individualized  attention  in 
this  20-lesson  correspondence  course. 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
copywriting  techniques  that  pay  off 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 

TOTAL  FEE,  $66.  For  more  sales- 
power,  increased  copywriting  ability 
and  greater  job-happiness,  mail  your 
application  with  initial  $15  payment 
today. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  Street. 
Miami  47,  Florida 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Adminiatratlve 


ADMINIS’TRATIVE  opportunity  de¬ 
sired  by  family  man  of  88  with  B.S. 
in  Business  Management,  ability,  drive 
and  10  years  experience  in  advertising 
and  circulation  promotion  departments 
of  “over  100,000’’  class  newsimper. 
Presently  Assistant  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager.  Box  8126,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  to  Publisher  or  General 
Manager,  Have  been  executive  off  ire 
for  five  years  on  over  100.000  daily. 
Knowledge  all  departments.  Adver¬ 
tising  trained,  resume  available  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  8104,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  OPENINGS  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  non-metropolitan  M  d- 
western  dailies  fur  men  and  women 
with  newspaper  experience  or  giKid 
training.  If  interest^,  send  your  <iu.nl- 
ifications  to  the  Inland  Daily  Pie-s 
Association,  7  South  Dearborn  .Street, 
(^icago  3.  Illinois. 


JOBS  IN  WYOMING:  Reporters  and 
advertising  men.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  to  Wyoming  Press  Assn.,  318 
So.  11th,  Igiramie,  Wyoming. 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


MATURE,  Successful  advertising  raan- 
i  ager,  20  years  nowsi>aper  sxperiencs 
I  will  givs  powerful  assist  to  publisher 
I  in  any  capacity.  Familiar  with  all  de¬ 
partments.  Best  references,  complete 
'  resume  on  request.  Confidential.  Write 
:  Box  2968,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I - : - 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE  —  Ma- 
;  ture,  exi>erienced  as  classified  man- 
'  ager,  assistant  advertising  director, 
advertising  director  (17%  millhtn 
lines),  business  office  consultant;  suc¬ 
cessful  in  economy  operation ;  detail 
knowledge  classified  retail,  promotion ; 
i  organize  or  revitalize  all  advertising 
departments ;  institute  sales  controls, 
establish  sales  goals.  Interested  con¬ 
nection  medium  daily  preferably  where 
success  would  offer  gradual  assump¬ 
tion  business  manager  or  assistant 
puUisher  responsibilities.  Box  3089, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SIT^’AT10^S  WANTED 

Adminutrative  j 

general  MANAGEIR,  Business  Msn- 
ager  or  Comptroller.  Desire  bigKei 
opportunity  to  use  education  and  ex- 
iierience  all  phases  management.  Mini-  I 
mum  $10,000.  Employed  Chart  Area 
9.  Box  8216,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Cireuiation 

K.XPERIENCED  in  ail  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation.  Presently  employed  as  assist¬ 
ant  circulation  manager.  Seeking  an 
opportunity  where  results  will  bring 
advancement.  Chart  Area  2,  3  or  6. 
Hox  8210,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Cla»»ified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Young 
man  with  unusually  good  qualiflca- 
tions  and  references  desires  depart¬ 
ment  (60,000  class)  or  assist  on 
larger.  Write  Box  8001,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

aggressive  man  with  4  years  cir¬ 
culation  experience  and  5  years  as 
Assistant  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  on  large.  New  England  daily, 
seeks  opportunity  to  prove  himself  as 
Classified  Manager.  Married.  I  child, 
able  to  relocate  anywhere.  Age  34. 
proven  record,  presently  employed. 
Business  Administration  graduate.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  3127,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  phaaes  of  classified 
operation.  Top  net-profit  producer. 
Seeks  better  opportunity  city  of  100,000 
or  more,  midwest  preferred.  Available 
reasonable  notice.  Box  3227,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  New 
York  newspaper  representative  with  8 
rears  National  and  Retail  sales  ex¬ 
perience — Industrious.  Age  36.  will 
relocate.  Box  3106,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

I’M  LOOKING  FOR  A  FUTURE! 
Proven  lineage  getter,  over  4  years 
seekly-daily  experience.  Copy  and  lay¬ 
out.  young.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  2623. 
Kditor  A  Publisher. 

LAYOUT  AR’nST 

Canadian,  28,  desires  challenge  with 
California  daily,  semi-weekly  or  De¬ 
partment  store.  Have  9  years  news¬ 
paper  and  advertiaing  experience  in¬ 
cluding  layout,  copy,  and  contact.  All 
replies  acknowledged.  Peritonal  inter¬ 
view  can  be  arranged. 

Write  Box  3200,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
SI,  married.  6  years  exi>erience  on 
automotive  and  entertainment  beat. 
Recently  sold  88  page  Gourmet  Restau¬ 
rant  Guide  for  paiter  where  employed. 
Will  send  issue  of  Guide  if  requested. 
Good  References.  Desire  automotive 
or  entertainment  beat  In  Chart  Areas 
10.  II  or  12.  Box  3219,  Exiitor  A 
Publisher. 

TOP  E'LIGHT  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  man  now  on  metropolitan  daily 
wants  Ad  Managers  position  on  small 
daily.  Young  and  experienced  w  ih 
ability  to  make  things  click.  College 
crad.  Married.  Box  8231,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 

.ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  one  of 
New  England's  largest  weeklies  seeks 
chani^.  All  around  advertising  sales 
experience.  College  graduate.  Strong 
on  copy  and  layout.  Box  8246,  EVlitor 
A  Publisher. 


_ Editorial 

JOURNALISM  BEGINNERS— We  have 
many  journalism  grads  seeking  con¬ 
nections,  Also  have  journalism  juniors 
seeking  jobs  at  minimum  wages.  Birch 
Personnel,  69  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
2.  Illinois. _ 

CITY  HALL,  court  house  reporter. 
Also  schools  politics  features.  Mid¬ 
west  daily  now.  Family.  Box  2926, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial  j 

GIFTED  EDITOR  AND  REPORTER,  ' 
wants  Manhattan  location ;  experienced  I 
all  beats,  features;  single,  college,  83.  ! 
Box  2918.  Mitor  A  ^bll^er.  _  i 

LABOR  NEWS— Yale,  B.  A.,  four 
years  reporting,  now  finishing  study  . 
for  master’s  in  Otmell’s  Industrial  I 
and  Labor  Relations  School.  Want 
labor  beat  on  eastern  paper.  28  and  * 
married.  Write  Box  2916,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

RES’ORTER :  married ;  knows  city- 
county  beat :  now  Clhart  Area  8 ; 
ready :  left  eye  bad :  no  ear  or  camera  : 
good  references.  Box  2948,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  OR  MANAGING 
EDITOR — Experienced.  Not  afraid  to 
work.  Don’t  drink.  Now  located  In 
Middlewest.  Highest  quality  character 
and  ability.  Box  2908,  Editor  A  I^b- 
lisher. _ 

ASSIGNMENTS  or  temporary  report¬ 
ing  job  wanted.  Daily,  weekly,  general 
and  trade  journal  experience.  Non¬ 
drinker.  Can  travel.  Box  8122,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  EDITOR 
— Elximrienced  news,  feature  writing 
reporting  and  makeup,  29.  Prefer  Chi¬ 
cago  area.  Box  3102,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

I  COMPETENT  Newspaper  men  and 
I  women  available  for  all  parta  of  the 
I  country,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 
I  (Tordon,  a  veteran  newsman.  We  are 
;  the  only  private  employment  agency 
in  the  East  with  a  special  desk  to  fill 
I  newspaper  jobs  AT  NO  COST  TO 
]  EMPLOYER.  Write  Dan  Gordon.  Mid- 
I  town  Personnel  Agenev,  130  W.  42 
I  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

I  EDITOR — 13  years  on  present  small 
daily,  needs  more  money  for  growing 
family.  College  town  preferred.  Box 
3119,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER,  skilled,  imagi- 
I  native,  seeks  news,  magasine  open¬ 
ing.  Married,  80.  Missouri  degree, 
tight,  bright  writer.  Now  in  New 
York.  Box  3187,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

15-YEAR  BACKGROUND,  sports  edi- 
I  tor-columnist,  city  editor,  seeking  move 
in  late  September  to  enterprising 
daily;  prefer  east.  Box  3121.  Editor  A 
j  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST— News  and  fea¬ 
ture  reporter  and  editor,  pic¬ 
ture  editing,  makeup,  rewrite. 

I  news  selection  and  headlines. 

BA..  MA,  LLB,  age  80,  12 
years  experience  Alaska,  Aus¬ 
tria.  England.  U.S.A.  Have 
covered  everything  from  agri¬ 
culture  to  Murder.  Prefer  big 
city.  Box  8116,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LAW  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  College 
Newspaper  experience.  Age  80.  Would 
like  reporting-editing  job  in  non  le- 
!  gal  field.  (Thart  Area  I.  2.  8.  6.  12. 
Bo^8 117,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  employed  newsman- 
photographer  wants  publicity  spot 
with  travel  opportunity.  Non-drinker, 
top  references.  Write  Box  8034,  Edi¬ 
tor  (^Publisher. _ _ 

MORNING  DESKMAN  wanU  change 
;  to  afternoon  paper  about  October  16 
Fast,  reliable,  sober.  With  present 
employer  16  rears.  44.  $125.  Chart 

Areas  4.  6.  9.  10.  12.  Box  3002. 

Edito^A  Publisher. 

I  NEWS-EDITORIAL  man,  22  years’ 
experience  nesrspapen,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  advertising.  College.  Phi  Bets 
Kappa,  well  read.  Desire  desk  or 
editorial  writing  slot  with  real  future 
prospects  on  vigorous,  independent 
daily.  Write  Box  8041  for  full  deUils. 

STYMIED— At  27  have  touched  all 
bases  in  metropolitan  area  nesrsroom; 
Rewrite,  features,  copy  rim,  night 
editor,  slot  man  special  editions.  If 
von  can  offer  alert,  married,  draft- 
free  J-grad  desk  or  rewrite  joh  with 
a  future,  write:  Box  3004,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

for  August  4,  1956 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  | 

Editorial 

MARRIED  VET.  88,  reporter  five 
years,  seeks  position  on  a.m.  daily,  , 
50.000  circulation  op.  Box  8108,  Editor  . 
A  Publisher.  j 

NEWS  EDITOR— Tested,  proven  abil¬ 
ity  to  develop  blanket  rity.  area  cov¬ 
erage  with  minimum  staff.  Firm  belief 
local  news  and  features  are  only  ex¬ 
cuse  for  competitive  daily  under 
16.000  circulation.  Record  of  concrete 
editoriaL  circulation,  advertising  gains. 

S  years  achievement  in  writing,  editing, 
design,  photography.  Imagination  with 
accuracy.  Under  80,  married,  degree. 
Samples.  Box  8146,  Editor  A  PuUlsher. 


ENERGETIC  YOUNG  SPORTS- 
WRITER.  24,  single,  vet.  Anxious  to 
write,  work,  learn.  Limited  experience. 
Unlimited  enthusiasm.  Box  8148,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

I  NEOPHYTE  NEWSMAN,  no  habite  to 
unlearn  seeks  spot.  Young,  vet,  free 
!  to  travel,  sports  know-how.  Box  8149, 
I  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  highly  competitive  area, 
I  7  years  on  8  small-medium  dailies,  B.A. 
'  joumaliun.  other  journalism  back- 
i  ground,  seeking  better  spot  for  self, 
I  family  after  September  16.  36,  capable, 
I  responsible,  still  learning.  Prefer  West. 
I  Box  8239,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


:  EDITOR-REPORTER-PHOTOG  —  Mis¬ 
souri  grad ;  4  years  on  Mid-West.  West¬ 
ern  dallies.  Cover  all  beats  or  handle 
wire,  news,  copy  desks,  make-up,  re¬ 
write.  Seeks  sggressive  paper  re- 
s|)ected  in  own  community.  Box  3206, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  WRITER 

Thoughtful,  hard-working,  able.  Avail¬ 
able  in  September  for  dally  in  Caro- 
linas  or  Virginia.  Box  8203,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDUCA’nON  REPORTER.  83,  Has 
MA  in  journalism.  Taught  high  school 
2  years;  2  years  in  college  administra¬ 
tion  and  publicity:  4  years  on  news¬ 
papers.  <^ll  Rill  Gibbon,  Bowling 
Green.  Ohio. 

EXTREMELY  CAPABLE  editorial  ex¬ 
ecutive.  national  reputation,  after  frus- 
i  trating  year  in  public  relations,  seeks 
I  return  to  first  love  as  editor,  managing 
.  or  assistant  publisher.  Superb  pro¬ 
fessional  recommendations,  character 
references.  Imaginative,  mature,  dy¬ 
namic.  Can  spark  paper,  assume  exact¬ 
ing  responsibilities.  Personable  com¬ 
munity  leader.  Good  health.  Salary 
ot>en.  Box  8214,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  FORMER  LARGE-CTTY  reporter,  city 
i  editor  6000  daily,  just  out  of  Army 
i  seeks  political,  general  reporting,  large 
city,  state  capital,  county  seat.  BA 
Government.  MA  International  Rela¬ 
tions.  Single.  Anywhere— right  paper, 
joh  and  salary.  Box  3218,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

HARDWORKING  REPORTER.  30. 
married,  6  years  experience,  BA  and 
MA  degrees,  wants  government  news 
iob  on  large  daily.  R.  S.  Johnston, 
FSICI,  Stadium  Terrace,  (Thamplaln. 
j  Illinois. 

;  IS  THERE  a  live,  Atlantic  coast  non- 
j  metropolitan  daily  interested  in  a 
young  city  editor  with  the  energy  and 
I  imiigination  to  build  up  and  maintain 
i  "saturation”  iocai  news  coverage?  Out- 
I  standing  record.  Box  3240.  ^itor  A 
j  Publisher. 

J-GRAD.  lt/4  years,  as  copy  editor, 
reporter,  extension  course  writer  wants 
job  in  California,  within  60  miles 
radius  of  Los  Angeles.  Job  on  news¬ 
paper.  magazine,  etc.  Veteran,  late 
twenties,  and  has  photography  knowl¬ 
edge.  Have  done  freelancing.  Write 
to  Box  3212.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING.  SUNDAY.  TRAVEL  EDI¬ 
TOR.  39,  22  years’  exparisnoe,  seek¬ 
ing  position  on  eastern  daily  or  Sunday 
'  paper,  available  September  16.  Box 
3233,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SmiATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 


MARILYN  MONROE 

has  nothing  to  do  with  this  ad.  but 
I  know  what  people  like  to  read!  If 
you  have  a  small  daily  and  need  an 
experienced  editor,  or  if  you  have  a 
larger  paiier  and  need  to  fill  a  desk 
slot.  I’m  your  man.  Top  references. 
Now  employed.  Will  go  anywhere  at 
own  expense  for  interview.  Prefer 
I  Zone  3  or  4.  Salary  needs  modest. 
Box  3221,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBUSHER’S  ASSISTANT  —  com- 
I  petent,  experienced,  single  newspapei- 
I  woman  looking  for  that  rare  oppoi  - 
I  tunity  where  ambition,  dependability. 

:  diligence  and  capability  are  required. 

I  Can  handle  copy,  write  heads,  layout 
!  pages  and  make-up.  Also  have  adver- 
I  tising  copy  experience.  Good  salary 
I  a  must.  Hours  and  location  secondary. 

I  Pleasant  plant  relations  Imperative. 
Have  business  and  journalism  degrees. 
Available  shortly.  Box  8226,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

REPORTER-DESK  WORK  wanted  by 
girl  literary  festival  winner.  Associate 
editor  prize  winning  student  paper. 
Double  major  journalism-radio.  Gradu¬ 
ating  August  16.  Box  8206,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

VERSA’nLE  NEWSMAN,  Photogra¬ 
pher,  32,  6 ‘A  years  experience.  Chart 
Areas  1  to  6,  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Give  all  details  to  Box  8216,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  MANAGING  EDITOR  13.000 
midwest  daily  seeks  position  on  com¬ 
parable  or  larger  West  Coast  daily. 
Write  Box  8224,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  COPY  EDITOR,  experienced.  SO,  editor- 
reporter  11  years  $110  plus.  Fast, 
reliable.  Available  September  1.  Box 
3248,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DESKMAN,  all  positions  but  sports. 
Rewrite,  trained  insights,  sober,  ma¬ 
ture,  best  references.  Sound  set-up 
leads  all.  Chart  Areas  1  and  2.  Box 
3248,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  cum  laude  journal¬ 
ism  degree  from  Medill.  college  paper 
exiMrience,  3  years  grad  studies  in 
political  science  at  Columbia,  2  as 
Ford  Foundation  fellow,  seeks  any 
type  writing  or  editorial  position  in 
New  York  area.  Box  8249,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Mechanical 

CXJMPOSING  ROOM  PROBLEMS  ? 
I  Man  with  cost  cutting  know-how  avail¬ 
able.  Foremanship  or  assistant  to  ag- 
ressive  production  manager  ok.  Box 
3202,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Photography _ 

COMMERaAL  AND  PRESS  photog- 
'  rapher  10  years  expertenee,  famfly  man 
desires  position  on  newspaper.  Alan 
'  G.  Potts,  108  3.  Jefferson,  Marshall, 
Michigan. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 

■  PUBUC  RELA’nONS  DIRECTOR 
'  Ten  year  record  proven  ability  all 
media,  seeking  permanent  growth  oiy 
I  portunity  top  spot.  Box  2924.  Editor 
I  A  Publisher. 

i  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  OR  ADVER- 
I  TISING.  Air  Force  officer  leaving 
service  81  August.  6  years  experi¬ 
ence  writing  for  publication  including 
layouts,  copy,  feature,  and  editoriaL 
Journal  BA  plus  Yale  grad  work. 
Married;  28;  willing  to  relocate.  Box 
8028,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  man  desires 
challenging  position  with  future.  Broad 
Public  Relations  experience,  all  jihases. 
University  graduate,  advertising-jour¬ 
nalism.  Versatile  writer.  Thorough, 
accurate  organirer.  Good  on  details. 
Under  30.  Box  3209.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Bobert  U.  Brown 

W.  Earl  Hall,  editor  of  the 
Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe-Ga¬ 
zette,  expounds  what  seems  to 
us  like  a  unique  point  of  view 
on  letters-to-the-editor. 

In  a  recent  broadcast,  re¬ 
printed  as  a  column  in  the  pa¬ 
per,  he  said:  “Newspapers 
which  not  only  use  all  letters 
received  but  invite  them — as 
circulation  builders,  I  assume — 
should  re-examine  their  course 
from  the  point  of  view  of 
ultimate  effect.  ‘Are  we  prac¬ 
ticing  a  responsible  journal¬ 
ism?’  ’’ 

We  go  along  only  50%  with 
Mr.  Hall  on  this  thesis.  We 
hope  there  is  no  newspaper  in 
the  country  that  prints  any 
and  all  communications  ad¬ 
dressed  to  its  editor  which  are 
intended  for  the  “letters  col¬ 
umn.”  The  Iowa  editor  has  a 
good  point  here — it  isn’t  what 
we  would  call  “good  journal¬ 
ism”  to  print  letters-t  o-t  h  e- 
editor  indiscriminately  without 
application  of  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  judgments,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  those  of  good  taste,  truth¬ 
fulness,  etc. 

But  we  see  nothing  wrong  in 
inviting  readers  to  submit  their 
views  either  in  opposition  to 
or  agreement  with  those  of  the 
editor  on  important  issues  of 
the  day.  This  invitation  doesn’t 
have  to  be  put  in  type  or  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  letter.  The  very  fact 
that  a  newspaper  does  publish 
letters  regularly  or  occasionally 
is  an  implied  solicitation  for 
such  comment.  And  whether 
the  invitation  is  definite  or  im¬ 
plied  there  is  no  agreement  by 
the  editor  that  he  will  publish 
them  in  part,  or  in  full,  or  at 
all.  Most  serious  letter  writers 
assume  their  communications 
must  meet  certain  standards 
before  they  are  accepted  for 
publication.  Only  the  crackpots 
believe  the  editor  has  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  publish  everything 
they  submit. 

4^  * 

Mr.  Hall  displays  a  great 
deal  of  courage  by  saying  over 
the  radio  and  in  print:  “Let’s 
face  it.  A  great  proportion  of 
those  who  write  regularly  to 
newspapers  are  classifiable  as 
crackpots.  They  deal  from  pre¬ 
judice  and  ignorance,  not  from 
information  or  enlightenment.” 

Many  editors  feel  that  way 
but  few  of  them  have  had  the 
temerity  to  say  it  to  their 
readers’  faces. 


In  developing  his  theme,  Mr. 
Hall  makes  these  statements 
with  which  few  editors  will 
disagree : 

“There  are  circumstances,  I 
grant,  under  which  an  obliga¬ 
tion  exists  to  pass  along  letters 
from  readers.  But  I  am  no 
longer  a  soft  touch  for  the  typi¬ 
cal  ‘Letter  to  the  Editor’  ad¬ 
dict — and  I  use  the  word  addict 
advisedly. 

“Common  fairness  tells  me 
that  the  spokesman  for  a  point 
of  view  different  from  one  I’ve 
expressed  on  a  debatable  sub¬ 
ject  should  be  permitted  to  tell 
his  story  in  the  paper  over 
which  I  preside  as  editor. 
That’s  just  a  matter  of  fairness 
and  common  decency  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  .  .  . 

“All  of  this  is  merely  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  my  fundamental 
belief  that  a  newspaper  which 
is  alone  in  its  field — as  most 
daily  newspapers  are  today  as 
a  result  of  an  inexorable  eco¬ 
nomic  trend — has  a  solemn  and 
inescapable  responsibility  t  o 
‘provide  a  hall’  for  those  of 
different  opinion.  .  .  . 

“Indiscriminate  use  of  letters 
to  the  editor  impresses  me  as 
being  an  especially  low  order  of 
irresponsible  journalism.  Its 
inevitable  effect,  it  strikes  me, 
is  to  add  confusion  where  al¬ 
ready  there  is  too  much  con¬ 
fusion. 

“If  it  be  conceded  that  no 
obligation  to  print  unsolicited 
letters  is  existent  except  as 
I’ve  indicated,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  a  measuring  stick 
comparable  with  the  one  which 
prevails  in  the  news  columns 
of  a  newspaper  would  be  in 
order.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

After  making  the  statement 
about  “crackpots,”  the  editor 
asks:  “How  much  is  an  opinion 
from  such  a  source  worth?” 

He  cites  a  couple  of  examples 
of  letter-writers  not  knowing 
what  they  were  talking  about, 
and  continues : 

“Why  should  a  newspaper 
lend  its  influence  to  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  a  theory  or  a  doc¬ 
trine  known  by  its  editor  to  be 
without  foundation  in  either 
fact  or  logic?  Newspapers  have 
a  duty  to  clear  away  the  fog. 
They’re  adding  to  the  fog  when 
they  disseminate  such  a  fallacy 
as  this  one. 

“The  same  lack  of  discrimi¬ 
nate  editing  which  cheats  the 
reading  public  with  misinfor¬ 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Aug.  13-18— Democratic  National  Convention,  Chicago. 

Aug.  17-18 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of 
the  Carolinas,  Mid-Summer  meeting,  Ocean  Forest  Hotel,  Myrtle 
Beach,  S.  C. 

Aug.  20-21 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  36th  Summer 
meeting,  Galvez  Hotel,  Galveston. 

Aug.  20-25— Republican  National  Convention,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sept.  7-9 — New  England  Weekly  Press  Association  Fall  Conference, 
The  Belmont,  West  Harwich,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Sept.  8-14— International  Typographical  Union,  98th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Municipal  Auditorium,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Sept.  10-14— International  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers  Union, 
annual  convention,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Sept.  10-14— Farrar  Seminar  on  Newspaper  Design,  Union  League 
and  Press  Club,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sept.  13-14— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  board  of  directors 
meeting,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Sept.  14-16— Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Wisconsin  Daily 
Newspapers,  annual  meeting  and  Fall  conference.  Mead  Hotel, 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

Sept.  15— Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Association,  annual  Fall 
meeting,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

Sept.  16-18— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Whiteface  Inn,  Whiteface,  N.Y. 

Sept.  16-18 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publisher's  Association  Clas¬ 
sified  Clinic,  Fort  Bedford  Inn,  Bedford,  Pa. 

Sept.  23-28 — Newspaper  Food  Editors'  Conference,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City, 

Sept.  24-28 — International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants' 
Union,  36th  convention.  Municipal  Auditorium.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sept.  2^— Canadian  Press,  directors'  Fall  meeting,  Macdonald 
Hotel,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Sept.  27-28 — Newspaper  ROP  Color  conference,  sponsored  by 
the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  29-30 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hote* 
Wolford,  Danville,  III. 

Oct.  1-8 — National  Newspaper  Week 

Oct.  4-6^West  Virginia  Press  Association,  35th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  and  State  Journalism  conference,  Daniel  Boone  Hotel,  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va. 


mation  and  superstition  also 
has  the  effect  of  crucifying 
many  individuals,  organizations 
and  causes  which  deserve  better 
treatment.” 

Mr.  Hall  also  believes  that 
all  letters  should  carry  the  cor¬ 
rect  names  of  their  authors  and 
not  initials  or  nom  de  plumes, 
with  which  we  agree.  If  a  per¬ 
son  has  something  worth  saying 
he  shouldn’t  be  afraid  to  be 
identified  with  it,  except  under 
unusual  circumstances. 

Everything  considered,  there¬ 


fore,  it  seems  that  we  see  eye- 
to-eye  with  Mr.  Hall  on  all  he 
says  except  for  his  implied 
conclusion  that  newspapers 
shouldn’t  invite  letters  from 
readers  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly.  If  we  concede  there  are 
times  when  a  newspaper  has 
an  obligation  to  publish  certain 
letters  but  a  newspaper  i  s 
under  no  obligation  to  publish 
all  letters  indiscriminately,  then 
we  see  nothing  wrong  in  so¬ 
liciting  letters  of  high  quality 
on  important  issues.  Anything 
less  than  that  can  be  ignored. 
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\OUR.  TAKES  GOTO  BUILD  THE  SO\/ERWMEWT 
POWER  PLAWTS  THAT  SERVE  THESE  PEOPLE. y 
V  THEM  you  ARE  TAXED  FURTHER  TO  / 
PAY  PART  OF  THEIR  ELECTRIC 

bills! 


PRINTCO  IN  U.  S.  A 


PAY  TAXES 
HERE 


1956 


^ERALMIU-IOKJ  as. 

FAMILIES  AMO  BUSIMESSES 
TCXW  ARE  IM  A  PECULIAR 
POSmOM  FOR  AA^ERICAMS.  A 
TWIST  OF  FEDERAL  LAWS  PUTS 
them  IM  A  TAVDRED  CLASS* 
WITH  SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES 
INJ  BUyiMG  ELECTRIC  LI6KT 
AMD  POWER. 


Polks  iKi  THE 

WOREO  CLASS’ 

DON'T  PA/ TAXES  DM 
_  THEIR  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
AMD  POWER  AS  >t)U 
DO.  IN  FACT  YOU  ARE 
TAXED  AlORg  TO  PAY 
7y/E4R  SHARE  OF 
FEDERAL.STATEAMD 
LOCAL  TAXES. 


*\jHIS  FAVORITISM  IS  ONE  OF  THE 
UNPLEASANT  AMD  LITTLE-KMOWM 
FACTS  ABOUT  FEDERAL-  GOVERNMENT 
ELECTRIC  POWER.  AMD  IT  IS  A 
FAR  CRY  FROM  NORMAL  AMERICAN 
STANDARDS  OF  FAIR  PLAY.  THAT?S  WHY 
THESE  FACTS  ARE  BROUGHT  TO  YOU  BY 
AI^ERICAfS  INOEPENDBNT  ELBCTRIC 
U&HTAND  ROWBR  COMPANtES* 


*Natne8  on  request  from  this  magazine 


.  J 


what’s  the  evening  picture  in  Cincinnati? 


The  POST  IS  FIRST  in 

City  Zone  Circulation 

Retail  Trading  Zone  Circulation 

Total  Circulation 

R^rr!"*  Advertising 

Advertis!«„  ® 

Classified  Adverti  • 

Total  AA 


No  matter  how  you  look  at  it . . .  "  ^ 

the  POST  steals  the  show  in  the  evening! 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION 


166,588 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING 

(0  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  »  n~j  1955 
17,999,859 


155,261 


16,372,618 
I  linos 


1 53,675 


148,503 

■ - - 

Soorcm:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 
3/31/40  3/31/56 


10,076,420 

lines  IX 


8,073,959 

lines  1 

Source;  Offkiol  Medio  Records 


Take  a  look  at  the  charts  at  the  left.  Nice  logical 
relation  between  the  two.  Means  advertisers  (more 
every  day!)  are  putting  thieir  money  where  the  cir¬ 
culation  is.  Makes  sense!  Because  the  POST  is 
FIRST  in  the  EVENING.  It’s  the  paper  that  goes 
home  and  gets  read.  It’s  the  paper  that  gets  results. 
Ask  your  Cincinnati  Post  man.  Others  have,  and 
they’re  sold  on  it! 

The  CINCINNATI  POST 

Robert  K.  Chandler 

Manager,  General  Advertising 


SCRIPPS-HOW  I  NEWSPAPERS 


NiWYORK.  Wor/d-Tc/sgromlTlMSwi  COlUMIUS . CihzM 

aCVHAND . frcii  ONaNNATI . foA 

PITTSBUROH . frtu  KENTUCKY . foV 

SAN  FRANCISCO . N«w>  Corimglon  •dtTion,  Cincinnati  Poit 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timat  KNOXVILLE  ....  Ncwt-SwiW 


DENVER .  .  .  tockf  Mountain  Now,  EVANSVIUE . Prou 

MRMINOHAM  ....  Poi«-HoroW  HOUSTON . frau 

MEMPHIS . frau  Scimitar  FORT  WORTH . Frou 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commorrioi  Appaal  ALRUOUEROUE . TrRwno 

WASHINOTON . Now,  H  PASO . HaraU  foct 


Oanaral  Advortitins  Do^artmaiH,  3  3D  Farh  Auairao,  Now  York  CHy 


CMcaa*  San  Frandoca  OatraM  Cindnnatl  WiBadolphla  DaRao 


